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Retailers Report Healthy Conditions and Optimistic Outlook 


Believing that a symposium of the views of lumber retailers in 
various parts of the country with regard to business conditions, out- 
look ete., would be especially interesting at this time, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN recently addressed letters to a considerable number 
of representative retailers asking them to express themselves with 
regard to certain factors in the general situation. 
plies received to date are printed herewith, and afford a most inter- 
They reveal, in the main, a healthy 
condition in the trade and are optimistic with regard to the future. 

The letter, or questionnaire, sent out by the AMerIcAN LUMBER- 
MAN asked for specific information on the following points, as well 
as general comment on any feature of the trade that the retailer 
Volume of business this year to 
date compared with last year; general character of trade; 


esting survey of the retail field. 


replying might care to discuss: 


Building of Town Homes Very Active 

KENOSHA, Wi1s.—We have done more business this 
year to date than during the same period of last year. 
Crops are just fair. Farm business has been somewhat 
limited by high prices, but there has been very active 
building of homes in town. Collections are very good. 
Difficulty has been experienced in securing prompt 
shipments of materials ordered. Our stock is larger 
than is usual at this season. The outlook is good fora 
time anyway. ‘The country needs to quit legislating 
and everybody go to work. L. GRANT, president 
Kenosha Lumber Co. 





Farmers Are Exceptionally Prosperous 


Morris, ILL.—Business conditions are good. Volume 
of trade has been larger than usual and it would be 
much larger still except for the shortage of carpenters. 
As it is, much building will have to be postponed until 
next season. Crops are good and prices are 100 percent 
above prewar basis, so that farmers have more money 
than they ever had before, and they are making im- 
provements in spite of high prices. Quite a number 
of farms have changed hands at prices ranging from 
$300 to $400 an acre, which is an advance of $100 
over prewar prices. Collections are good. We have 
had some trouble in securing prompt shipments but 
there is plenty of lumber for anyone who can pay for it 
and the manufacturers are showing how they will take 
advantage of the public at every opportunity they get. 
By so doing they are inviting trouble, helping the rad- 
ical element and losing the respect of the conservative 
element of our country. We advertise continually and 
do all we can to boost trade, and the manufacturers do 
all they can to hurt trade.—I.:N. R. Beatty LUMBER 
Co. 





Some Farm Homes and Tenant Houses Built 


CAMERON, TEX.—Business with us has been about 
hormal thus far this year as compared with last year. 
Farmers’ business consists mostly of repair work, tho 
farmers are building some new homes and tenant 
houses. There is a fair amount of town construction 
under way or planned and the outlook is good, but 
carpenters are scarce. Collections are about normal. 
Less trouble is experienced in securing prompt shipment 
of material from the manufacturers than was the case 
sixty days ago. Our stockswre about normal. We are 
doing some local advertising to help stimulate business. 
We regard the outlook for the lumber trade and for 
general business as being good provided the necessary 
labor can be secured.—JeETER LUMBER Co. 


Farmers Making Many Improvements 


Sturgis, MicH.—Business here has been more than 
twice as good as last year, made up, however, more 
largely of repair work than ever before. The farmers 
have made money during the last year or two, and for 
the first time in my experience are buying lumber 
around $100 a thousand and not complaining at the 
price. Many more farmers than usual have this year 
made improvements such as additions, reshingling and 
other repair work. Like almost every other town in 
the country Sturgis needs more new houses than are 
being built. There is a movement on foot to build a 
group of houses but at the present high prices capital 
hesitates about venturing in house building. 

We have had no trouble at all about collections; in 
fact we do a largely cash business. We offer a 5 


Some of the re- 


crop 


percent cash discount, and find that this system leaves 
us with book accounts totaling about one-third of those 
formerly carried. 

Our experience with slow shipments of material 
ordered from the mills has been much the same as that 
of other retailers, but the manufacturers right now 
seem more anxious to make shipments than for several 
months. Our stock is about normal for this time of the 
year. We always begin to reduce our stock Sept. 1, 
and find it low by the first of the year. 

We believe in advertising and have been plugging 
along in the local paper trying to stimulate building 
now instead of later when prices may be higher. Even 
in the face of prospective advances in labor I believe 
that next year will bring an exceedingly large lumber 
trade to dealers thruout the country. 

With regard to legislation, in my opinion we have had 
too much already. If the State and national law 
making bodies would let business alone for a while 
there would be a vast improvement. The law of supply 
and demand is good enough for me.—WILL A. CAVIN. 








Farmers Are Making Repairs Mostly 


Stuart, Nes.—Volume of trade has been about the 
same this year as last. More lumber has been bought 
for repairs than for new buildings. Crops are normal, 
and prices 50 to 100 percent above prewar level. 
Farmers are making repairs mostly this fall; only 
those who are compelled to are erecting new buildings. 
There is not much town building in the way of business 
structures, but some residences are being built. Collec- 
tions are a little easier than usual at this time of year. 
We have had much trouble in securing shipment of 
material ordered ; but even worse has been the abnor- 
mally slow movement after the cars were started to us. 
We are carrying a somewhat smaller stock than usual 
at this season. We have not been making any special 
effort to stimulate building this fall. Due to scarcity 
of carpenters as much lumber is being consumed .as 
there is available labor to handle it, but this condition 
is gradually improving. The signing of the peace 
treaty would no doubt help to restore business to 
normal. There should be some legislation enacted 
regarding strikes that become national in scope.— 
WILLIAM Krorrer, president William Krotter Co. 


Farmers Are Building and Repairing 


ALEDO, ILL.— Volume of business has been about the 
same as last year, with a larger proportion of country 
trade. Crop conditions are good, and farmers are 
erecting buildings and making other improvements, 
but there is not much town building. Collections are 
about normal. Our stock is larger than usual at this 
season. We experience difficulty in securing prompt 
shipments from the manufacturers. Outlook for busi- 
sER Co. 





Sales Have Been Mostly for Repairs 


PopLarR BLurr, Mo.—While in dollars and cents our 
sales are better than last year they differ in character 
because nearly all material sold this year has gone 
into repairs and remodeling old buildings. Crop condi- 
tions are about as good as the average. Farmers are 
making some improvements, but there is very little new 
building. I believe that there would be considerable 
building if the public in generat could be made to 
understand that there is not going to be any decided 


conditions and comparative prices; whether farmers are building 
new homes, erecting farm buildings or making improvements; 
amount and character of building in the towns; collections as com- 
pared with other years; whether trouble was being experienced in 
securing prompt shipment of materials ordered from manufactur- 
ers; size of stocks as compared with other years; whether doing 
local advertising or making other effort to stimulate building ; out- 
look for lumber trade and general business in the territory covered ; 
what State or national legislation, 
deemed advisable to restore business to normal conditions and as- 
sure continued prosperity to the people. 

These points have been quite fully covered, and a number of 
valuable and interesting comments made upon other factors affect- 
ing the general situation, in the letters which follow: 


if any, the retailer addressed 


drop in prices. We find it impossible to get prompt 
shipments of lumber, sash and doors. In fact we find 
it necessary to anticipate our wants four to six months 
in order to have a complete stock. At present our 
stock is a little heavier than usual because we doubled 
up on some of our orders to be sure of getting the stock 
needed, I do not believe that legislation can accom- 
plish much toward improving business conditions, but 
that the law of supply and demand will have to govern 
if we are to have continued prosperity.—L. T. Merz. 








Farmers and Townspeople Are Building 

NortH Benp, INp.—Thus far this year the volume of 
business has been about the same as last year. Corn 
and oats crops are good; wheat poor. The farmers are 
doing some building, and about the normal number of 
houses are being built in town. Collections are normal. 
We are carrying about the same sized stock as last year. 
We look for a good busines if farm products are not put 
down too low. As to legislation needed, we think the 
peace treaty should be ratified without delay and the 
railroads given back to their owners.—-CHERNY & Wat- 
SON LUMBER Co. 


More Country Than Town Building 


PARAGOULD, ARK.—Our business thus far this year, 
computed in dollars and cents, has exceeded that for 
the corresponding period of last year by at least 25 
percent ; but in actual volume of commodities sold it 
is at least 25 percent smaller. Trade has been of about 
the same character as last year, with perhaps a little 
more building in the country than in the towns, due to 
the rapid advance in fafm values in this particular 
section. At most of our locations the town business 
is at a very low point; in only one town is there any 
marked city improvement, and that is due to a purely 
local cause. 

Crops in this section are only fair, but the farmers 
of course will get the benefit of prevailing high prices. 
Cotton will bring 30 to 35 cents, compared with pre- 
war prices of 15 to 20 cents. Collections have been 
quite poor thus far, but we expect marked improvement 
this and next month when crops begin to move, 

Difficulty has been encountered in getting deliveries 
of materials ordered. Our shipments have been de- 
layed an average of at least, thirty days. We have had 
some very peculiar experiences in connection with 
orders placed with some of the manufacturers. Some 
orders placed in March and April have come in only 
recently, and where carloads were ordered without 
naming a specific amount of lumber we would receive 
minimum carloads. In one instance we received 27,000 
pounds (less than 16,000 feet) of beveled and drop 
siding in a very large furniture car that would easily 
have contained 80,000 pounds, notwithstanding the fact 
that we are urged by the railroad officials as well as 
by the lumber manufacturers to give specifications for 
large shipments. Our present stocks are larger than 
usual at this season of the year. We are making 
special effort, thru the local’ newspapers and other 
forms of advertising, to stimulate building operations, 

Popular Misapprehension Hurts Retailers 

I am convinced that profiteering is being practiced 
by a large number of people, and it should be stopped. 
Confidence should be created on the part of the con- 
suming public. As it now stands the retail lumberman 
is bearing the burden of the manufacturers, and in the 

(Concluded on page 78) 
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EXcAVATION in the Panama Canal Zone has dis- 
closed a quantity of fossil resin, some of the lumps 
containing as much as a cubic foot. This resin ap- 
pears to resemble copal, being partly soluble in 
benzine and chloroform, but entirely insoluble in 
alcohol and ether. It is a rather curious discovery. 


St. JOSEPH, Mo., has a municipal chimney sweep 
who receives 25 cents a chimney for a one-story 
house and 25 cents extra for each additional story. 
All chimneys must be cleaned once a year and 
800 defective chimneys have been repaired as a 
result of the 2,500 cleanings thus far officially 
performed. Undoubtedly a considerable number 
of fires have been prevented, which if they had 
occurred would have been charged to shingle 
roofs. 


THE RAILROAD brotherhoods have been making 
trouble over the full train crew law and in the 
State of New York made a complaint against the 
New York Central Lines regarding the operation 
of certain trains over a leased branch line thirty 
miles long. The public service commission of the 
State of New York in this case ruled that the 
branch line was in the method of its operation a 
separate line; and, being less than fifty miles long, 
did not come under the operation of the law. The 
commission also quoted a case from 111 8. W. Re- 
porter 456, in which the supreme court of Arkansas 
held that a branch railroad less than fifty miles 
long has the same rights as a separate railroad if 
operated separately as a branch. The foundation 
for these decisions is that the statute is intended 
to apply to operation rather than to ownership. 


This construction of the law is here referred to 
because it may be of interest to some operators of 
logging railroads. 


Send Your Questionnaire Thru 
Your Association 


As the details connected with the questionnaire 
on timber being conducted by the bureau of in- 
ternal revenue have been pretty thoroly exploited, 
it may be taken for granted that those who have to 
fill these blanks have familiarized themselves with 
their nature either thru the most excellent primer 
prepared by E. T. Allen, or thru attendance at 
meetings held for the purpose of developing in- 
formation upon the subject. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is chiefly concerned 
lest one important point should be overlooked, and 
that is in relation to sending the replies to the 
questionnaire in thru the lumber associations. 
Questionnaires sent in this way will add to the 
fund of statistical information which is being col- 
lected thru these associations for the benefit of the 
entire industry; while if the questionnaires are 
mailed direct to the Government officials it is not 
so certain that they will be available for such 
important statistical purposes. A great deal of 
information can be secured regarding our national 
forest resources in this way which has never been 
available in the past, and which is of interest and 
value to everyone who has any connection with the 
lumber industry. 

Self-interest would naturally lead to this action 
and only oversight would be apt to cause a failure 
to codperate in the statistical undertaking. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is anxious that no reader 
shall neglect this thru its failure to repeat the in- 
junction which it has previously published. 


Retailers Report Business Good 
and Outlook Encouraging 


That the basic conditions underlying the retail 
lumber trade are essentially sound, and that the out- 
look is encouraging, are the outstanding facts re- 
vealed by answers to a questionnaire which the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently sent to a list of 
representative retailers in various parts of the coun- 
try. Some of the replies that have been received to 
date are briefly summarized in this issue, beginning 
on the front page. 

It is worthy of note that most of the retailers 
outside of the large cities have found their chief 
source of business this year in the construction and 
repairing of farm buildings—other than residences. 
Neither on the farms nor in the villages and towns 
of the rural sections has the building of new houses 
bulked large in footing up the year’s business, This 
condition is only natural in view of the generally 
good crops, high prices of all farm products, and 
the greatly enhanced value of farm lands. With 
farm land worth $200 or $300, or more, an acre the 


farmer is likely to give more thought to keeping the - 


physical equipment of his farm up to a high stand- 
ard than when his land was worth only half as much. 
There is something incongruous about $300 an acre 
land and run down or inadequate farm buildings, a 
fact which the uptodate farmer who takes pride in 
his surroundings is quick to grasp. 

When making needed improvements the farmer 
usually thinks first of barns, granaries, silos, fences 
and other buildings and accessories that will enable 


him to carry on his business more efficiently, and ° 


thereby make more money, and not until these needs 
are supplied does he as a rule seriously consider 
building a new house. Therefore the character of 
this season’s building is exactly what might have 
been expected after the two years of practically sus- 
pended construction. 

The shortage of farm labor has in many cases 
operated to prevent building this season, as the 
average farmer has been hard driven to care for and 
harvest his crops without taking on additional re- 
sponsibilities and labors, in the building line, that 


could be postponed. In the smaller towns, as well 
as in the cities, the scarcity of carpenters has been 
a deterring factor. 

The long delays experienced in getting materials 
ordered from the manufacturers is a sore spot with 
many of the retailers, as evidenced by the letters re- 
ceived. Collections are reported generally good. 
The majority of the retailers are making special 
efforts, thru advertising and other methods of trade 
promotion, to encourage building and to stimulate 
business generally. 

The prevailing note among the retailers is one of 
optimism, and while, like the rest of the world, they 
have their special and peculiar troubles, they are 
doing their best to help restore business to a nor- 
mal basis and to maintain the prosperity of the 
country. 
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Forest Products Laboratory Has 
Support of New Champion 


The Chicago Association of Commerce has taken 
a very live interest in the matter of better support 
of the Forest Products Laboratory, and has sent 
out a questionnaire to a considerable list of lumber, 
paper manufacture and other associations inquir- 
ing regarding the use made of the facilities of the 
laboratory, and asking codperation with the com- 
mittee of the Chicago Association of Commerce in 
securing a more liberal appropriation from Con- 
gress. This committee after investigation is of the 
opinion that the annual appropriation for research 
work on wood thru the Forest Products Labora- 
tory should not be less than $500,000. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has for a consider- 
able period urged that this work be more liberally 
financed. The laboratory’s annual program of ac- 
tivities has customarily been of necessity abridged 
to come within its appropriations, and while the 
exigencies of war have increased its usefulness these 
activities have been largely carried on by appropria- 
tions supplied from other.departments of the Gov- 
ernment which have used its facilities. The institu- 
tion should be as widely useful in times of peace, 
and it will be, if given the full amount of money 
that its experts can spend wisely. 

In taking hold of this matter the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce is, of course, looking at it 
from a general business viewpoint. With its usual 
enterprise the association is organizing its efforts 
in behalf of the laboratory upon a broad basis, and 
is asking all of those directly interested in this 
research work to codperate in the effort to secure 
proper appropriations from Congress. 


Scientific American Discovers 
Saw Teeth 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is indebted to a con- 
temporary lumber trade journal for a description, 
quoted from the Scientific American, of a French 
tree felling machine, a recent invention. The cut- 
ting is done by a circular saw which is mounted 
upon the front of a hand truck. In describing the 
saw and its operation the Scientific American uses 
the following words: 

The circular blade of the saw is itself of a novel 
design. Every third tooth is a cutting tooth with its 
edge directed slightly upward, while the following 
tooth has its edge turned similarly downward. The 
result of the operations of these cutting teeth is to 
score two parallel tracks in the wood. Then the third 
set of teeth, which are miniature planes set with their 
blades vertical, come along and shave off the thin 
sliver of wood left between the two scores. The idea 
of this is that the cutting teeth act like a series of 
miniature axes, striking 3,600 blows per minute, and 
cutting the wood without lacerating the fibers. Then 
the planing teeth remove the material thus prepared 
for them, 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not remember 
seeing anywhere a more technically exact descrip- 
tion of the operation of the cutter and raker teeth 
long familiar to saw filers. The design, however, 
can be considered as novel, only to the genius who 
contributed the article to the Scientific American. 


Dealers Should Help Farmers to 
Build Rat-Proof Structures 


The live lumberman who is so located that farm 
trade is an important item with him is constantly 
on the alert for ways of being serviceable to the 
farmer. The subject of rat-proof construction of 
farm buildings has occurred to many such retailers 
and they unduubtedly have helped to solve the prob- 
lem in various instances. The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN would not only emphasize the importance of 
the problem, but would point out the fact that it 
is practicable to shut rats out from the stored crops 
as a source of food, and thus reduce their numbers, 
It has been estimated that there are in the 
United States at least as many rats as human be- 
ings, and that it costs from $1.20 to $1.80 a year 
to feed.each rat. 

There is in some quarters a belief that wooden 
buildings especially harbor rats. But it is only 
wooden buildings not safeguarded that harbor rats. 
The rat-proofing of a wooden structure at the time 
of its erection is not a very expensive matter. 
Floors built on or close to the ground must be rat- 
proof or the foundations must go so deep into the 
ground that rats can not burrow under them. Gran- 
aries and corn cribs are preferably built on stone 
or cement piers so guarded that rats can not climb 
them. 

The Norway rat, the most common in the United 
States, has been known to burrow thru a brick wall, 


a fact that suggests the need of thoroness in rat- 
proofing. The statement has been made that in a 
recent winter rats destroyed five hundred bushels 
of grain for an Iowa farmer. Obviously, it does 
not pay to keep rats, and the retail dealer should 
do his part in promoting rat-proof construction. 


“Your Country and Mine—The 
Danger Facing It’ 


In an article entitled ‘‘ Your Country and Mine— 
The Danger Facing It,’’ by W. R. Moss, on pages 
46-47 of this issue, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
presenting a message that should receive the earnest 
attention of every reader. 

Practically every citizen is aware in a general 
way that the country is menaced by Bolshevism, 
syndicalism—every sort of ism opposed to Ameri- 
canism—but many are consoling themselves with 
the thought that the good sense of the average 
American citizen will prevail and that this danger 
will pass without any effort on their part. These 
citizens need to be awakened from this sort of leth- 
argy and, so far as the lumber industry is con- 
cerned, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hopes to shock 
it out of any false sense of security by laying be- 
fore it the bald, bare statements of a syndicalist 
who has succeeded in getting a position of power 
and influence in the American Federation of Labor 
and is today leading the strike against the steel 
industry, upon the outcome of which will depend the 
very life of business and industry. 

A reading of these statements can not fail to 
make the blood of.a, patriot and good citizen boil 
in indignation and cause the reader to wonder that 
in this great country such vermin are permitted to 
infest the land. 

But after indignation should come sober, serious 
thought and the question, ‘‘ What can I, as a good 
American citizen, do to offset teachings of this 
character and to save my employees, my friends, 
my neighbors from the folly of following such 
leadership???’ 

Beginning early this year one of the trade com- 
missioners just returned from Europe, went up and 
down the land, addressing lumber conventions and 
other public gatherings, telling the story of Bol- 
shevism as he.experienced it in Russia, and warn- 
ing the people that millions of dollars were being 
spent for the spread of the propaganda in the 
United States. ~ 

His hearers shuddered at the horrors as he de- 
picted them, and many of them then dismissed the 
warning with the thought that such things could 
never prevail in enlightened America. 

At that time, however, one of the rankest disciples 
of syndicalism was insidiously ingratiating himself 
into the inner councils of the American Federation 
of Labor and now has blossomed forth as a leader 
of the great steel strike. Comparatively few peo- 
ple, however, were aware of his real beliefs or were 
familiar with his teachings as exemplified in the 
pamphlet quoted in the article in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN this week. Even since his authorship 
of this pamphlet has become known comparatively 
few people have had opportunity to read it and to 
see in cold type the ghastly, almost unbelievably 
criminal doctrine he teaches. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes they should 
be given this opportunity. Employers should make 
it a point to see that the doctrine is presented to 
their employees in a way to convince them of its 
danger to American institutions and of the folly of 
being led by such men into supporting a war on 
industry. 

Lumber retailers who are not Jarge employers of 
labor may assist in the work by directing the at- 
tention of their local newspapers to this article. 
Many editors have not had an opportunity to read 
this pamphlet of the man who has set himself up 
as a leader of a strike against the industrial life of 
the nation. 

Publie sentiment can bring success or failure to 
this strike. If the public knows the damnable doc- 
trine taught by the man who is leading the strike it 
certainly will not permit its patriotism and Amer- 
icanism to be stultified by even the semblance of 
moral support to this effort to destroy the industrial 
and commercial life of the nation. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad to sup- 
ply reprints of the article by Mr. Moss for the use 
of men in the lumber industry who are interested 
in fighting Bolshevism and syndicalism and main- 
taining the purity and integrity of Americanism. 


Another Lumber “Conservationist” 
Erupts a Brilliant Idea 


Tho there are some national legislators who 
know a great deal about the lumber industry and 
understand its economic problems, there are others 
whose ignorance of it has been exhibited at various 
times in the past. The climax in the latter direction 
appears to have been reached in the introduction of 
a bill in Congress which would prohibit the exporta- 
tion of ‘‘lumber or products of lumber’’ from the 
United States for a period of two years. 

Representative Jefferis is the man who has dis- 
tinguished himself in this way. If he had desired to 
be thorogoing he would, of course, have made his 
bill apply to ‘‘ wood or products of wood.’’ There 
is, however, quite a line of wood products which 
are first reduced to the form of lumber before being 
further manufactured, and whose exportation would 
be prohibited if the proposed bill were enacted; 
which, of course, is beyond the realm of likelihood. 
Furniture is a product of lumber, as are bread 
boards, artists’ easels, wooden picture frames, 
wooden boats, airplanes, talking machine cabinets 
and a vast number of other articles. If one of the 
reference lists of manufactured articles were 
checked it would be found that probably 25 per cent 
of the articles enumerated are manufactured from 
lumber wholly or in major part. 

Representative Jefferis has not disclosed what 
beneficient purpose is to be served by his proposed 
legislation, and until he taxes the public into his 
confidence it is impossible to imagine what benefits 
he thinks might flow from it. 

‘Conservation, what crimes are committed in 
thy name! ’’ 


Airships Suggested for Many 
Lumbering and Forestry Uses 


The Director of Air Service has sent out a bulle- 
tin describing various commercial uses for army 
airships, in which occurs the following paragraph: 

The Forest Service can use the airship to cruise 
timber areas, watch forests and visit areas under 
special investigation. It can supply lumber camps 
with light supplies and mail and bring passengers to 
and fro. With the airship it will be possible for 
scientists to closely watch the leafing, flowering and 
shedding periods of large areas. The tree life on 
difficult mountains can be more closely studied. Seeds 
may be spread over new areas. The action of fires 
can be closely watched and fire fighters be let down 
where needed. In tropical forests trees of great value 
can be hunted for by their flowers, leaves or other 
symptoms seen from above without sending white men 
into insect ridden jungles. 

In discussing the possibilities of airships for 
other purposes, as mineral prospecting, surveying, 
locating schools of fish etc., it is pointed out that 
an airship can remain practically stationary in 
still air and can be hauled down by men upon the 
ground into a landing place which would be entirely 
impracticable for an airplane. 


Creating a Diversified Demand 
for Lumber 


A Nebraska retailer visiting Chicago recently 
was asked by a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN the inevitavie question: ‘‘How do 
you find business in your part of the country?’’ 
He replied that notwithstanding the practical sus- 
pension of new building during a large portion of 
last year, it had been one of the very best experi- 
enced in the many years that he has been operating 
a line of country yards, and that the present year 
thus far has been fully as good, with prospect of 
still further improvement. Asked whether there 
was now, or had been, an extraordinary amount of 
new building in his section he replied in the nega- 
tive, adding in explanation of the good trade en- 
joyed: ‘‘Nowadays lumber is used for so many 
things and in so many different. ways, that there 
is a pretty steady demand regardless of building 
booms. ’’ 

What this retailer evidently had in mind, apart 
from the construction of new buildings, was not 
only the remodeling and repair work that is going 
on constantly, but the supplementary demand for 
lumber for the great variety of appliances and ac- 
cessories required in and around every home, and 
especially upon every farm. It would be hard to 
estimate how many million feet of lumber go into 
consumption annually for minor farm buildings 
such as hog and chicken houses and for such ap- 
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pliances as hay racks, self feeders, water and feed 
troughs, feed ‘‘bunks,’’ as they are called in the 
corn belt, for fattening cattle, and other acces- 
sories. 

While a cons: erable portion of the demand for 
lumber for misccllaneous uses is of natural growth 
a great deal has been done in recent years to de- 
velop this field. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as its 
readers know, has printed many pages of descrip- 
tions and illustrations of various farm and home 
accessories readily constructed from lumber and 
has received glowing reports from any retailers 
of how these suggestions have helped to increase 
their sales. Some retailers also have themselves 
originated new uses for lumber, and actively de- 
veloped a demand thru effective local advertising. 
This codperative effort has brought about the satis- 
factory condition mentioned by the retailer quoted, 
of lumber being used for a great variety of purposes 
instead of merely for building new structures o1 
remodeling and repairing old ones, tho the latter 
field has proven one of great possibilities and has 
helped to save the day during the last year or two 
when new building work had to so large an extent 
been deferred. 


Uniform Purchase Order Blanks 
Promise Benefits 


At a meeting in Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 14, plans 
were laid whereby the retail associations covering 
Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
New York are to codperate in drawing up uniform 
purchase order blanks which the members will be 
urged to use in placing orders. The directors of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State 
of New York already have approved a uniform pur- 
chase order blank, a description of which will be 
found on page 68 of this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

Briefly summed up the use of uniform purchase 
order blanks in making out orders will effect a def- 
inite contract binding both the buyer and the seller. 
Most of the State associations of retailers have 
been checking up on unfilled orders and in many 
States the situation is very bad. The retailers 
feel that when an order is given it should be filled. 
This also is the viewpoint of reputable wholesalers 
and manufacturers also. Investigation developed 
the fact that many unshipped orders which the re- 


tailers thought were binding, were actually mere 
memorandums frequently unsigned and as such are 
not binding. 

The practice of specifying date of delivery will 
do away with speculation and for one thing will 
do much to prevent the sale of lumber which-is not 
on hand. Furthermore, the rapid increases in mar- 
ket price this year were caused in no small part by 
retailers placing duplicate orders wherever they 
would be accepted in a wild scramble to get needed 
stock. The first order that was shipped would re- 
sult in the canceling of the rest. Naturally, a valid 
contract signed by both parties would do away with 
this practice and would result in benefit to all con- 
cerned. 

When an order is accepted it should be shipped 
and it should be received by the buyer. Where the 
time of shipment is indefinite, trouble may arise, 
but where the date by which shipment must be 
made is specified in the order much of this trouble 
ean be done away with. There is much to recom- 
mend uniform purchase order blanks to the reputa- 
ble buyer and seller—and they should prove a ter- 
ror to both buyers and sellers who are not on the 
square. 





REVIEW OF CURRENT. LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Feature of Southern Pine Market 


Reports from practically all the chief production 
and distributing centers agree that the southern 
pine market is showing irregular- 
ity as a result of a gradual slack- 
ening in demand, and the upward 
price movement which was so pro- 
nounced a few weeks ago under 
pressure of a literally overwhelm- 
ing demand now seems to have 
been arrested, altho no weakness 
is apparent. The slackening seems 
to be chiefly in the demand from 
the East and the North and is at- 
tributed partly to the approach of 
bad weather in those sections, 
which always slows up building 
construction, and partly to the i 
big steel strike which is having a 
negative influence to a greater or ; 
smaller extent on every industry 
and is putting the brakes espe- 
cially on speculative building. 
However, demand from the local 
southern field and the middle 
West continues quite heavy, ac- 
cording to most reports. Farm- 
ers, having practically completed 
their field work for this season, 
are now beginning to turn their 
attention more largely to fall 
building and repair work, with 
the result that many retailers who 
have practiced the hand-to-mouth 
method of purchasing now find 
themselves short of many items in 
demand and are rushing forth 
their orders. The decline in the 
demand for southern pine, in com- 
mon with most other building 
woods, seems largely confined to 
the cities, and should this situa- goythern Pine 
tion continue the manufacturers Barometer 
have hopes tor at least a brisk 
country trade during the late fall and early winter 
to support the market in the meanwhile. However, 
any real period of trade dullness seems out of the 
question, especially for the reason that a great 
building season is expected next spring and the re- 
tailers are likely to start their buying for spring 
requirements early to make sure that they are under 
cover. Heavy rains in some producing sections 
have interfered with operations considerably dur- 
ing the last week. 
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The Trade in Western Pines 


There has been no change of consequence from 
the conditions in the western pines market that 
have prevailed for several weeks. Inland Empire 
mills still are unable to accept much of the busi- 
ness offered them, on account of heavy files of 
old orders. Their production has now reached a 
point within about 10 percent of normal, and their 
plans for winter logging are ambitious, to insure a 
steady run next season. The white and sugar pine 
manufacturers of California are literally swamped 
with business. The rush of eastern inquiries con- 
tinues in spite of the fact that the mills are con- 
sistently turning down new business, being largely 
oversold on their product for the rest of the year. 
Shop lumber is in especially keen demand, but 
there is little to be had and the manufacturers have 


little prospect of being able to accumulate any 
stock in this line. They have suffered quite severely 
from the car shortage recently, which has put them 
far behind in their shipments. Lath are scarce 
everywhere and are bringing exceptional prices. 


Conditions on the West Coast 


Douglas fir, in common with most other kinds of 
building wood, during the last two weeks has 
experienced a considerable decrease in demand. 
The car shortage is still severe and is hampering 
business badly, and some are inclined to blame 
this situation for the present lull in business; but 
it no doubt is correct to say that trade is more quiet 
fundamentally and that no material spurt of activ- 
ity ean be looked for until the retailers again come 
into the market more generally, That unparalleled 
activity will be witnessed early in the coming year 
there is little doubt, for an active building season 
can reasonably be expected next spring and dealers 
must do some fairly extensive buying before they 
can meet such a situation, their present stocks as 
a rule being inadequate. In the meanwhile mills 
apparently will be given a chance to clear the decks 
for this enlarged activity by cleaning up their old 
order files and building up more adequate stocks 
than they have had for a long time. In the mean- 
while production rapidly is approaching normal. 
During the week ended Oct. 4 it was within 1.88 
percent of normal and was favored by good operat- 
ing conditions. Shipments were 24.35 percent be- 
low the cut, which of course was due in part to the 
short car supply; and orders were 32.27 percent 
below the output. The mills reporting to the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association now have a balance 
of orders on their books amounting to 82,137,814 
feet, or a little less than a week’s production. In 
view of the orders coming in, however, it still will 
require some weeks of high production to clear off 
the order files and to rebuild reasonable stocks, and 
there is question whether this, after all, can be done 
before the rush for spring stocks begins. In the 
meanwhile reports have it that there has been a 
slight softening in prices for practically all items 
of uppers. 


Notes on the Redwood Market 


Reports from the redwood mills indicate that they 
are loaded up with business, to such extent that they, 
like the white and sugar pine mills, can consider 
practically no new orders. Meanwhile the eastern 
demand continues unabated, being particularly in- 
sistent for siding, finish and tank stock, and the 
fact that only an occasional order is accepted does 
not seem to discourage it. Production has moved 
up a notch or two under the influence of a better 
labor supply, but a very acute shortage of trans- 
portation facilities is hampering shipments. Prices 
of course remain strong, and an advance is likely as 
a result of an increase of 5 cents in the rate on red- 
wood from the Coast to Missouri River points. 





The North Carolina Pine Market 


There has been no let up in the demand for build- 
ing lumber in the North Carolina pine territory, 
———— and the mills in consequence 
find a ready market, especially 
for all the rough lumber they are 
able to produce. In fact, after a 
lull of short duration in the 
dressed lumber market, there has. 
been an increase during the last 
week or ten days in this as well 
as in the amount of rough lumber 
sold. Flooring, thin ceiling, par- 
tition and roofers are the dressed 
items most in demand, and prices 
on the three first-mentioned items 
continue to advance steadily. On 
rough lumber there have been no 
price changes in response to the 
more active call, altho they now 
show more strength than a few 
weeks ago. Production is stil} 
kept below normal by the lack of 
labor, and shipments are rather 
slow and irregular on account of 
the continued seriousness of the 
ear shortage. 


The Hardwood Market 


While the demand for soft- 
woods has undergone quite a per- 
ceptible decrease during the last 
few days the position of the hard- 
woods continues to be as strong 
as ever, with requirements stead- 
ily increasing and the volume of 
business fully as large as the lim- 
ited offerings allow. It is admit- 
ted that business from construc- 
tion sources has shown a slight de- 
crease, as the building season is 
drawing to a close and as the steel strike is deter- 
ring speculative builders; but the factory demand 
is very large and is the real backbone of the hard- 
wood market. Domestic wholesalers and the fur- 
niture manufacturers are taking the greatest part 
of the output, with the vehicle interests also ac- 
tively on the market after already having cleaned 
up practically everything in the way of hickory and 
ash stocks. Production at several of the important 
hardwood centers during the last few weeks has 
increased, but this has brought no increase in un- 
sold stocks as the output has been fully covered by 
demand. Supplies of quartered white and red oak 
are at rock bottom and the market is strong at the 
highest prices ever quoted. Plain oak also is in an 
exceptionally good position; in fact, in all the 
woods unsold stocks are extremely light as com- 
pared with normal for this time of year. The 
hardwood industry, in the South especially, is ex- 
periencing a severe car shortage that is retarding 
shipments. 
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—Week Ended Oct. 4—————— 


Jan. 1 to Oct. 4—— - 








Association Production Shipments Orders Production Shipments Orders 
*Southern pine ..... 74,433,761 56,670,978 49,188,126 3,019,905,728 2,991,118,054 2,876,138,036 
West Coast .......... 86,114,701 65,149,791 58,329,047 2,732,632,419 2,740,554,089 2,749,669,603 
Western pine ....... 29,127,000 22,389,000 18,400,000 734,689,792 691,252,620 743,900,000 
Northern pine ..... - 4,785,986 4,874,218 ......... 142,503,420 py errr cy ee 
California white and 

sugar pine ........ 11,423,000 7,676,000 5,080,000 236,252,000 176,051,000 155,451,000 





*The southern pine report is for the week ended Oct. 10. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


CREOSOTE AS A WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


We are interested in securing any information you 
have on the creosote dipping industry applied to 
shingles in particular and to the other wood products 
in general. We shall greatly appreciate receiving 
copies of whatever information you may have available 
or reference to possible sources.—INQuIRY No. 49. 


[The above inquiry comes from the commercial 
research department connected with the advertising 
department of an eastern general publication. It 
speaks of creosote dipping probably because the 
writer was not sufficiently acquainted with preserv- 
ative wood processes to know that in the impregna- 
tion of wood other means of application than dip- 
ping are more effective and more generally used 
where penetration to any considerable depth is 
required. For pieces as thin as shingles, however, 
the dipping process is entirely satisfactory. 

The dipping of shingles is very rarely practiced 
with the primary purpose of adding to their dur- 
ability. A good wooden shingle will usually outlast 
the nails ordinarily employed in fastening it. 
shingles are usually dipped for the purpose of 
staining them to some desired tone or color. Creo- 
sote is, however, usually employed as the medium 
for the pigment and adds somewhat to the dura- 
bility of the roofing surface because it appears to 
a considerable extent to protect the nails from 
rust. . 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will not attempt to 
review the entire field of wood preservation, inas- 
much ag a very excellent handbood covering this 
subject is available in ‘‘ Preservation of Structural 
Timber,’’ by Howard F. Weiss, former director of 
the Forest Products Laboratory.—Ep1Tor. ] 


" WHY PICK ON LUMBER? 


Your Washington telegram on page 42 of issue of 
Oct. 11, particularly the last paragraph, reporting 
statement that the Railroad Administration merely 
wished to get the maximum efficiency out of freight 
car equipment, prompts me to ask why, under these 
circumstances, the Railroad Administration proposes 
to apply the storage charge, as the order distinctly 
reads, only to cars of “lumber for reconsignment.” 

This company, not being in the transit car business, 
can ask this question without the bias of selfish inter- 
est: Is it not rather a case of certain portions of the 
lumber trade trying to strike at another part of the 
same trade, with the Railroad Administration (in 
other words, the United States Government), used as 
the club? 

If a storage charge is necessary, why should it not 
be applied to detention of freight cars for any pur- 
pose by other than the railroad operatives themselves ; 
whether loading, unloading or reconsignment ; whether 
at shipping point, ultimate destination, or somewhere 
in between? We all know that there are as many cars 
detained on account of blockades at large industries 
as there are held at reconsigning points for orders. 
A crowded railroad terminal gives to many people 
the impression that all the cars are being held for 
disposition ; whereas, most of them are waiting crews 
and motive power to move them elsewhere. 

Also, if a storage charge is necessary at this time 
and the railroad lines can not or will not supply suf- 
ficient equipment to handle the business, why should 
it not be applied to all commodities? If lumber 
shipped “for reconsignment” is the only offender in 
delay of railroad equipment, the other commodities 
would have no penalty to pay; and if, as some of 
us believe, there are other commodities that give as 
much offense in this line, why should they not pay 
their share of the storage or be forced by the penalty 
into more prompt release of equipment? 

Not only the Railroad Administration and the 
shippers of other commodities, but the shippers and 
receivers of lumber should see the matter in this 
light, and not try to put all the blame on the tran- 
sit car bugaboo.—MarsH & TRUMAN LUMBER CO., 
CHICAGO. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF COMMISSION MAN 


We would like to have your opinion about a certain 
ease, 

If a company orders a car of lumber from a com- 
mission agent at a certain price and, he acknowledges 
it at price agreed upon, and then the lumber advances 
and he claims the mill would not furnish it any more, 
but agent could furnish another car at market value, 
could he be held to furnish carload per terms of ac- 
knowledgment? And if the car at market value was 
ordered, could the difference between market value and 
the acknowledgment on first car be deducted? What 
do you think would be lawful in regard to a case of this 
kind ?7—InQuiry No. 62, 

[A commission salesman in many cases is not the 
agent of a sawmill to whom he may offer an order 
after securing it from the customer. In many in- 
stances he may not have determined in his mind 
where he will place the order at the time he secures 
it. Where this is the case he does not have au- 
thority to bind the lumber manufacturer as princi- 
pal. He is, therefore, acting upon his own re- 
sponsibility, and if he definitely accepts an order 
it is his duty to fill it and he can be held responsible 
upon such a contract. 

Our inquirer apparently has in mind the ordering 
from the same agent of another like carload of 


lumber at a higher market price and upon receipt 
refusing to pay tor it more than the price at which 
the original carload was ordered. Here the two 
transactions are entirely separate, and it is doubt- 
ful if the first would be allowed as a.setoff against 
the second. It, of course, would be proper to buy 
in at market price thru the same agent or from any 
other source a Similar carload and then bring suit 
against the commission agent for the difference be- 
tween the original price on the order which he did 
not fill and the actual price which was paid. This 
would appear to be the proper procedure.—EDITor. | 


CRATING STRIPS IN BUNDLES WANTED 


Could you give us the addresses of different concerns 
from whom we can buy crating strips in bundles? 
They can be made of white pine, poplar, cypress or 
yellow pine about % inch in thickness and about four 
feet long.—INQuiRyY No. 106, 


[The above inquiry comes from Pennsylvania 
and the address of the inquirer will be supplied 
upon request.—EDITOR. ] 


THREE-PLY ONE SIDE VENEER WANTED 

We are in the market for a quantity of approximately 
20,000 square feet of three-ply veneer, #s inch or 4 
inch good oak or good elm one side, reject back. 

We can use new stock in any size which will cut into 
pieces approximately 6x12 inches to advantage. We 
can also use such accumulation of reject stock as many 
manufacturers no doubt have on hand ¥ inch, 4% inch 
or fs inch, three-ply, good oak or elm one side. 

We thought perhaps you could put us in touch with 
manufacturers of this class of material, or with con- 
cerns who might possibly have an accumulation of 
reject stock on hand, that they would be glad to dispose 
of at reasonable figures. 

We might advise that we have written to a great 
many different concerns who have as yet been unable to 
guarantee shipment in time for our requirements. 

If possible, could you send us a complete list of 
different manufacturers to whom we could write, and 
also a list of concerns who use veneer, who might 
happen to have an accumulation of reject stock on 
hand ?—Inquiry No. 83, 


[The above inquiry comes from a novelty manu- 
facturing concern in Iowa. The publication of 
such inquiries in this department usually reaches 
interested parties and results in securing the prod- 
uct desired. The address of the inquirer will be 
supplied upon request.—EDITOR. | 


WANTS A HANDBOOK ON PULPWOOD 

I am anxious to get a book treating on the handling 
of pulpwood in the bush (forest) and on the stream 
(river) ; also, the organization and handling of a 
lumber camp, 

In order to save a little time I would like to have 
you send me on approval by parcel post any books 
covering the subject just mentioned. If they are 
what I want, I will send you check or postoffice money 
order or return at my expense. 

My business is a buyer of pulpwood and one of my 
mills is anxious to have me take charge of its wood 
lands, which means I would have supervision over the 
cutting of standing timber, separating the merchant- 
able lumber from pulpwood, peeling the wood, cording 
it and driving it down a small river to cars for ship- 
ment, It also means the handling of saw logs. I have 
had some practical experience in the bush in Canada 
and I know good pulpwood, and this knowledge supple- 
mented by good books will help a lot more.—INQUIRY 
No. 68. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows of no hand- 
book which treats of the logging and cutting out 
of pulp wood as such. The general subject of log- 
ging as applied to saw timber is covered in ‘‘ Log- 
ging’’ by Bryant, which will help as far as the 
lumber end of the operation is concerned. If any 
of our readers know of any books that will be help- 
ful on the pulpwood subject the information will be 
appreciated.— EDITOR. | 


LOCUST BOLTS OFFERED 

Do you happen to be in possession of the addresses of 
any users of locust? We are in position to furnish 
quite a quantity of locust cordwood cut to lengths for 
treenail manufacture or insulator pin manufacturers, 
and we would like to get in touch with the consumers. 
—Inquiry No, 50. 

[The above inquiry comes from West Virginia. 
Treenails are not so much in demand as they were 
a few months back, but of insulator pins there is 
quite a list of manufacturers and dealers. Most of 
the manufacturers are located close to timber and 
undoubtedly manufacture from their own supply of 
bolts. Our inquirer might however write to the 
American Crossarm Co., 332 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago; the Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th and 
Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.; E. B. Estes & 
Sons, 71 Warren St., New York City, and the 
National Electrical Supply Co., 3030 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C. Some of these dealers and 
jobbers in electrical supplies may however prefer 
to purchase insulator pins already manufactured 
rather than in the bolt.—EbITonr. ] 


LUMBER BUYER WANTS A GUIDE 

Kindly advise us where we could purchase a lumber 
buyer’s guide; also where we could get a list of the 
northern hardwood manufacturers.—INQuirRyY No, 81. 

[The above inquiry comes from the purchasing 
agent of one of the concerns in the Bay City-Sag- 
inaw district who manufacture ready-cut houses 
and sell them direct by mail in competition with 
the retail lumber dealer. This particular concern 
calls its product ‘‘ Mill-cut Homes.’’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not know what 
to recommend to this inquirer in the way of a 
lumber buyer’s guide. A good many of our readers 
have had a good deal of experience in lumber buy- 
ing and perhaps they can suggest in just what 
book the most useful information in this fiel1 has 
been gathered together. 

There is quite a list of hardwood manufacturers 
represented in the States of Michigan and Wisconsin 
and the best list is to be found between the covers 
of the lumber reference books. The publisher of 
either of the two standard compilations will be 
pleased to sell sectional State compilations separate- 
ly bound. Such books, of course, give the names 
of all lumber enterprises, but in the case of saw- 
mills usually indicate whether they cut hardwoods 
as distinct from the soft building woods. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows of no other uptodate 
list. —EDITor. ] 


CORRECTING A CORRESPONDENT’S ERROR 

The Omaha correspondent who states there is no 
sawmill nearer than Arkansas that can cut the walnut 
logs is very much mistaken. Kansas City has two 
plants and Chillicothe one. Des Moines Saw Mill 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa, is another concern cutting 
walnut logs.—F. A. CARRIpR, Kansas City, Mo. No. 


8. 

[This statement referred to occurred in a report 
that walnut logs were piled at a number of sta- 
tions. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN corrected the 
statement in an editorial paragraph, which, however, 
was omitted in the makeup. The Des Moines con- 
cern makes a specialty of walnut, and there are also 
a few other walnut concerns in Iowa. This com- 
pany advises that specific commodity rates are in 
effect applying on walnut logs from Nebraska points 
to Des Moines and that delay in moving these logs 
is due to lack of labor for hauling and loading 
them on cars.—EDIToR. | 


SHORTLEAF DOOR FRAMES WANTED 

I have generally found that you good people could 
help me out when I had a particularly hard problem 
and I would like to know if you know of any yellow 
pine manufacturers who make a specialty of shortleaf 
door frames. I want to get a few cars cut from 1%%- 
inch stock, and if you can give me this information I 
would very much appreciate it.—INQuiryY No. 90. 

[The above inquiry comes from Boston. A num- 
ber of manufacturers can get out this sort of work, 
but the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not know the 
present condition of their order files. Those pre- 
pared to accept the order will please answer and 
the address of the inquirer will be supplied.— 
EDITOR. | 


CRITICIZES ARSENAL EMPLOYEES’ PLAN 

In a letter Sept. 1 to employees’ representatives in 
Arsenal Orders Branch of Ordnance Department, Sec. 
Baker promises that efforts will be made to have estab- 
lished in all manufacturing phases of department work 
a plan for actual control of production activities by 
employees, including appointment of foremen and deter- 
mination of prices paid to workmen. 

The above is the plan of the I. W. W. 

In other words, they reserve the right to hire and fire 
all foremen, 

This is submitted for your consideration. 

I really think that if this policy is started among 
United States Government employees it will not tend 
to a solution of the labor problem.—INQquiry No. 94. 

[The above observation comes from a well known 
Florida lumberman. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has not received a sufficiently complete description 
of the Rock Island plan to pass judgment upon it, 
but it is quite obvious from what has already ap- 
peared in the public press that there is here some 
effort by the employees toward actual efficiency and 
toward increase of output. This is entirely the re- 
verse of the practices of the I. W. W. which are 
systematically and continuously by fair or unfair 
means to make the workmen’s effort of as little 
value as possible to the employer and his product 
as costly as possible.—EbITor. | 





WANTS LIGHT ON LUMBER CRUISING 


We understand there is a device on the market used 
by timber cruisers for counting the number of trees or 
estimating timberland. Also, do you publish a book 
of rules covering this kind of work ?—INQuIRy No. 48. 


[The ‘‘Timber Cruising Manual and :Record,’’ 
by E. A. Chase, published by the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN not only tells how to estimate standing 
timber but provides a very convenient form for 
recording tally. A descriptive circular has been 
sent the inquirer—EDITor. | 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


There probably has never been a period in 
American history when the need for right think- 
ing—thinking along broad but fundamentally 
sound economic lines—was so imperative as at 
the present time. The World War has plunged 
practically every civilized country heavily into 
debt, the greater burden, however, falling on the 
belligerents. Neutral countries nevertheless have 
been affected, not only thru the maintenance of 
their neutrality but thru the indirect influence of 
the abnormal demand of productive industry at-a 
time when the productive man-power of the world 
was greatly reduced by employment of millions 
in military activities. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the chief object 
to be attained in the next few years is the reduc- 
tion or payment of these war obligations, for no 
people burdened with excessive indebtedness for 
any considerable length of time can continue 
either happy or satisfied with their lot. One way 
of paying debts, of course, is thru the practice of 
economy in individual or personal expenditures, 
thus transferring a greater share of individual in- 
come to capital account by its investment in se- 
curities or productive enterprises. Thus the in- 
dividual, following such conservative lines, con- 
tributes to increased production and assists not 
only in carrying the burden of war obligations 
but in creating new wealth out of which to retire 
those obligations. 

In the very nature of things wars are fought 
on credit—credit transferred from individual ac- 
counts thru taxes and bond issues to Govern- 
ment account. It is essential in this transfer that 
methods be utilized which will enable the govern- 
ment to provide itself with funds with the least 
possible disturbance to existing investments. 
Hence, there is always experienced an increase in 
the circulating media of a country in a war 
period, and this process involves a phase of cur- 
rency inflation. Owing to the comparatively 
short period of the participation of this country 
in war, the existence here of the most modern 
banking system of the world (the Federal re- 
serve), and to a determination to hold inflation 
down to the lowest possible point, the amount 
of increased circulation representing loans on war 
obligations in our Federal reserve system is ap- 
proximately one-fifth of the total increase in cir- 
culating media. 

Production was speeded up enormously during 
the war, and in tnis process there are found fea- 
tures which promise to be of lasting benefit to 
this country. Millions of dollars, for instance, 
have been expended in reéstablishing our ship- 
ping industry and our ocean carrying business on 
a basis which will make it a factor in the future. 
Obviously this is a capital investment and the 
same may be said of many of the other expendi- 
tures made by this country in the war period. 
Such expenditures must be productive of incomes 
in the future which will help care for the debt 
burden incurred during the war, not only here, 
but abroad, for Europe must have our aid. 

There is, however, a trend in present day events 
which seems not only unsound but a menace to 
the future prosperity of the world. There has 
grown up in labor circles a disposition to exercise 
the vast power of organized labor for the dis- 
tinct purpose of curtailing production and keep- 
ing it near or just under the volume of consump- 
tion, thus tending to maintain high prices and 
high wages. Such a policy in the end restricts 
progress, makes for unsettlement in social con- 
ditions and places a burden upon the masses that 
is not justified. While there may be instances of 
over production so far as a locality is concerned, 
it is inconceivable that there could exist for any 
considerable length of time an excessive or over 
production of essential articles when the world’s 
markets are considered as a unit. For instance, 
a country may produce a bumper crop of wheat 
which will provide a surplus far beyond the re- 
quirements of that particular people, but nature 
is so equally balanced that elsewhere in the world 
there is either a shortage or such a narrow margin 
that this particular surplus can be readily ab- 
sorbed in the world’s reserve necessary to fortify 
against possible famine. 

With millions of men engaged in military ac- 
tivities and thus removed from productive indus- 
try, entailing their support by those remaining in 
productive activities, the world’s reserve or ac- 
cumulated surplus of essential commodities has 
been greatly, if not entirely, depleted. In or- 
dinary times, inroads on these surplusses are 
quickly felt and reflected in price advances in 
the world’s markets. The complete depletion of 
these reserves, it is estimated, would require the 
accumulation of the surplus of five years’ produc- 
tion for replacement. Of course these figures are 
estimates and hence are only approximate, but 


they indicate the character of the problem con- 
fronting us. 

Speeding up and increasing productive capacity 
to meet war requirements in the steel industry 
and in other manufacturing activities is a factor 
to be reckoned with. The wonderful performance 
of the steel mills of this country in the last four 
years indicates a development of efficiency almost 
unbelievable in prewar times. Any interruption 
of such organization, therefore, should be ap- 
proached with great hesitancy on the part of 
either labor or the steel operators. 

In the world’s business situation today effort 
should be made to eliminate as far as possible 
two features—extravagance and _ inefficiency. 
Anything that tends to countenance either is a 
menace to our future prosperity and adds to the 
world’s burden of meeting the accumulated debt 
obligations. One writer has pointed out that one 
might conclude upon superficial observation at 
the present time that the doctrine that a man’s 
income depends in the long run upon what he pro- 
duces, no longer prevails; in other words, that 
society has been so revolutionized as a result of 
the war that man can consume more than former- 
ly while producing less. 

It is fairly safe to conclude that wonderful as 
has been the progress of the last century, we are 
not yet living in the age of miracles. The eco- 
nomic theory that man should work less hours is 
not predicated on any such policy as that out- 
lined above. It is predicated on the theory that 
as man’s efficiency and skill increase his daily 
hours of labor should decrease correspondingly. 
In other words, if the unit of six hours is at- 
tained, it should be predicated on the theory that 
the production in a six-hour day should equal that 
of the previous eight-hour day. Is the policy of 
the average union today being formulated in 
that direction? In many instances, obviously not. 

There is in the city of Chicago a rather small 
plant in which skilled workmen are employed, op- 
erating on a profit sharing plan. In this plant 
there is a unit day of comparatively few hours. 
The wage scale in force in that plant is lower than 
in other plants manufacturing similar articles, but 
it is computed on the requirements out of profits 
from the business to care for overhead such as 





WORK—CO-OPERATION— 
PROSPERITY 


Editorial, Chicago aig Eaaminer, Aug. 22, 
191 


Put one hundred men on an island where 
fish is a staple article of sustenance. Twen- 
ty-five of the men catch fish. Twenty-five 
others clean the fish. Twenty-five cook 
the fish. Twenty-five hunt fruit and vege- 
tables. 

So long as everybody works there is 
plenty. All hands are happy. 

Ten of the allotted fish catchers stop. 

Ten more dry and hide part of the fish 
they catch. 

Five continue to catch fish, but work 
only part of the day at it. 

Fewer fish go into the kitchen. 

But the same number of men insist upon 
having the same amount of fish. 

The fifty men who formerly cleaned and 
cooked the fish have less to do owing to 
the under supply of fish. But they con- 
tinue to demand food. 

Gradually greater burdens are laid upon 
the fruit and vegetable hunters. These 
insist upon a larger share of fish in return 
for their larger efforts in gathering fruit 
and vegetables. It is denied them and 
soon twenty of the twenty-five quit. 

But the entire one hundred men continue 
to insist upon their right to eat. 

The daily food supply gradually shrinks, 
The man with two fish demands three ba- 
nanas in exchange for one of them. The 
man with two bananas refuses to part with 
one for fewer than three fish. 

Finally the ten men remaining at work 
quit in disgust. Everybody continues to 
eat. The hidden fish are brought to light 
and consumed. Comes a day when there 
is no food of any kind. Everybody blames 
everybody else. 

What would seem to be the solution? 

Exactly! We thought you would guess it. 

For we repeat that you can’t eat, buy, 
sell, steal, give away, hoard, wear, use, 
play with or gamble with what isn’t. 











interest on investment, management and so’ on. 
Employees, however, are permitted to work over- 
time and receive overtime pay in the shape of an 
equal division with the management of the profits 
on the overtime production. This makes for effi- 
ciency. If the plant could be operated with two 
or three shifts, obviously the unit day wage seale 
could be increased materially. 

Unnecessary idleness of plant capacity entails 
waste and affects labor as well as capital. There 
is an enormoys amount of plant capacity in this 
country, which, if utilized to the fullest extent 
possible with the available amount of labor, would 
contribute much to the meeting of the war obliga- 
tions. The steel mills, so long as there is a demand 
in the world’s markets for their products, more 
fully utilize this invested capital thru the opera- 
tion of day and night shifts, demonstrating great 
efficiency and reaching an enormous output. This 
tends to cheapen the unit price for the products. 

E. H. Gary, chairman of the United States Steel 
Corporation, in his statement before the Senate 
Committee, by refusing to operate the mills on the 
closed shop basis, which the radical element is 
endeavoring to force on to him, clearly indicated 
that he is a strong opponent of any policy that 
would tend to curtail production, especially at this 
time. Obviously it is impossible for organized la- 
bor to guarantee production to the extent possible 
in plants operating under the open shop policy. 
In labor circles, fortunately, there are two dis- 
tinct elements, the radicals headed by Fitzpatrick 
and Foster and the more conservative element 
represented by Samuel Gompers. The former em- 
brace ideas of bolshevism or syndicalism, while the 
conservatives favor trade unionism. The issues 
in the steel strike involve more than a mere par- 
tial paralysis of an industry. They strike at the 
foundation of industry and may involve our 
ability to continue to be prosperous. 

Confiscation of wealth already in existence will 
not solve the world’s financial problems, for that 
means the mere shifting of wealth, whereas the 
world’s debt burden calls for an increased pro- 
duction of wealth or income. Any idea of in- 
creased consumption of incomes with decreased 
production obviously is unsound. The solution 
of the world’s debt paying problem entails in- 
vention, substitution of machinery for manual 
labor, development of skill in manual arts, greater 
efficiency, both in mechanical and manual lines, 
brain power as well as man power and conserva- 
tivism to the end that every dollar of income is 
made to perform its proper function and con- 
tribute to the support of mankind thru the em- 
ployment of savings as capital. The capital 
wealth of this country is very largely owned by 
the thrifty wage earner and the salaried man 
and not, as many seem to think, by a few shrewd 
captains of industry. Few big business concerns 
are able to operate without the use of credit and 
accommodations extended by the banks. These 
bank and investment funds represent the surplus 
earnings of industry, both individual and corpo- 
rate, and are very largely individual earnings in 
excess of living requirements, 





Michigan Retail Yard Changes Hands 


Wuite PicEon, Micu., Oct. 13.—The lumber yard 
of F. C. Driesbach & Son at this place has recently 
been sold to a new corporation styled the White 
Pigeon Lumber Co. The stockholders of the new 
company are Charles H. Barnaby, a hardwood lum- 
ber manufacturer of Greencastle, Ind.; M. 8. Rudi- 
sill, manager of the Niles Lumber Co., Niles, Mich. ; 
William J. Ruckel, of the same company; and Will 
A. Cavin, of Sturgis, Mich. 

The new owners have selected as manager of 
the yard William J. Ruckel, who for the last two 
years has been assisting M. 8. Rudisill, manager 
of the Niles Lumber Co. Mr. Ruckel is a thoroly 
competent, well posted and enthusiastic retail lum- 
berman and it is expected that the yard of the 
White Pigeon Lumber Co. will be kept uptodate in 
every respect and operated in accordance with the 
policies of the Will A. Cavin yard at Sturgis and 
the Niles Lumber Co. yard at Niles. 

The new company announces that the outlook is 
very good for a large business and as there is great 
need for houses in this section the prospects are 
bright for a considerable amount of building next 
year. The Eddy Paper Co. operates a large fac- 
tory here and is now building five houses for em- 
ployees and plans to build a number of additional 
homes next year. 

PPO 

As THE question of the total membership of the 
American Federation of Labor is often asked it is 
of interest to note that the headquarters of that 
organization reports 3,176,000 members. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


Hardwood Club Meeting Is Optimistic 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SHREVEPORT, La., Oct. 15.—The Southwestern 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club held a special meet- 
ing at the Hotel Youree here today, President Phil 
A. Ryan presiding. The meeting brought together 
a large number of representative manufacturers 
and much was accomplished for the good of the 
industry. A downpour of rain, usually a cause for 
pessimism among sawmill men, did not dim their 
bright hopes for the hardwood industry. At the 
meeting it was shown that Memphis is heavily han- 
dicapped by a car shortage which threatens to close 
down some mills, but the belief is that shipments 
this month will exceed those for September. 

Henry Bohlssen, of New Caney, Tex., delivered 
a well prepared address on grading rules, express- 
ing the belief that the manufacturers should use 
their own rules at all times. J. B. Robinson, of 
Mound, La., urged closer coéperation between man- 
ufacturers thru their association to the end that 
efficiency in manufacturing methods ete. may be 
promoted. W. B. Lurry, of the Iatt Lumber Co., 
talked of the advantages or disadvantages of lum- 
ber vs. box boards. 

The meeting adopted a resolution instructing its 
secretary to express by telegram to Col. Albert 
Deutsch the club’s sympathy and its hope for his 
early recovery. The colonel has been very ill for 
several weeks. 

The next meeting will be held at Alexandria, La., 
the third Wednesday in November. The club en- 
joyed a luncheon served to thirty members. 





Southwestern Open Competition Meet 

[Special telegram to AMBpRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Sureveport, La., Oct. 15.—An Open Competition 
Plan meeting of the southwestern district of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
was held at the Hotel Youree today. J. B. Robin- 
son, the regular chairman for this district, pre- 
sided, and Frank R. Gadd assisted. 

The discussions brought out that wholesale fur- 
niture factories and automobile and flooring manu- 
facturers were buying most heavily and that the 
demand from other consumers is also good. Be- 
cause of the car shortage orders on hand for lum- 
ber which has not been shipped are in excess of 
those of last month. Production for September is 
70 percent of normal, a considerable increase over 
last month. Stocks are 41 percent of normal and 
unsold stocks are reported as 22 percent of normal. 
Labor conditions show no improvement. Crops and 
oil fields have taken some labor from the mills and 
help is said to be unreliable and inefficient. Car 
supply is growing shorter daily and some shippers 
are now receiving less than 10 percent of their re- 
quirements. The sense of the meeting was that 
favorable market conditions will prevail in this 
section for several months, The export of hard- 
woods increased last month and it is expected that 
the demand from abroad will pick up steadily. 





Table Makers Hold Fifteenth Annual 


[Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

EVANSVILLE, Inp., Oct. 15.—The fifteenth an- 
nual convention of the central bureau of Dining 
Table Manufacturers (Inc.) was held here Wednes- 
day and Thursday with about 75 percent of the 
dining table manufacturers in the West and central 
West present. The first business session was held 
Wednesday and was presided over by J. A. Con- 
rey, of Shelbyville, Ind., the retiring president of 
the association. 

Dining table manufacturers were here from Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, In- 
diana, Ohio, Kentucky, Maryland, Pennsylvania 
and several other States. M. Wulpi, of Chicago, 
secretary and founder of the bureau, at Wednes- 
day’s session of the conference gave a report on a 
canvass he has just finished, showing that wages 
of workers; im the table plants have been increased 
20 pertent during“the last three months. In many 
instances hours have been reduced and as materials 
are scarce these new conditions, with the many 
transportation problems, are giving the table man- 
ufacturers something to think about. 

The central bureau was founded fifteen years 
ago by Mr. Wulpi, who has his headquarters in Chi- 
cago. The bureau is a delegate organization repre- 
senting the table manufacturers of the country, 
which are divided into the following clubs: eastern, 
Michigan, interstate, northern and southern. The 
reports of the various clubs were made by their 
secretaries. 

At the annual dinner, held at a local hotel 
Wednesday night, one of the speakers was Benjamin 
Bosse, mayor of Evansville and head of several 
large furniture manufacturing plants. M. Wulpi 


made an address on ‘‘ Fifteen Years in the Table 
Bureau.’’ The final session was held Thursday 
morning. 

The officers of the bureau were reélected. They 
are: President, J. A. Conrey, of Shelbyville, Ind. ; 
vice president, F. D. Sebaugh, of Huntington, W. 
Va.; treasurer, E. Nonnast, of Chicago; commis- 
sioner, M. Wulpi, of Chicago. 





Big Sales Concern Has New Offices 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


SpoKANE, Wasu., Oct. 16.—The main office of 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., which directs the sale 
of Weyerhaeuser timber products in all parts of 
the United States, is to be removed from St. Paul, 
Minn., to Spokane. Arrangements have been made 
for a large space in the Old National Bank Build- 
ing for the accommodation of sales officials, ac- 
countants and other employees. The number of 
persons who will remove to Spokane as the result 
of the change is estimated at sixty-five to seventy- 
five. 

L. 8. Case, manager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., St. Paul, is in Spokane. He has spent several 
days here making preliminary arrangements for 
the new home of the company and the installation 
of the equipment. Mr. Case will make his home 
here. The claims of Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 
were presented before Spokane was selected. Said 
Mr, Case today: 

Spokane is the best town in the Pacific Northwest. 
Spokane has the resources and is nearest the sources 
of lumber supply. We are not traveling 1,500 miles to 
the chief source of supply when we are situated in 
Spokane. Many advantages are obtained in the selec- 
tion of Spokane as the headquarters of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co. We have secured large quarters 
in the Old National Bank Building for the offices and 
while no date has been set for the removal, we hope 
to be here and ready to do business by Dec. 1. In 


fact we are already here and will make additions as 
fast as we can. 

The selling field of the company is between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Atlantic ocean, and we have 
offices from Denver to Boston, all of which will be 
retained. The field is covered by seventy-five to one 
hundred salesmen, who will come to Spokane fre- 
quently. Don C, Lawrence, who has been district 
manager with headquarters in Spokane, will remain 
with the organization. We will sell Inland Empire, 
west Coast and Minnesota products. 





Awakening to Menace of Coal Strike 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 16.—The Government 
is making every effort to avert the threatened 
strike of bituminous coal miners scheduled for Nov. 
1, Should the strike become effective and be suc- 
cessful in getting out the large army of workers 
the industries of the nation would be paralyzed in 
a few weeks, Bituminous production now is run- 
ning about 11,000,000 tons a week and the reserve 
on hand is about 30,000,000 tons. It is estimated 
that the railroads have not more than two weeks’ 
supply on hand. Confidential information in the 
hands of the Government makes it clear that the 
radical agitators are making a serious effort to 
control labor, more especially the many thousands 
ot workers on strike and those threatening to strike. 
It appears to be clear that they aim at revolution. 
Officials are banking on the common sense of the 
average worker not to be swept off his feet. Mean- 
while the threat of revolution is being aired from 
day to day in Congress with a view to waking up 
the people to the menace which confronts them. 
The more conservative elements have not aban- 
doned hope that something definite and constructive 
will come out of the national industrial conference. 





Extends Date of Law on Directorates 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 15.—The Senate, at 
the request of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the short line railroads, has passed a joint reso- 
lution extending until July 1, 1920, the effective 
date of section 10 of the Clayton Act, which seeks 
to get rid of the interlocking directorates as ap- 
plied to railroads. An amendment was adopted 
providing that this section shall be effective as to 
all corporations organized after Jan. 12,1918. The 
effective date is extended as to older corporations 
because of the fact that the principal roads are 
still under Federal control. 

In fixing the date at July 1, 1920, it is possible 
the Senate judiciary committee figured that the 
railroads probably will have been returned to pri- 
vate control before then, altho the date is still in 
doubt. President Wilson nas made no statement 
on this point since he intimated months ago that 
he contemplated returning the roads Dee. 31. It 
is generally believed Mr. Wilson will end the period 
of Federal control then unless adequate regulatory 
legislation is passed meanwhile. 


Tie Prices Are Increased 10 Cents 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 15.—The Railroad Ad- 
ministration has advanced the price of pine cross 
ties in Florida, southern Alabama, southern Missis- 
sippi and southern Georgia 10 cents each. This 
increase followed conferences here and in the South. 
The final conference was held late last week, when 
M. E. Towner, chief of the forest products section 
of the central purchasing committee, went over the 
cost figures with President R. H. Paul and C. E. 
Melton, of the Southeastern Tie Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Messrs. Paul and Melton were not altogether 
satisfied with a 10 cent increase, contending the 
advance should be greater. They conceded, how- 
ever, that on the strength of the incomplete cost 
figures submitted, the 10 cent increase would give 
them a reasonable profit. When they returned home 
it was with the understanding that they would 
procure actual cost figures which, they said, would 
show conclusively that the 10 cent inerease is not 
sufficient to allow them a fair profit. If their 
actual cost figures show this, Mr. Towner will 
grant a further increase to Florida producers. 

The understanding is that producers in Alabama, 
Georgia and Mississippi are reasonably well pléased 
with the increase. The trouble with the cost figures 
produced here by Messrs. Paul and Melton was that 
they were not complete and, as they said, not cor- 
rect for that reason. 

The increase applies to both sap and heart ties. 
Mr. Towner also agreed to purchase in the future 
some of the smaller ties which the Railroad Admin- 
istration had been rejecting. This will help pro- 
duction. It is expected that the increaséd price 
will boost production. Of course if the complete 
cost figures show that producers are not making 
money with the increase those particular producers 
can hardly be expected to break their backs in get- 
ting out an increased number of ties. 

However, they can be assured of a further ad- 
justment in prices if they can demonstrate that 
they can not make money on the increased schedule. 





To Survey Public Building Needs 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 15.—The Senate com- 
mittee on public buildings and grounds has been 
authorized to make an investigation of the present 
status of public building construction. It probably 
will make a sort of general survey with a view to 
ascertaining what will be the possible demands for 
additional public buildings as well as the amount 
of money heretofore appropriated and the status 
of construction work. 





Wins Renomination for Councilman 


Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 15.—Commissioner Arthur 
W. Kreinheder was renominated yesterday for the 
office of councilman of the city. He received 27,043 
votes, or about 4,800 votes more than the next 
highest candidate. Eighteen men were in the race, 
of whom six were nominated. Mr. Kreinheder is 
vice president of the Standard Hardwood Lumber 
Co., of this city. 





Postpone New Helena-Memphis Rates 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 14.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today issued an order post- 
poning until Dec. 1, 1919, the effective date of its 
fourth section order No. 7404, affecting rates on 
lumber shipments from Memphis and Helena to in- 
terstate points. The original order was made effec- 
tive Sept. 15. Subsequently this was modified to be- 
come effective Oct. 15. Upon consideration a fur- 
ther postponement of forty-five days was granted. 





THE CAUSE of the death of elm trees thruout the 
country, according to William C. Ball, secretary 
of the board of trustees of the Indiana State Nor- 
mal School, who has given the subject much atten- 
tion, is the shortage in woodpeckers, and a conse- 
quent increase in the number of insects and worms 
destructive to trees. Recently a fine elm tree on 
his premises died of the prevailing tree disease and 
he had it cut down. Under the bark he found hun- 
dreds of small worms, which had sucked the life 
of the giant elm that was nearly three-quarters of 
a century old. A neighbor whose companion elm 
had shown signs of decay sent for a tree expert, 
but he could not restore it. When it was cut down 
it was found to be as thickly infested with the 
small worms as was the Ball tree. Mr. Ball says 
that the death of the trees was foretold twenty- 
five years ago by Col. Brown, of Rochester, Ind. 
known as the ‘‘Bird and Bee man’’ in a series of 
lectures he made thruout the country in which he 
pleaded for the preservation of birds. 
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TIMBER OWNERS HEARD ON TAXATION 


Commission Will Consider Protests on Annual 


Tax at Full Cash Value 


Hovueuton, Micu., Oct. 14.—The Michigan State 
‘Tax Commission in future timber valuing will give 
consideration to the objection of timber owners as 
to the true cash value of timber lands, based on 
the fact that timber is inert property and returns no 
revenue unless the timber is sold. This is a result of 
hearings conducted in Ontonagon County, which 
brought out that timber owners have been paying 
taxes on their lands for many years, without get- 
ting any revenue therefrom, The timber owner, it 
was pointed out, gets a return on his investment 
once and once only, and that is when he sells 
his timber. If he has to pay taxes on his timber 
year after year at full cash value, he argues, he is 
made to carry an undue burden of taxation. 

The timber owners pointed out that in their case 
the taxation principle is entirely different from 
that involved in the taxation of merchandise stocks, 
farms or bank stock, which are assessed at true 
cash value, for such property returns to the owners 
an annual revenue. 





— 


HEIR CLINGS TO “OLD OAKEN BUCKET” 


Scituate, Mass., Oct. 13.—Just because ‘‘the 
old oaken bucket’’ is ‘‘dear to her heart,’’ Mrs. 
Ann R. Clapp, sole heir to the old mill made famous 
by Woodworth’s poem, refuses to sell the property 
to the people of this community who want it for a 
‘community memorial. The 
mill was built in 1640 and 


different from that of nearly any American officer 
who was overseas, for he was in charge of a train 
of soldiers of the Polish legion who went across 
Germany after the armistice, part of the time 
under fire and subjected to bombing, to aid the 
Polish army which was fighting to establish the 
new Polish-Hun frontier. Vail won a commission 
as second lieutenant of artillery at the first officers’ 
training camp, was assigned to divisional headquar- 
ters as assistant operations and military intelli- 
gence officer, and won his promotions in France. 
His trip across Germany was made after the armis- 
tice, but while feeling was still intense. 





LOOK OUT FOR CHECK FORGER 


BuFrFa.o, N. Y., Oct. 13.—E. & B. Holmes Ma- 
chinery Co., of this city, discovered a few days ago 
that someone was endeavoring to cash forged checks 
bearing the signature of that company. Two such 
forged checks purporting to have been issued by the 
company have been brought to its attention. One 
of these checks was floated in Waterloo, Iowa, Oct. 
4, The company is sending out a circular letter to 
all of its customers warning them to be on the look- 
out against anyone trying to cash these checks. This 
warning contains a facsimile of one of these checks 
and attention is called to the fact that the names 
of officers printed on the check do not agree with 
those of the company nor does the company have 
any account with the Broadway National Bank 
of Buffalo, whose certification appears on the 
check and is a forgery. The check in question was 
drawn to the order of H. R. Holmes for $1,750 and 
bears a stamp showing the certification of the 
check by the cashier of the Broadway National 
Bank of Buffalo. Customers and friends of E. & B. 





for many generations it 
took its toll from the 
farmers’ grist. But the 
community builders of 
Scituate covet the mill, 
the brook and the ‘‘the 
deep tangled wildwood’’ 
in order that they may 
convert it into a perpetual 
memorial of the Pilgrim 
Tercentenary of Plym- 
-outh County; and the His- 
torical Society, the Gar- 
den Club and the Wom- 
-en’s Club have leagued to- 
gether to persuade Ann 
Rosena, as she is known 
to all, to transfer the 
property to the memorial 
association. 

The idea is to keep the 
building in its present 
condition as far as pos- 
sible, adding little that is 
new, and convert it into 
‘@ museum and library. 














Thus far, however, Ann 
Rosena has remained ob- 
durate, and tho her son, 
William, the iceman, is not unwilling to let the 
folks have the mill, he says his mother has made 
‘him promise not to allow it to pass out of his pos- 
session at her death. He says he thinks it would 
be a fine thing to fix it up as a library and mem- 
orial, but if he ever transferred the property he 
would want one stipulation in the deed: If the 
farmers of the community ever raised wheat and 
wanted a mill to grind it he would want the mih 
back. For. the original millstones he has refused 
an offer of $500. 

The accompanying illustration shows the mill as 
it appears today. 





FORMER CAPTAIN WILL START SAWMILL 


Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 13.—The development of a 
sawmill industry in the mountain regions of south- 
western Virginia is planned by a returned soldier 
who served after the armistice with the Polish army 
fighting the Germans, Capt. Edward Vail having 
decided to drop his military title and enter the bus- 
iness for which he was educated at Syracuse. Capt. 
Vail is from Lawrence, Nassau County, N. Y., and 
was graduated from the New York State College of 
Forestry at Syracuse with the class of 1917, to- 
gether with a group of foresters who left school 
two months before graduation to seek commissions 
in the officers’ training camps. Now that the war is 
over Capt. Vail has arranged to start a mill in 
Virginia, the site to depend upon negotiations now 
ander way for timber stumpage. The plan is to 
make a start on a small scale and use native labor, 
expansion to come after the field has been partly 
opened up. He will work particularly in the white 
oak region. Capt. Vail’s experience in Europe was 


HISTORIC MILL WANTED FOR COMMUNITY MEMORIAL 


Holmes Machinery Co. are warned against cashing 
such checks. 


DESCRIBES CONDITIONS IN THE ANTIPODES 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 10.—Among visitors here 
this week was Carl Ruhen, of the Maoriland Im- 
porting Co., Dunedin, New Zealand. Mr. Ruhen is 
making a tour of the Coast investigating lumber 
conditions, his firm being a large dealer in lumber— 
or timber as they call the manufactured article in 
the Antipodes. Mr. Ruhen said that Australia and 
New Zealand have done !ittle reconstruction work 
so far because of the scarcity of materials, and the 
demand for lumber there is strong. 

The Swedish exporters have been able to fur- 
nish nothing in that line as yet because of the scare- 
ity of vessels, and there is an opportunity for the 
Pacifie coast mills if they are ready to supply 
the kind of stock to which the Australians and the 
New Zealanders are accustomed. Heretofore they 
have drawn largely on the Baltic supply, and they 
have been informed that Finland has a large stock 
of lumber for which it is seeking a market as soon 
as shipping facilities are restored. Both Australia 
and New Zealand are in need of houses, nothing in 
the way of construction having been doné during 
the war. 








FOREST PATROL AVIATOR KILLED 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Oct. 11.—Lieut. Webb, pilot of 
a De Haviland forest patrol airplane, was killed 
near Pay Gold, Ore., Oct. 7, when his engine died 
and the machine crashed to earth. Observer Mc- 
Ginn was injured. This is the first serious acci- 
dent that has occurred here since the airplane pa- 
trol was established early in the summer. 


NEW MONTANA MILL STARTS OPERATING 


Replaces Plant Destroyed by Fire—Quality of 
Output Is Top Notch 


Bonner, Mont., Oct. 13.—The big, new sawmill 
of the lumber department of the Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co. here is operating on one shift only 
and some very fine lumber is being produced, Just 
as soon as possible a night shift will be added to 
operate thruout the winter and the two shifts will 
| the mill a daily capacity of at least 400,000 

eet. 

As lumbermen will remember, the sawmill of 
the lumber department of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. was completely destroyed by fire here 
on January 16, 1919. The mill had just been 
thoroly overhauled and the company had started 
manufacturing operations in the hope of accumu- 
lating a general stock of lumber for shipment 
thruout the year. The fire did not destroy much 
lumber, but all that which had been accumulated 
has now been shipped out. 

Construction of the new sawmill on the site 
of the old plant has been completed. The new 
plant will be operated at full capacity until a 
large stock of well assorted western white pine 
is accumulated. The new mill is equipped with 
three double cutting band saws and has up-to- 
date machinery in every department. 

During the time the company has been unable 
to saw lumber, active logging operations have 
continued and the company now has a stock of 
logs on hand amounting to approximately 40,000,- 
000 feet and preliminary work in the woods has 
been carried to a point that has opened up the 
timber bodies for continued logging for at least 
one year. Thus the company feels assured of a 
full supply of logs for actual sawing and that it 
will be able to take care of the requirements of 
the trade at the earliest date that weather con- 
ditions will permit of the proper seasoning of the 
new stock. Care will be exercised to see that 
stock shipped is in splendid condition, as the 
company prides itself upon the quality of the lum- 
ber it turns out and with the new equipment it 
expects to turn out even better worked stock than 
before. 


MAKES BUSINESS TRIP IN AIRPLANE 


LittLE Rock, Ark., Oct. 13—To E. L. Bruce, 
president of the E, L. Bruce Co., Little Rock, pos- 
sibly falls the distinction of being the first lumber- 
man in the United States to make a business trip 
in an airplane. This unique experience fell to Mr. 
Bruce recently when he planned to make an im- 
portant business trip to Shreveport, La., and missed 
the train on which he was to make the journey. 
The Government airplane field is located next to the 
plant of Mr. Bruce’s company and as it was im- 
portant that he reach Shreveport without delay he 
arranged with Pilot Robert E. Ryan to take him in 
his airplane to Shreveport, a distance of 210 miles. 
The trip was made in safety and Mr. Bruce was en- 
abled to fill his business engagement without loss 
of time. 


SELLS RIGHTS TO. WICKER WEAVER 


MENOMINEE, Micu., Oct. 14.—Canadian rights to 
the Lloyd Loom, the only machine ever invented 
which weaves wickers for baby carriages, furniture 
or baskets, were sold today by the inventor, Mar- 
shall B. Lloyd, to a group of American capitalists. 
J. W. Wells and F. A. &pies, millionaire lumbermen 
of this city who are interested in the deal, inti- 
mated that the plant would be located at Winni- 
peg, Toronto, Montreal or Hamilton. Neither Mr. 
Lloyd nor the purchasers would give out the price 
paid but it is said to run into six figures. Last 
summer Mr, Lloyd refused $1,000,000 for American 
rights after Australia paid $250,000 to use the 
loom for employment of crippled soldiers. Since 
then a $1,000,000 corporation was organized here 
and the largest baby carriage factory in the world 
is near completion. 











URGED TO BUILD HOG SHELTERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 13.—Experts of the 
Department of Agriculture are urging farmers to 
get busy and build shelters for their hogs for the 
fall and winter. p 

Not only is it fashionable, but also it is prac- 
tical, to build hog houses in the fall when farm 
work is not so pressing and when the approaching 
winter demands proper shelter for the swine. Spe- 
cialists of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture do not recommend any special type of hog 
house as superior to all others. The style which 
the individual farmer selects, whether it be a colony 
house, a central type farrowing house, portable 
houses, or simple shelters which provide sleeping 
quarters only, must be decided upon by the farmer 
himself. 
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Your Country and Mine—The Danger Facing It 











Do you, Mr. Business Man, know what ‘‘Syn- 
dicalism’’ is? Do you know that you have a 
direct personal interest in the outcome of the 
present steel strike? Have you followed the 
course of the strikes for the last seven years so 
that you can say whether they seem to be fol- 
lowing a comprehensive, preconceived plan? Do 
you realize that all that you and I have spent our 
lives for is in jeopardy from the leadership of 
the men who are inciting and leading these 
strikes? Can you look at the present home life 
and conditions of labor from the standpoint and 
thru the eyes of the laboring man when he is 
talking matters over at home even as you talk 
over your family affairs? 

Every strike, large and small, directly concerns 
you and me. As we value our homes and our 
country, it is time for us to stop, to consider care- 
fully and prayerfully all the facts from all pos- 
sible viewpoints—and then to act dispassionately, 
with judgment and with courage. It is not a 
time’ for fear and excited action, but it is a time 
for clear thinking, calm judgment and resolute 
action. 

To such as will think and plan, who dare to 
know the facts, I present the following condensa- 
tion of a 47-page pamphlet on syndicalism, pub- 
lished in 1912 by Earl C. Ford and William Z. 
Foster. Mr. Foster is at present secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor and a leader in the 
present steel strike. He testified recently that he 
was born in the slums. Whatever his early en- 
vironment, he has had the innate qualities to 
come thru that environment to his present power. 

The condensation is quoted verbatim and in the 
order in which it appears in the pamphlet except 
that I have taken two definitions which appear 
therein as footnotes and have placed them at the 
beginning of the article to clarify the understand- 
ing of the article as you read. 

The pamphlet consists of an introduction and 
subject matter divided into chapters under the head- 
ings: ‘‘Syndicalism;’’ ‘‘The General Strike;’’ 
**The Daily Warfare of Syndicalism;’’ ‘‘Syn- 
dicalism and Political Action;’’ ‘‘The Relations 
of Syndicalism to Anarchism, Socialism and In- 
dustrial Unionism;’’ ‘‘ History of Syndicalism;’’ 
‘*Syndicalism and the American Labor Move- 
ment.’’ 

Here it is; read it. As you read, remember 
that the men for whom it was written and to 
whom its principles have been and are being 
taught, have not had the mental training which 
you have had; that their lives have been spent 
under hard conditions; that they have not always 
had fair treatment; that in all the essentials of 
human nature they have the same rights, the 
same aspirations, the same passions, the same 
temperamental characteristics as ourselves, The 


reading will appall and anger you, but its teach- ° 


ings must be known and studied by us and into 
the body politic must be injected a virus which 
shall kill these germs of riot and revolution. 


On page 5, Mr. Foster gives the following 
definition: 

“Syndicalism”’ is the French term for labor 
unionism. It is derived from the word “syndicat,”’ 
or local labor union. To distinguish themselves 
from conservative unionists, French rebel unionists 
call themselves revolutionary syndicalists. The 
former are known as conservative syndicalists. In 
foreign usage the French meaning of the term 
syndicalism has been modified. It is applied 
solely to the revolutionary labor union movement. 

‘*Direct Action’’ is defined on page 4 as fol- 
lows: 


This much maligned term means simply the di- 
rect warfare—peaceful or violent, as the case may 
be—of the workers upon their employers, to the 
+ ee of all third parties, such as politicians, 
etc. 

_In the following digest consisting of quota- 
tions from the pamphlet the page of the pamphlet 
~ which the quotation is found is placed on the 
eft. 


The True Cause and Its Cure 


(2) The fallacies of the various other orthodox 
explanations for the social inequalities and their 
terrible effects will at once be apparent to the in- 
telligent inquiring worker. He must seek deeper 
for the true explanation. He will find it in the 
wages system, which is the foundation institution of 
modern society. 


(3) The wages system of robbery is responsible 
for the great extremes of poverty and wealth to 
be found in modern society. It has existed ever 
since the very beginning of industrialism and its 
effects grow worse daily. Every invention of a 
labor-saving device, by increasing the army of the 
unemployed and making the competition for jobs 
keener, enables the owners of the industries more 


[By William R. Moss] 


thoroly to exploit their slaves. Thus the wages 
system has the effect of making invention of labor- 
saving devices curses to the bulk of society, instead 
of blessings as they should be. 


The Revolution 


The wages system is the most brazen and gigantic 
robbery ever perpetrated since the world began. So 
disastrous are its consequences on the vast armies 
of slaves within its toils that it is threatening the 
very existence of society. If society is even to be 
perpetuated—to say nothing of being organized 
upon an equitable basis—the wages system must 
be abolished. The thieves at present in control of 
the industries must be stripped of their booty and 
society so reorganized that every individual shall 
have free access to the social means of production. 
This social reorganization will be a revolution. Only 
after such a. revolution will the great inequalities 
of modern society disappear. 

(4) * * * Working class political action is rapidly 
coming to be recognized as even worse than use- 
less. It is being superseded by the direct action 
of the labor unions. 


The Goal of Syndicalism 


(6) The syndicalist movement is a labor union: 


movement, which in addition to fighting the every- 
day battles of the working class, intends to over- 
throw capitalism and reorganize society in such a 
manner that exploitation of man by man thru the 
wages system shall cease. The latter phase of this 
triple task—the establishment of a society worthy 
of the human race—is the real goal of syndicalism 
and the end for which all its efforts are finally 





WILLIAM R. MOSS, CHICAGO ; 
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spent. Consequently, an understanding of the man- 
ner in which the new society shall be organized is 
a matter of first importance to syndicalists and 
they have given it much thought. 


The Operation of the Industries 
Anti-Statism 


At this early date, tho many of the minor details 
of the organization plan of the new society can only 
be guessed at, many of its larger outlines are fairly 
clear. One of these is that there will be no State. 
The syndicalist sees in the State only an instrument 
of oppression and a bungling administrator of in- 
dustry and proposes to exclude it from the future 
society. He sees no need for any general supervis- 
ing governmental body and intends that the workers 
in each industry shall manage the affairs of their 
particular industry; the miners shall manage the 
mines; the railroaders manage the railroads, and 
so on thru all the lines of human activity. 

(8) Syndicalism and democracy based on suffrage 
do not mix. 

Division of the Social Product 

The question of the system for the division of the 
social product in the new society has not been the 
subject of much discussion by syndicalists. How- 
ever, they very generally accept the anarchist 
formula: ‘From each according to his ability; to 
each according to his needs,’’ They will abolish all 
ownership in the social means of livelihood and 
make them free for each to take what he needs. 

They believe that when all are free to help them- 
selves from the all-sufficing products of society 
they will no more misuse their’ opportunity than 
people now misuse the many enterprises under 
capitalism—streets, roads, bridges, libraries, parks 
ete..—which. are managed according to the 
anarchistic principle of each taking what he needs. 
The prevailing code of ethics will prevent would- 
be idlers from taking advantage of this system. 

Syndicalists generally repudiate the socialist 


formula: ‘To each the full social value of his 
labor” and its accompanying wages system of labor 
checks. They assert, with justice, that it is im- 
possible to determine the full value that individual 
workers give to society, and that if this is tried 
it will mean the perpetuation of social aristocracies. 


Some Syndicalist Ethics 


(9) The syndicalist is characterized by the har- 
mony that exists between his theories and his 
tactics. He realizes that the capitalist class is his 
mortal enemy, that it must be overthrown, the 
wages system abolished and the new society he 
has outlined established, if he is to live; and he is 
proceeding to the accomplishment of these tasks 
with unparalleled directness. He allows nothing 
to swerve him from his course and lead him in an 
indirection. 

The syndicalist knows that capitalism is organized 
robbery and he consistently considers and treats 
capitalists as thieves plying their trade. He knows. 
they have no more “right’”’ to the wealth they have 
amassed than a burglar has to his loot, and the 
idea of expropriating them without remuneration 
seems as natural to him as for the footpad’s victim 
to take back his stolen property without paying the 
footpad for it. From long experience he has learned 
that the so-called legal and inalienable “rights’’ of 
man are but pretenses with which to deceive work- 
ing men; that in reality “rights’’ are only enjoyed 
by those capable of enforcing them. He knows that 
in modern society, as in all ages, might is right, 
and that the capitalists hold the industries they 
have stolen and daily perpetrate the robbery of the 
wages system simply because they have the 
economic power to do so. He has fathomed the 
current system of ethics and morals and knows 
them to be just so many auxilaries to the capitalist 
class. Consequently, he has cast them aside and 
has placed his relations with the capitalists upon 
a basis of naked power. 

In his choice of weapons to fight his capitalist 
enemies, the syndicalist is no more careful to 
select those that are ‘“‘fair,’’ ‘“‘just’’ or ‘‘civilized”’ 
than is a householder attacked in the night by a 
burglar. He knows he is engaged in a life and 
death struggle with an absolutely lawless and un- 
scrupulous enemy, and considers his tactics only 
from the standpoint of their effectiveness. With 
him the end justifies the means. Whether his 
tactics be “legal’’ and ‘moral’ or not does not 
concern him so long as they are effective. He 
knows that the laws, as well as the current code of 
morals, are made by his mortal enemies and con- 
siders himself about as much bound by them as a 
householder would himself by regulations regarding 
burglary adopted by an association of house- 
breakers. Consequently, he ignores them insofar 
as he is able and it suits his purposes. He pro- 
poses to develop, regardless of capitalist concep- 
tions of “legality,’’ ‘‘fairness,’’ ‘‘right’’ ete. a 
greater power than his capitalist enemies have, and 
then to wrest from them by force the industries they 
have stolen from him by force and duplicity, and 
to put an end forever to the wages system. He 
proposes to bring about the revolution by the gen- 
eral strike. 


The General Strike Theory 


By the term ‘‘general strike,’’ used in a revolu- 
tionary sense, is meant the period of more or less. 
general cessation of labor by the workers, during 
which period, the workers, by disorganizing the 
mechanism of capitalist society, will expose its 
weakness and their own strength; whereupon, per- 
ceiving themselves possessed of the power to do 
so, they will seize control of the social means of 
production and proceed to operate them in their 
own interest instead of in the interest of a hand- 
ful of parasites, as heretofore. The general strike 
is the first stage of the revolution propér. 


(10) The everyday tactics of the workers strong- 
ly indicate the truth of the conclusion that they 
will expropriate the capitalists as soon as they learn 
they have the power to do so. In their daily strikes. 
they pit their strength against that of their em- 
ployers’ and wring from them whatever conces- 
sions they can. They don’t remain long content 
with these concessions, and as soon as they are able 
they proceed to win more. They are insatiable, and 
when the general strike proves their ability to do 
so they will have no scruples against expropriating 
the capitalists. This expropriation will seem the 
more natural to them then, as they will be fortified 
by the syndicalist conception that the capitalists 
are thieves and have no “right’’ to their property. 


(11) The wealthy capitalists themselves will also 
need generous guards. 
_ Syndicalists in every country are already actively 
preparing this disorganization of the armed forces 
by carrying on a double educational campaign 
among the workers. On the one hand they are 
destroying their illusions about the sacredness of 
capitalist property and encouraging them to seize 
this property wherever they have the opportunity. 
On the other, they are teaching working class 
soldiers not to shoot their brothers and sisters who 
are in revolt, but, if need be, to shoot. their own 
officers and to desert the army when the crucial 
moment arrives, This double propaganda of con- 
tempt for capitalist property ‘‘rights,” and anti- 
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militarism, are inseparable from the propagation 
of the genera! strike. 

(12) In all probability, the general strike, at 
least in its in ipient stages, will follow the course 
that any number of. modern great strikes have 
taken. Only a small part of the workers will be 
organized. This organized fraction, under some 
strong stimulus, will provoke a great strike; vast 
masses of unorganized workers, seeing an op- 
portunity to better their conditions and caught in 
the general contagion of revolt will join the strike, 
organizing themselves meanwhile. The strike will 
spread, society will be paralyzed and the revolu- 
tionary workers, perceiving their power, will pro- 
ceed to put an end to capitalism. 

The success of the general strike does not neces- 
sitate the voluntary striking of every worker. 
Modern industry is so delicately adjusted and the 
division of labor so complete, that if the bulk of the 
workers in a few of the so-called strategic in- 
dustries—transportation, coal mining, steel making, 
etc., quit work, the rest of the workers would be 
forced to do likewise thru lack of matérials and 
markets for their products. No doubt, the workers 
forced to quit thus, who would be mostly unor- 
ganized, unskilled, and the oppressed of the op- 
pressed would readily fall in with the program of 
the revolutionists once the general strike was well 
under way. 

The objection that universal preliminary or- 
ganization is necessary to the success of the gen- 
eral strike is a shallow one. It serves as a con- 
venient excuse for designing politicians and labor 
leaders to keep labor unions from striking. 


Bloodshed 


(13) Another favorite objection of ultra legal and 
peaceful socialists is that the general strike would 
cause bloodshed. This is probably true, as every 
great strike is accompanied by violence. Every 
forward pace humanity has taken has been gained 
at the cost of untold suffering and loss of life, and 
the accomplishment of the revolution will probably 
be no exception. But the prospect of bloodshed 
does not frighten the syndicalist worker, as it does 
the parlor socialist. He is too much accustomed 
to risking himself in the murderous industries and 
on the hellish battlefields in the niggardly service 
of his masters to set much value on his life. He 
will gladly risk it once, if necessary, in his own 
behalf. He has no sentimental regard for what 
may happen to his enemies during the general 
strike. He leaves them to worry over that detail. 

The syndicalist knows that the general strike will 
be a success and the timid fears of its opponents 
will never turn him from it, any more than will 
their arguments that it is an “‘illegal,’’ ‘unfair,’ 
and ‘“uncivilized’’ weapon. 


The Daily Warfare of Syndicalism 
The Scab 


(14) A large portion of the syndicalists’ suc- 
cess in their strikes is due to their energetic treat- 
ment of the strike-breaker. According to syndicalist 
ethics, a poverty stricken workingman in his pre- 
dicament can do anything save scab. He may beg, 
borrow, steal, starve or commit suicide, and still 
retain the friendship and esteem of his fellow 
workers; but, let him take the place of a striker and 
he immediately outlaws himself. He becomes so 
much vermin, to be ruthlessly exterminated. The 
French syndicalists are especially merciless towards 
scabs. They are making strike-breaking such a 
dangerous profession that scabs are becoming pleas- 
ingly scarce and expensive. They literally hunt 
scabs as they would wild animals. This war on 
scabs is popularly known as “la chasse aux ren- 
ards’ (the fox chase). 


Sabotage 


(15) Next to the partial strike, the most effec- 
tive weapon used by syndicalists in their daily war- 
fare on capitalism is sabotage. Sabotage is a very 
general term. It is used to describe all those tactics, 
save the boycott and the strike proper, which are 
used by workers to wring concessions from their 
employers by inflicting losses on them thru the 
stopping or slowing down of industry, turning out 
of poor product, etc. These tactics and, conse- 
quently, the forms of sabotage are very numerous. 
Many of them are closely related in character. 
Often two or more kinds of sabotage are used 
simultaneously or in conjunction with the strike. 

The most widely known form of sabotage is that 
known as “putting the machinery on strike.’’ The 
syndicalist goes on strike to tie up industry. If 
his striking fails to do this, if strike-breakers are 
secured to take his place, he accompiishes his pur- 
pose by “putting the machinery on strike’ thru 
temporarily disabling it. If he is a railroader he 
cuts wires, puts cement in switches, signals, etc., 
runs locomotives into turntable pits, and tries in 
every possible way temporarily to disorganize the 
delicately adjusted railroad system. If he is a 
machinist or factory worker, and hasn’t ready ac- 
cess to the machinery he will hire out as a scab and 
surreptitiously put emery dust in the bearings of 
the machinery or otherwise disable it. Oftentimes 
he takes time by the forelock, and when going on 
strike ‘‘puts the machinery on strike’ with him by 
hiding, stealing or destroying some small indis- 
pensable machine part which is difficult to replace. 
As is the case with all direct-action tactics, even 
conservative workers, when on strike, naturally 
practice this form of sabotage—tho in a desultory 
and unorganized manner. This is seen in their com- 
mon attacks on machines, such as street cars, auto- 
mobiles, wagons, etc., manned by scabs. 

(17) The various kinds of sabotage are applied 
singly or collectively, just as circumstances dic- 
tate. Some kinds can be used in one industry that 
can not be used in another. There are but few in- 


dustries, however, that can not be saboted in one 
way or another. 


Fundamental Principle of Sabotage 


Sabotage has been grossly misrepresented by 
those interested in fighting it. It has been alleged 
that saboters put strychnine and other poisonous 
stuffs in food; wreck passenger trains, and other- 
wise injure the public. These allegations are with- 
out foundation, as it is the first principle of work- 
ing class sabotage that it be directed against the 
masters’ pocketbooks. Practices tending to injure 
the public or secure its ill will are tabooed. The 
syndicalists leave it to their masters to jeopardize 
the public’s safety thru their adulteration of food, 
saboting of safety appliances, etc. 


Weapon of Minority 


Sabotage is peculiarly a weapon of the rebel 
minority. Its successful application, unlike the 
strike, does not require the co-operation of all the 
workers interested. A few rebels can, undetected, 
sabote and demoralize an industry and force the 
weak or timid majority to share in its benefits. The 
syndicalists are not concerned that the methods of 
sabotage may be “underhanded” or “unmanly.” 
They are very successful and that is all they ask of 
them. They scoff at the sentimental objection that 
sabotage destroys the worker’s pride in his work. 
They prefer to be able more successfully to fight 
their oppressors, rather than to cater to any false 
sense of pride. 


Neo- Maithusianism 


The syndicalist is a “race suicider.”” He knows 
that children are a detriment to him in his daily 
struggles, and that by rearing them he is at 
once tying a millstone about his neck and furnish- 
ing a new supply of slaves to capitalism. He, there- 
fore, refuses to commit this double error and car- 
ries on an extensive campaign to limit births 
among workers. He has been a powerful factor 
in reducing births in France, which, according to 
recent statistics, are annually 35,000 less than the 
deaths. He is turned from his course neither by 
the inspired warning of physicians nor the paid 
appeals of patriots. He has no race pride and but 
little fear. He sees in “race suicide’ an effective 
method of fighting his masters; therefore he uses 
it. 

(18) Another interesting and effective syndi- 
calist method of solving the child problem is to send 
strikers’ children to surrounding districts, where 
they are taken care of by other workers until the 
strike is over. These tactics have been used with 
teliing effect time and again. 

The syndicalist is as ‘‘unscrupulous” in his choice 
of weapons to fight his everyday battles as for his 
final struggle with capitalism. He allows no con- 
siderations of ‘‘legality,’’ religion, patriotism, 
“honor,” ‘‘duty” etc. to stand in the way of his adop- 
tion of effective tactics. The only sentiment he 
knows is loyalty to the interests of the working 
class. He is in utter revolt against capitalism in 
all its phases. His lawless course often lands him 
in jail, but he is so fired by revolutionary enthusi- 
asm that jails, or even death, have no terrors for 
him. He glories in martyrdom, consoling himself 
with the knowledge that he is a terror to his enemies 
and that his movement, today sending chills along 
the spine of international capitalism, tomorrow will 
put an end to this monstrosity. 


Syndicalism and Political Action 


(19) Syndicalism is a revolutionary labor union 
movement and philosophy calculated to answer all 
the needs of the working class in its daily strug- 
gles, in the revolution and in the organization of 
the new society. It rejects entirely and bitterly op- 
poses the working class political movement, whose 
chief representative is the international socialist 
party, which has set the same task for itself. 

Syndicalism’s rejection of political action and op- 
position to the socialist movement are due to (1) 
the superiority of direct action to political action; 
(2) that the syndicalist and socialist movements are 
rivals and can not codperate. 


Superiority of Direct Action 


Achievements of Direct Action and Political Action 

The superiority of direct action to political action 
in winning concessions from capitalism is clearly 
seen in a comparison of the achievements to date 
of the direct action and political action movements. 

All over the world practically all substantial con- 
cessions, such as shortening of the working day, 
increases of wages, protection of industry etc., 
wrung by the workers from their masters, have been 
won thru the medium of the labor unions. 


Confiscation with Remuneration 


The socialist plan of buying the industries is also 
a dream. The capitalists will never voluntarily 
sell the industries that lay them their golden eggs. 
If they do dispose of them to the State it will only 
be because the new financial arrangements suit 
them better. The inherently weak State can never 
force them to make a bargain unfavorable to them- 
selves. To do this will require power, and this 
power lies alone in direct action. 

But it is idle even to speculate on the aroused 
workers cowardly stooping to try to buy back the 
industries stolen from them. When the psycho- 
logical moment arrives the working class, hun- 
gering for emancipation, will adopt the only method 
at its disposal and put an end to capitalism with 
the general strike, as outlined in a previous chapter. 

Thus, in both achievements to date and in prom- 
ise for the future, direct action is far superior. to 
political action. The political party has accom- 
plished almost nothing in the past and offers even 
less promise for the future, whereas the labor union 
has won practically all the conquests of the workers 


in the past and also offers them the only means 
to the revolution. 


(28) The syndicalist takes no cognizance of so- 
ciety. He is interested only in the welfare of the 
working class and consistently defends it. He 
leaves the rag-tag mass of parasites that make up 
the non-working class part of society to look after 
their own interests. It is immaterial to him what 
becomes of them so long as the working class ad- 
vances. He is not afraid of “turning the wheels of 
progress backward,” in thus constantly confining 
himself to the interests of the working class, as he 
knows that by freeing the working class entirely he 
will give social development the greatest stimulus 
it has ever known. 

The syndicalist is strictly an antistatist. He con- 
siders the State a meddling capitalist institution. 
He resists its tyrannical interference in his affairs 
as much as possible and proposes to exclude it from 
the future society. He is a radical opponent of “law 
and order,’”’ as he knows that for his unions to be 
“legal’ in their tactics would be for them to be- 
come impotent. He recognizes no rights of the 
capitalists to their property and is going to strip 
them of it, law or no law. 


Patriotism and Militarism 


(29) The syndicalist is a radical antipatriot. He 
is a true internationalist, knowing no country. He 
opposes patriotism because it creates feelings of 
nationalism among the workers of the various coun- 
tries and prevents codperation among them and, 
also, because of the militarism it inevitably breeds. 
He views all forms of militarism with a deadly 
hatred because he knows from bitter experience that 
the chief function of modern armies is to break 
strikes and that wars of any kind are fatal to the 
labor movement. He depends solely on his labor 
unions for protection from foreign and domestic 
foes alike and proposes to put an end to war be- 
tween the nations by having the workers in the 
belligerent countries go on a general strike and thus 
make it impossible to conduct wars. 


The Relations of Syndicalism to Anarchism, 
Socialism and Industrial Unionism 


(30) In revolutionary circles a great deal of con- 
fusion exists as to the relations of syndicalism to 
anarchism, socialism and industrial unionism. A 
few words on this subject may therefore be timely. 

The anarchist is an individualist. He is an anti- 
democrat, having a supreme contempt for majority 
rule. He opposes authoritarianism in all its mani- 
festations. He is an inveterate enemy of the State 
and its laws and would establish a society in which 
that will not exist. In his tactics he is a direct 
actionist. 


The Antagonism Between Anarchism and 
Syndicalism 


(31) * * * Tho both movements are at one in 
the matters of principle, ideals ete., there is much 
friction between them. The cause for this is not 
hard to find. 

The anarchist movement proper is an educational 
one. It says in effect: “The misery of society is 
due to its ignorance. Remove this ignorance and 
you abolish the misery.’’ Consequently it places 
strong emphasis on its attempt to found the mod- 
ern school; its educational campaigns against the 
State, church, marriage, sex slavery etc. Anarchism 
is striving for an intellectual revolution. 

The syndicalist movement, on the other hand, is a 
fighting movement. It ascribes the miseries of the 
workers to the wages system and expends practi- 
cally all its efforts to build a strong fighting organi- 
zation with which to combat and finally destroy 
capitalism. Syndicalism is striving for an economic 
revolution. 

The syndicalist accepts on principle the anar- 
chist positions on the modern school, Neo-Mal- 
thusianism, marriage, individualism, religion, art, 
the drama, literature etc., that go to make up the 
intellectual revolution; but he expends energy 
upon their propagation only in so far as they con- 
tribute to the success of his bread and butter 
fighting organization. He opposes capitalist in- 
stitutions in the measure that they oppose him. 
He does not combat them from any theoretical 
standpoint. If the church opposes him, he fights 
it in return. Otherwise he leaves it alone and 
devotes his energies to combating more active 
enemies. Consequently, many of the intellectual 
favorites of the anarchists receive scant courtesy 
from him. The anarchist objects to this, calling 
the syndicalist a “pork chop” revolutionist and 
tries to make an “intellectual revolutionist” of 
him. But in vain, as the syndicalist considers the 
economic revolution a hundredfold more impor- 
tant than the “intellectual” revolution, and is 
bending all his efforts to its accomplishment. 


History of Syndicalism 


(33) Syndicalism originated in France. From 
there it has spread all over the civilized world. 
That France, tho comparatively a backward coun- 
try economically, should be the birthplace of this 
ultra-modern movement is not surprising. 


Syndicalism 

(34) After a long, varied and bitter experience 
with working-class political action, the progres- 
sive French militants cast this much-heralded pro- 
gram aside, even as they had the other tried and 
found wanting plans of “Brotherhood of Man,” 
State socialism “from above,” codperation, violent 
seizure of the State, “reward your friends and 
punish your enemies” political action etc. 

But as these glittering competitors of the labor 
unions all demonstrated their worthlessness, the 
value of the latter finally came to be recognized. 

(Concluded on Page 76) 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Lumbermen Need Courage and Caution in Determining Policies for Sales and Finance in 


A successful young manufacturer told us a 
short time ago that he regretted he could not 
market his line thru retail lumbermen, for he 
considered them good merchants and the best of 
credit risks. It does us good to have our breth- 
ren in lumber recognized for the fine chaps they 
are. But altho we lead the procession, and we 
admit without argument that we do, there is a 
lot of difference among us as individuals. Some 
are up in front, throttle wide open, r’aring along 
in an effort to get all possible speed. Others are 
farther back, avoiding accidents at the cross 
roads and conserving their business machinery. 


Making Sure This Is Your Medicine 


When a business inkslinger contemplates all 
these scattered forces he is supposed to throw at 
he gets a scared and humble feeling. No doubt 
this is good for him. How is he to be sure the 
right penful will hit the right man? Suppose a 
lunatic escapes and starts chasing an innocent 
and peaceful citizen down the street past your 
house. You wish to aid in the rescue, so you 
run out to the kennel and release the trusty bull- 
dog and, pointing after the flying figures, yell 
‘‘Sickum!’’ But after your wide mouthed 
dreadnaught has made of himself a blurred 
streak in pursuit of the disappearing pair you 
wonder if you explained fully enough to him 
which of the two he was to attack. Then it 
comes to you that you didn’t say a word on the 
subject but left the whole matter to the bull- 
dog’s judgment. Now he may tackle the first 
person he comes to, or he may reason that since 
he and the lunatic are both pursuers they must 
be natural allies and that the innocent and peace- 
ful citizen is their natural enemy. You are not 
very sure that your kindly intention has in- 
creased the life expectancy of the i. and p. citi- 
zen, and you turn regretfully to the ’phone to 
notify the street cleaning department that its 
services are likely to be needed at no great dis- 
tance from your house. 

Advice, like the poor, we have with us always; 
and it not infrequently fails of being the high 
explosive stuff that its author considers it to be. 
But sometimes people are influenced by it, and 
that’s what gives even so casual an adviser as 
the Realm an uneasy feeling. For even sup- 
posing we were wise enough to point out sound 
policies of business we could not be sure but 
that the conservative would take the advice to 
go slow and not rock the boat, while the wild 
eyed adventurer up in front took the advice to 
add jazz and pepper and make things hum. 


Hard to See Into the Future of Business 


But there is something which we all need in 
these days and which the Realm needs as much 
as any of its readers. When we as citizens as 
well as business men contemplate the world, the 
flesh and the devil in action during these so 
called times of peace we soon are holding our 
several stomachs and wishing the boat would 
stop rolling for just a minute until we could get 
in a few hard swallows. For the well known 
human race is putting too many problems up to 
us. Over in Europe everybody is yelling for 
light and air as well as for many other things. 
It is a veritable Pentecostal crowd of races and 
nationalities: ‘‘Parthians and Medes and Elam- 
ites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, in 
Judaea and Cappadocia, in Pontus and Asia, in 
Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt and the parts 
of Libya and Cyrene, and sojourners from Rome, 
both Jews and proselytes, Cretans and Arabi- 
ans.’’ They are all talking at once, and what 
they want is as mixed up as is the welter of 
languages they speak. We learn very little out 
of the hail of propaganda except that things 
seem to be in a terrible mess. Like all threaten- 
ing and but partly understood things this one 
begins to make us afraid. 

Even a casual reading of the papers indicates 
that in the United States affairs are fast going to 
pot. This lurid rumpus in the foreground repre- 
sents our share in international relations. This 
equally lurid one represents our industrial situa- 
tion. We are faced with reduced production fol- 
lowing the swarm of strikes, with rapidly rising 
cost of living, with stupidly selfish political jam- 
borees, with race troubles, with lies and half 
truths politely called propaganda, with selfish- 
ness running wild and grabbing anything that 
is not nailed down. This, too, we fail to under- 
stand, and it begins to make us afraid. 





the Reconstruction Days Ahead 





Need Support of a Public That Is Unafraid 


We have a vital interest in all this, both as 
business men and as citizens; for we have to do 
business according to the conditions of this roiled 
world and we and our families have to live in it. 
Do we need advice in steering our troubled 
course? Undoubtedly we do, but we need more 
than clever advice. Eventually wise men will 
deal with all these matters in a practical way, 
and in doing so they must have the support of 
an intelligent public opinion. And they will 
need the support of a public that is more than 
merely informed about such things as railroad 
earnings and the relations of the United States 
to Czechoslovakia. They must have the support 
of a public that is not afraid. 

Mr. Roosevelt was once asked to name his 
favorite character in literature, and he at once 
named Greatheart, the man valiant for righte- 
ousness who battles so bravely in the pages of 
the Pilgrim’s Progress. When John Bunyan 
sends Greathart to mortal combat with the giant 
Grim and the lions he characterizes his hero 
very simply: ‘‘Now Mr. Greatheart was a 
strong man, so he was not afraid of a lion.’’ 
A modern writer ‘might have used more words 
and have said less. 


And Courage to Meet Vague, Unknown Dangers 

When courses of action have been decided 
upon we must have the courage to follow them 
out. But there are at least two kinds of cour- 
age. ‘‘Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror 
by night,’’ said the ancient poet, ‘‘nor for the 
arrow that flieth by day.’’ We are not just sure 
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“Will next year be like this year?” 


what he meant; but we know it takes one kind 
of courage to overcome the vague, unlocalized 
fears that would persuade us that a spirit of 
madness has seized the world and is running 
with it to destruction; and another kind of cour- 
age to face a definite, known danger. Most of 
us find it harder to face the terror by night than 
to face the arrow that flieth by day. But we 
must face it. Courage does not take the place 
of wisdom, but wisdom without courage is like 
faith without works—dead. 

Fear steals a man’s brains as well as his 
strength. Fear magnifies difficulties and creates 
them where they do not exist. Fear discounts 
abilities and capacities and sees a source of 
strength as a source of weakness. It takes in- 
numerable forms. It paralyzes a man’s force 
when he should be active and drives him to a 
frenzy of activity when he should stand fast. 
It is born of ignorance and incomplete informa- 
tion. It sees in any alien and but partly under- 
stood activity a terrible menace and howls for 
its destruction. It runs from good..and bad 
alike. It is the jailer of progress, the execu- 
tioner of reason, the ally of reaction, the foe of 
liberal government. It stands in the front rank 
of obstacles to a just and lasting settlement of 
the world’s troubles. 


Days Ahead Will Test Strength and Ability 


The old prewar world is gone forever; smashed 
irreparably on scores of battle fields. The new 
world that we build may in some points resemble 
the old, but it will not be the same. Neither will 
it build itself. There lies ahead a period that 
will test the strength and staying power and 
organizing ability of the world to the last de- 
gree. Unreasoning fear will not help. 

In overcoming the terror by night it might be 
well to formulate a confession of faith: I believe 


in the United States. I believe in the capacity 
of America for orderly self government. I be- 
lieve in the ability, the ideals and the patriotism 
of American leadership and in the intelligent 
honesty of American citizens. I believe that 
true statesmanship can and will find a way to 
reconcile apparent antagonisms so that all the 
people will have full justice and full scope for 
their several abilities. I believe in American 
capacity to codperate with the world both in 
learning and in teaching the arts of individual, 
community, national and international life. I 
believe in the superior power of truth over er- 
ror, of good will over ill will, of construction 
over destruction, of codperation over antagonism. 
I believe in commerce as having within itself 
the capacity to enrich and to elevate as well as 
to sustain the world’s life. I believe in my own 
business as a useful part of commerce, doing its 
share of the world’s labor. And I believe in 
myself as a business man, a worker and a re- 
sponsible citizen, in my good will toward my 
neighbors and in the honesty of my desire to 
bear a constructive part in the work of rebuild- 
ing civilization. 
The World Will Be Put on Its Feet Again 


If all of us succeed in getting our dispositions 
curried up until we are in a positive frame of 
mind and if we can get headed so we’ll run for- 
ward instead of backward when the right time 
comes the United States need not be despondent 
about the future. True, it is a grave time. The 
future can’t be dismissed by a joke but it can 
be met with a clear-eyed earnestness that may 
be camouflaged with a joke or with several of 
them. This is not the first time the world has 
met a crisis; and while it is idle to say that it 
has always pulled thru its tough times with fly- 
ing colors we do know that it has pulled thru a 
good many of them with surprising speed. Great 
civilizations have perished and have left few 
traces. Ours may perish, too. The moral de- 
velopment of the world has been slower than 
its scientific development. But it has happened 
time and again that having power teaches peo- 
ple to use it; so we may hope without being 
unreasonable that the possession of scientific 
power has prepared peoples to make a rapid ad- 
vance in moral control of it. The world, we are 
told, is bankrupt. It isn’t the first time. At the 
close of the war between the States, the Federal 
Government seemed hopelessly buried in debt. 
My own great-grandfather, I’m told, had no 
hope that the United States could ever pay its 
debts. We know that it did pay them speedily. 
At the close of the Franco-Prussian war the 
French people were compelled to pay Prussia 
five billion frances; a sum that all Europe thought 
would reduce France to poverty and impotence 
for generations to come. But France recovered 
so speedily that Bismarck felt he had made a 
serious miscalculation and wished to renew the 
war against France for the purpose of crippling 
her effectively. Economy and production and 
capable direction will put the world on its feet 
again and will begin the accumulation of that 
surplus which the world needs so that material 
comfort may reach down to the poorest and 
lowliest of its citizens. 


Demand for Lumber Is Likely to Keep Up | 


We as retail lumbermen have had a somewhat 
peculiar share in reconstruction so far. Our 
fears, so far as we’ve had them, have been 
largely imported from Europe or borrowed from 
other lines of commerce. Most of us have had a 
big trade during the building season that is now 
drawing to a-close.. Our neighbors have felt an 
immediate need for lumber to get caught up 
with necessary building, so we were able to 
start with a jump. We hope and believe that 
the excesses and deficiencies that are giving all 
of us so much uneasiness will have been straight- 
ened out in large measure before next spring. 
We hope that conditions will be right for a con- 
tinuation of building. The chances are good 
that they will be. 


Only Earnings Justify Larger Investments 

But no good business man is going to hope 
and let it go with that. One of the first duties 
that comes to every man in this time of world 
crisis is keeping himself and his business in or- 
der. There are occupations that get fat on dis- 
order, that do the most business when people 
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are stampede. In certain parts of the country 
this year there has been wild-eyed speculation 
in farm lands. The men who have profited from 
this have as a class gotten out from under. 
There has been a great juggling of values. Be- 
fore this began the farms were in the hands of 
men who were making their living by farming. 
When values quit soaring it will be found that 
again the farms are in the hands of people who 
hope to make their living by farming. But be- 
tween these two sets of farmer owners has in- 
tervened a class of speculators who have fattened 
largely. They have added no value to the farms, 
nor have they rendered any service commensu- 
rate with their gains. They have stayed well 
within the law, to be sure; but as a result of 
their activities there is a vastly larger capital 
sunk in agriculture, and under the operation of 
economic laws one of two things will happen. 
Either farm produce will bring a high enough 
price to justify this largely increased investment 
or farm owners will fail. In either case the pub- 
lic pays. The public eventually pays in some 
way or other for every failure; and certainly if 
the price of food stuffs goes to a high level the 
public must pay. The speculator has simply 
taken toll of his entire community by having 
taken advantage of a stampede. 


No Profit in Over Selling a Customer 


But our business doesn’t fatten upon disor- 
ders. We have every interest in good order, 
normal production and general prosperity; for 
without these there can be no normal amount of 
building. We can have but a temporary interest 
in abnormal conditions of any kind. Does a lum- 
ber dealer make a large profit in some one year 
because of a boom that overbuilds his town, 
without paying for that profit, with large inter- 
est, in succeeding lean years? During the last 
few months a good many business men have 
dealt as tho they intended to go out of business 
when the present boom is over. Perhaps they 
think that memories are short, that the enemies 
of today are the allies of tomorrow and that in 
the conduct of new business deals their selfish 
practices will be forgotten. Perhaps they are 
right; but we wonder. It is a risk. 

It has become a commonplace that a satisfied 
customer is the best advertisement, that the cus- 
tomer’s interests are the merchant’s interests. 
In one department of our conduct of business 
this is peculiarly true. The customer’s inter- 
ests require that he buy those things that will 
really profit him. If he builds a barn or a house 
it ought to be such a one that will completely 
serve his needs and not cramp his finances. It 
probably doesn’t happen often that a retail lum- 
berman really over sells a customer, but it can 
be done. And over selling a customer may well 
be the modern equivalent for killing the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. 


About a Farmer Who Built Beyond His Needs 


In a certain midwestern farming community a 
retail lumberman determined to shove his sales 
up by means of real salesmanship. He was and 
is a clever chap, and he readily fixed up a pro- 
gram of advertising and personal solicitation that 
got results. But in his bright lexicon there was 
no word of warning against over selling. He 
thought that most men were over cautious any- 
way, and that it would be a favor to them to 
back them into larger building programs than 
they would be likely to approve in cold blood. 

Among his customers was a farmer drawing 
on toward middle age. He was in debt for his 
farm but was slowly pulling out. He wasn’t 
considered an extra good farmer by his neigh- 
bors, but he stuck to conservative methods that 
he understood and in this way was making 
money. But along comes this ambitious lumber- 
man and picks this farmer as a likely subject to 
whom to sell a barn. The campaign was rather 
short. The lumberman dazzled the farmer by 
paper plans for increased operation and rapid 
wealth. The farmer had long been dissatisfied 
with his slow progress, so he fell readily for the 
retailer’s golden words. Among other parts of 
his larger operation was to be a big barn. In 
fact the barn came first. It was. to be bigger 
and better than the one built by the community’s 
progressive farmer who lived a mile away. In 
fact it was to be an announcement to the com- 
munity that it had a new leader. 


And as a Result Cramped His Earning Power 


The barn was built and built well, and the 
dealer made a fair and reasonable profit out of 
it. But the farmer discovered suddenly that he 
might have read his bible to good purpose: 
‘<For which of you, intending to build a tower, 
sitteth not down first, and counteth the cost, 
whether he have sufficient to finish it? Lest 
haply, after he hath laid the foundation, and is 
not able to finish it, all that behold it begin to 
mock him.’’ The farmer was able to finish his 
barn, but he did not escape entirely from the 


mockery of his neighbors. For it cramped his 
finance so badly that he was not able to add to 
it the rest of the equipment for modern, intensive 
farming that was in the original plan. He had 
his barn, but he could not buy stock to match it. 
His three scrub cows were lost in the big dairy 
wing. The hay mow would have held not only 
hay enough for all his horses and cattle but 
would have held the horses and cattle, too, with 
room enough left over for storing all his ma- 
chinery and a good share of his little old house. 
The realization of his heavy load frightened 
him so much that he wouldn’t have taken the 
risk of borrowing more capital, even if he could 
have gotten it. His fences went down from old 
age and were cobbled up by makeshift repairs; 
his machinery wore out but was made to do; 
his house became dilapidated but had to shelter 
his family. The barn that was to be a great aid 
to him in getting rich actually made it impos- 
sible for him to use his farm to capacity even 
according to his old standards. He eventually 
pulled out of debt some fifteen years later, but 
he was a cramped and soured man. 


So He Couldn’t Build More for 15 Years 


The result to the dealer is fairly plain. He 
received his pay for the lumber that went into 
the barn, and this yielded him a good, fair 
profit. In the next fifteen years he did not sell 
another building to go on that farm. Had the 
money invested in the barn been spread over 
several years and been put into equipment suit- 





An American’s 


CONFESSION OF FAITH 


In a Re-Made World 


In overcoming the terror by night it 
might be well to formulate a confession of 
faith: I believe in the United States. I 
believe in the capacity of America for or- 
derly self government. I believe in the 
ability, the ideals and the patriotism of 
American leadership and in the intelligent 
honesty of American citizens. I believe that 
true statesmanship can and will find a way 
to reconcile apparent antagonisms so that 
all the people will have justice and full 
scope for their several abilities. I believe 
in American capacity to codperate with the 
world both in learning and in teaching the 
arts of individual, community, national 
and international life. I believe in the 
superior power of truth over error, of good 
will over ill will, of construction over de- 
struction, of codperation over antagonism. 
I believe in commerce as having within it- 
self the capacity to enrich and to elevate 
as well as to sustain the world’s life. I 
believe in my own business as a useful part 
of commerce, doing its share of the world’s 
labor. And I believe in myself as a busi- 
ness man, a worker and a responsible citi- 
zen, in my good will toward my neighbors 
and in the honesty of my desire to bear a 
constructive part in the work of rebuilding 
civilization. 











able to the farm and to the farming methods of 
the owner it would have been a paying invest- 
ment almost at once. It would have earned 
money that would have been invested in other 
equipment. It is safe to say that this dealer 
lost money, speaking comparatively, by making 
the big sale. The result to the farmer was in 
every way disastrous. The result to the farm 
was the same. It ran down, and it did not pro- 
duce to capacity. So the result to the public 
was also bad. 


Over Sold Customers Are Poor Credit Risks 


But after all the matter of over selling is not 
the worst thing that lurks around a lumber busi- 
ness. Far from it. Few indeed are the glad 
hand salesmen who find it possible to make a 
man buy more than he thinks he will before he 
goes in. But it is sometimes a kindness to keep 
a customer from over selling himself, and it is a 
genuine business imperative to make such ar- 
rangements as will assure payment for the lum- 
ber that goes out of the yard. This is especially 
necessary this year. In a season when money 
seems plentiful and speculation is booming, when 
a generally unsettled feeling inclines men away 
from the plodding virtues of thrift. and scrupu- 
lous meeting of obligations it is easy to make 
sales but not so easy to make collections. Some 


weeks ago an editorial appeared in this paper 
dealing with this matter. The Realm is glad 
to echo some of its ideas, because we believe 
this matter is of much importance at this time. 
Will next year be like this year? Nobody 
knows with any certainty what next year is go- 
ing to bring forth. There are too many na- 
tional and international uncertainties added to 
the ones that are always to be found in our busi- 
ness to make predictions of much value. But 
this much we know: The dealer who has his 
collections kept uptodate and who regularly 
covers his outstanding accounts with bankable 
paper can face the future with considerable cer- 
tainty. A sale that can not be made if exact 
understandings about payment are insisted upon 
is hardly worth making. And if such sales have 
been made in the rush of business now is the 
time to look after this essential matter. Farm- 
ers are receiving good prices for produce this 
year. Perhaps they will be receiving equally 
good prices next year. If perchance they are 
not, collections will not be easy. The dealer 
who goes into next year’s business with his 
books cleaned up will be in a good position what- 
ever comes. 


Watching Congress and Yard Finance 


The Realm fears that this article, after its 
ambitious start, has behaved like the classic 
wood path; petered out into a squirrel track, ran 
up a tree and disappeared into a knot hole. In 
other words after surveying the world crisis we 
have failed to outline all the duties of the good 
citizen who is engaged in the lumber business. 
But that’s too big a subject for our good natured 
and easy going typewriter to tackle either in 
one or in many articles. Our best formula is 
the backwoodsman’s advice to his son when the 
latter left for the army: ‘‘Do yer dangedest, 
boy, do yer dangedest.’’? If we venture an addi- 
tion it would be to keep one eye on yard finance 
and one on the customers’ best good, and to turn 
both of them frequently in the direction of Con- 
gress. Our business has directly and indirectly 
a big stake in the refabrication of the world that 
is going on in our own and in foreign countries. 





Retailers Pay Employees Bonuses 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Oct. 12.—Two of the larger 
retail yards in Philadelphia are using a bonu®S sys- 
tem in paying their employees. J. Gibson MeIlvain 
& Co. give $1 a week bonus after four full weeks’ 
service, but if a man misses a day without satis- 
factory excuse, he has to work another full four 
weeks before participating in the bonus. The 
William M. Lloyd Co. has a sliding bonus scale, 
based on one-half percent of the wages after two 
years in the firm’s employ. At the end of two 
years the employee receives the bonus, with a mini- 
mum of $5, and receives one-half percent more a 
year until he reaches the maximum after fifteen 
years, when he gets 744 percent. With the office 
employees the same rules apply, except that theirs 
is based on 1 percent a year, with a minimum of 
$10. Several employees participated last year in 
the maximum, as they had been in the company’s 
employment over the fifteen years. The entire 
bonus system is predicated on the company making 
a profit. Several other concerns are working on 
different bonus systems and will probably adopt 
some scheme of this sort, but have not yet made 
any announcement. 





Jacksonville Busy with Exportation 


JACKSONVILLE, Fai, Oct. 13.—Jacksonville is 
now doing a larger lumber export business than it 
ever did before the war. Every export dock and 
terminal in the city is piled high with lumber and 
ships are loading at every place for all parts of the 
world. The greater ‘part, however, is going to the 
West Indies and South America. There is also 
large quantities going to the United Kingdom. 

Another large contract that has come to Jackson- 
ville and which is of interest to the lumber world 
is for the construction of 2,000 knock down houses 
for the devastated regions of Kranee. This con- 
tract is being handled by McArthur Bros., of New 
York. Their plant will employ a large number of 
men and is expected to put up twenty of these houses 
a day. The houses will be cut and all sections num- 
bered, ready to be put together on the other side. 
This contract must be completed by Dec. 31, and 
will require three ships of 5,000 tons capacity each 
to transport the houses across the water. 





IF SUNKEN spots appear in the surface of veneer 
panels, they probably occur over glue joints in the 
core and were caused by sanding and finishing the 
work before the moisture in the joint had been 
distributed and equalized. When the joint dries 
out it shrinks and produces the low place in the 
surface. 
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How the American Red Cross Is Providing ; 
Temporary Shelter for France’s Homeless 


Pharaoh, that ‘‘hard-boiled’’ aristocrat of the 
Ptolemies, ordered the enslaved Israelites to make 
bricks without straw. Whether the houses built 
from these materials withstood the rage of the 
tempest is an unwritten sequel to this story of 
Biblical times. But the incident has made ‘‘ bricks 
without straw’’ the symbol and byword for work- 
ing without necessary materials. 

The Germans, in their demolishing retreat thru 
France, have left a problem with the people of that 
area as tragic as that which faced those ancient 
Hebrews. Houses must be made—apparently with- 
out lumber, glass, roofing or tools. 


The Ruin Left in the Wake of the War 


In the section where may be seen the cause and 
effect of this tragedy, the acres of forests leveled to 
gaunt, burnt stalks of trees, villages where nothing 
remains of former homes but a well and perhaps a 
broken doll, the peasants are originating a new 
type of architecture. Bits of tar paper, salvaged 
from the battlefields by inches, a rounded mould 
of corrugated iron that once housed dumps of am- 
munition, a few bricks gathered from ruined cellars, 
a little lumber picked up from the debris of the 
church—from such as these a refugee family can 
construct a temporary shelter with ingenious rapid- 
ity.- In Reims, where the Red Cross canteen hung 
out its sign of welcome over the door of the ‘‘dis- 
trict school,’’ the blackboards served as tables— 
much to the dismay of the little school ma’am—il 
paper covered the windows and tar paper patched 
up the shell frayed roof. 

There are 1,200, more or less, ruined villages and 
cities in France today. The war has cost that coun- 
try 10 percent of her lumber and from 61 to 62 
percent of her firewood. Mr. Ford, who has been 
in charge of the reconstruction department of the 
American Red Cross in France, has estimated the 
cost of rebuilding at $5,000,000,000. The investi- 
gation conducted since the signing of the armistice 
shows that the total destruction in France is some- 
thing like 500,000 buildings damaged, of which at 
least 250,000 are completely destroyed. 


Repair of Damage Would Cost Millions 
The average cost of these buildings before the 
war was nearly $5,000. As at the present time the 
cost of a building is about two and one-half times 
what it was then, we can say that the total destruc- 


acres of forest land have been destroyed by the 
enemy. Over half of this wooded area belongs to 
the Government or to the communes. There were 
about 750,000 acres of woodland within the war 
zone which have not been cared for since the begin- 
ning of the war, and which have as a consequence 
lost a great deal of their value. We can count on 
the complete loss of at least one-quarter of this lat- 
ter area, or a total loss of nearly 1,500,000 acres. 
The war has destroyed nearly two billion board 
feet of lumber. 

Alsace-Lorraine had over 1,000,000 acres of for- 
ests. Belgium had nearly 1,500,000 acres. 


Temporary Relief Afforded Refugees 


On Dee. 13, 1918, there was created in the Min- 
istry of War of France a special service for supply- 
ing and setting up temporary barracks wherever 
needed for workmen or refugees. In July, 1918, the 
Minister of Liberated Regions asked for bids from 
private manufacturers on 75,000 articles of furni- 
ture, including chairs, tables, cupboards and ward- 
robes. At the end of August it asked for bids on 
a lot of standardized doors and windows that could 
be made up in quantity, including 20,000 exterior 
doors, 42,000 interior doors, 37,000 windows and 25,- 
000 shutters. Today it is rapidly increasing these 
orders, especially to the plants that, until the sign- 
ing of the armistice, were.manufacturing airplane 
parts. 


Rebuilding Will Take Long Period 


But the devastated regions comprised an area 
equal to that of Rhode Island, Connecticut and a 
part of Massachusetts, so France is confronted with 
the problem of reconstructing 6,000 square miles of 
desolated area. 

According to Mr. Ford, who has been in charge of 
the reconstruction department of the American Red 
Cross in France, there were 750,000 men in the 
various building tradés before the war, of whom 
about 75,000 lived in the departments afterwards 
invaded. The total building done thruout France 
in any one prewar year was less than 7 percent of 
the building that would be necessary to replace 
buildings destroyed in the invaded departments. 
Therefore, if no building is done elsewhere in 
France after the war, reckoning that 500,000 of 
those employed in the building trades would be 








refugees. In many instances the refugees them- 
selves are employed in the manufacture of these 
articles, and the school where mutiles are reéducated 
and learn to do carpentry turns out much of the 
new furniture for their dismantled homes. The Red 
Cross has also built schools for war orphans. It has 
bought twenty six houses in Paris to shelter ref- 
ugees and has operated dispensaries. It has estab- 
lished a number of hospitals for tubercular cases. 
In this connection should be mentioned the fifty- 
eight demountable houses erected in a single week 
at Malabry, as a model village to house families of 
which some members had tuberculosis. 

Now that the military and civilian departments 
of the American Red Cross are winding up their 
activities in France, the liquidation committee is 
trying to determine how it may dispose of the 
buildings so that they may best serve that nation. 
Portable hospital barracks, nurses’ homes, can- 
teens ete., used during the war by the Red Cross, 
have been ‘‘ knocked down’’ to the people who have 
returned to find piles of bricks where their former 
homes stood. Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
were expended in building these structures. Only a 
fraction of this amount will be obtained from the 
sale of the buildings, but the material will prove 
of inestimable value in the reconstruction work 
being done by the French Government. 


Many portable houses were shipped from Amer- 
ica during the busy days of the war, besides the 
millions of feet of lumber and quantities of other 
building materials, portable sawmills and engines. 
All the carpentry work on these buildings was done 
before they left the shop in the United States, so 
that only unskilled labor was required to erect them, 
and now they can be taken down and rebuilt in 
those regions where the housing problem is most 
acute. 


These portable houses have sprung up, mush- 
room like, all over northern France, being as readily 
adaptable to use as a ‘‘menage’’ for monsieur and 
madame as to their former use as homes for sol- 
diers, nurses or war workers. 


France Has Begun to Replant Forests 


France itself has already begun in her systematic 
way to repair the terrible damage wrought by the 
invading armies. Thruout the interior of France 
nurseries have been established from which thous- 

















Miss Morlay, representative of the American Red Cross Bureau of Refugees 
at Orleans, supervises the unloading of furniture made by French mutiles. 
This furniture is used to help reéstablish the dismantled homes. 


tion in France of buildings alone is over $6,000,000,- 
000 as estimated by the Government engineers, or 
$4,000,000,000 as estimated by the architects’ and 
contractors’ associations. 

On Oct. 25, 1916, a report was made by the 
Minister of the Interior on the building materials 
destroyed that would have to be replaced. The 
largest part of the destruction was in the Pas-de- 
Calais and the next largest in the Meurthe-et-Mo- 
selle. The report showed the destruction of 200,- 
000,000 feet of lumber, which gives a slight idea of 
the problem before France in reéstablishing this 
area. The total loss of furniture and furnishings 
today, exclusive of machinery, amounts to at least 
$2,225,000,000 as estimated by the Government en- 
gineers, or over $1,000,000,000 as estimated by in- 
surance companies, 


Over Million Acres of Forest Destroyed 


The. service of forest and water supply in the 
Department of Agriculture estimates that 1,200,000 


available for work in the devastated regions, it 
would take over twenty years to rebuild them. 


France Must Import Building Lumber 


France must look elsewhere than to her own for- 
ests for her lumber needs. Rebuilding can not be 
undertaken in these 1,200 devastated villages on an 
extensive scale until some method of financing their 
needs is worked out. 


The Work of the American Red Cross 


The American Red Cross is seeking to provide 
shelter, if only temporarily, for the 2,000,000 home- 
less people returning from flight from the invading 
armies. It has made arrangements to send detach- 
ments of workmen for the provisional repair of the 
shell ruined villages in the American war zone of 
France and Flanders. It has established seven huge 
warehouses between Lille and Sedan, each stocked 
with food, furniture, bedding and clothes for the 


There are 1,200 more or less ruined villages and cities in France today. 
in such as this that the Red Cross portable barracks are springing 
up to house the returning refugees. 


It is 


ands of trees and saplings have been transplanted 
thruout the northern departments, replacing those 
that have fallen under fire and the merciless ax of 
the Hun. The reconstruction of the French 
orchards alone involves the planting of at least 
2,000,000 ‘trees. Already much ercouragement in 
the way of financial aid has come from private in- 
dividuals and societies, among them the American 
Red Cross, which gave its check for $10,000. 


No doubt the peasants of all the devastated re- 
gions think that Broadway, New York, resembles 
the military streets of an army camp; that the 
country folk of the great America live chummily 
in rows of 4-roomed houses, fastened in sections, 
where family disturbances float over the beaver 
board partitions between, and that they stand in 
line for their meals before buildings floating a 
Red Cross flag. But even if they do have such an 
erroneous idea, they all agree that however odd their 
manner of living, Americans are a great and kindly 
people. 
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Plan Service for Retailers 


Retail lumbermen always welcome service organ- 
izavions that help them build up their business; they 
will be interested i the recently incorporated Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Servi: Bureau, with offices at 29 South 
LaSalle St., Chic::go, which offers to the trade a 
plan. book service that is unique in some of its fea- 
tures. The Chicago office is in charge of G. T. 
Meinzer, secretary and general manager of the 
bureau. He is well known among lumbermen in 
the middle West, formerly having been in the sash 
and door business at Indianapolis and Evansville, 
Ind. 

The officers of the organization are: W.S. Har- 
wood, president; F'. N. Smith, vice president; L. M. 
Bayne, treasurer, and Mr. Meinzer, secretary and 
manager. The following Illinois lumbermen make 
up the committee on membership: W. 8S. Harwood, 
of Bloomington; W. D. Alexander, of Normal; 
Krum & Krum, of Bloomington; L. M. Bayne, of 
Ottawa; F. N. Smith, of Pontiac; F, L. Stephens, 
of Morris; O. C. Marshall, of Dana; J. L. Du- 
Plain, of Toluca; Johnson Bros., of Cornell, and 
A. B. Kipp, of Minonk, Ill. 

The bureau is publishing three attractive books 
designed to aid the dealer in interesting customers. 
One of these is ‘‘ Architectural Economy,’’ giving 
attractive homes in four colors and which are re- 
productions from photographs of actual homes, to- 
gether with blue prints, bill of material and floor 


plans arranged by an architect who has inspected 
every type of home. Another, ‘‘The Farm Build- 
ing Book,’’ presents barns and other farm struc- 
tures also reproduced from actual photographs, 
while the third volume, ‘‘ Suggestions for the Home 
Builder,’’ is devoted to terse and practical de- 
scriptions of all commodities that enter into the 
building of a house. This service assists the cus- 
tomer to decide on everything from plumbing fix- 
tures to wall paper while at the office of the retail 
lumber dealer. 


To Sell Homes on Easy Terms 


VINCENNES, IND., Oct. 15.—A building boom of 
considerable proportions is expected in Vincennes 
and careful plans are being laid to take care of it. 
It is very evident that there are a number of people 
who would buy homes or build but are unable to 
finance the building, altho they are entirely capable 
of paying for the homes on time. The Chamber of 
Commerce of Vincennes issued a challenge to the 
retail lumbermen to organize a company to handle 
such operations and as a result the Lumberman’s 
Realty Co. was recently formed. Clarence Umfleet, 
manager of the W. M. Simpson Lumber Co., is sec- 
retary and treasurer of the new company. In addi- 
tion to Mr. Umfleet, the following lumbermen com- 
pose the board of directors: Wade Simpson, Karl 
Bosworth, John L. Klemeyer, W. Clint Reel, Paul 
P. Dodridge, Henry Davis and G. H. Osterhage. 





The Lumberman’s Realty Co. is made up of the 
manager and assistant manager of each of the 
four retail yards in Vincennes. Each retail yard 
thus has two stockholders who own stock personally 
with the purpose of furthering the ‘‘Own Your 
Own Home’’ campaign. A definite building plan 
has not been decided upon but it is the purpose of 
the company to build houses as fast as the Chamber 
of Commerce furnishes it with buyers who have 10 
percent of the purchase price and who are willing 
to buy homes on easy terms. ‘ No houses have been 
built yet but the probabilities are that within the 
next two or three months, if conditions are favor- 
able, the Lumberman’s Realty Co. will build a num- 
ber of houses. 





Unique System of Reforestation 


BurFato, N. Y., Oct. 14.—Otsego County has un- 
dertaken a unique system of reforesting and thus 
set a good example to other counties of New York 
State. It is organizing county and town forests 
on the basis of a survey made by the New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse. The plan 
is for each town to plant a forest of approximately 
100 acres as a beginning, the several forests to be 
part of a county system, all on a general plan. It 
is hoped that the planting will begin next spring 
and that the various forests will be connected with 
highways, making them accessible from all parts 
of the county. 
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West Virginia Communities Are 


The survey as a means of determining what a 
community possesses as well as what it lacks that 
may be supplied through organized effort has be- 
come established as the first step in community 
building. The survey serves the same purpose in 
the social world that the invdntory serves in the 
commercial world. It enables the community to 
determine what its stock in trade is, what it has 
to do business on. Viewed from this standpoint 
the survey affords the basis for deciding whether 
the community is a ‘‘going concern’’ or not. 

Now of course the community is not a commer- 
cial or industrial institution, and yet it ought to 
be able to show a ‘‘profit’’ as a result of its op- 
eration; and the character and amount of that 
profit will be determined by the policy of the 
management. What is the nature of the profit 
that a community should show? Well, let us take 
the matter of health: Its record with respect to 
typhoid, to tuberculosis and to other contagious 
diseases ought to give a line on the debit and 
credit sides of the health ledger. If the balance 
is on the loss side, an investigation into some of 
the sources of disease, some of the methods of 
prevention and the methods of cure should show 
why. 

The question of sanitation, of itself alone is 
enough to justify a community survey. Usually 
when a farmer loses a valuable farm animal he 
can trace the cause to some neglect on his part, 
and he can not expect to prosper if he continues 
to inflict losses upon himself by the same sort of 
neglect. He will try not to make that mistake 
again. Sanitation includes water supply, vaults, 
care of garbage and quarantine for contagious 
disease, ete.; and the neglect of any one will 
raise the death rate. Would anybody knowingly 
neglect one of these factors if he was sure that 
to do so would cost the life of a member of his 
family? Yet how often does it happen that 
analysis of water, the drainage of the cellar or 
the quarantine of contagious diseases does not take 
place until after such loss has been inflicted? 

Then there is the subject of education: Is the 
public school a paying institution? The question 
is not, Does it put money in the purse of the com- 
munity?—tho it may do that incidentally. But 
it is, Does the school perform the function, and 
produce the result. that it purports to? A survey 
will decide. For,example, about the first question 
of the survey would be, How many children of 
school age are in the community? The next, How 
many of them are enrolled at school?—and finally, 
How regular is their attendance? Then a little 
history of the school would be found useful in 
testing its value and accomplishment: How 
many of those who start at school age continue 
through the grades; how many enter the high 
school; how many complete the high school; how 
many of those who complete high school enter 
college, and of those who enter college, how many 
complete their course? And it may even be 
asked, How many of those who get a college de- 
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gree take places in the world above those ocecu- 
pied by the average of uneducated humanity? 

Most of the questions asked and answered by 
a survey relate to matters of community concern, 
and when the answers are unsatisfactory the 
remedy lies in the direction of organized com- 
munity activities. The community betterment 
organization is not designed to persecute or prose- 
cute anybody; its purpose is to protect all the indi- 
viduals of the community against the neglect of the 
single individual. It therefore protects the in- 
dividual against himself, and it enables him to 
secure better returns from his investment in the 
community. Taxes will be levied and spent, 
whether wisely or not; and it commonly happens 
that much of them will be spent unwisely in com- 
munities that are not organized to stimulate into 
activity the civie interest of citizens. 

Every community ought to be going thru a 
process of development, or education and ad- 
vancement; and for that reason it ought to be 
subjected to periodical tests or examinations, as 
are high school and college students. Stakes 
should be set occasionally to determine whether 
it really is making headway. Of course if it is 
well organized and civically awake it will likely 
make continuous progress; but if it is not the 
stakes may show a retrogression instead of prog- 
ress. 

The Agricultural College of West Virginia has 
developed an interesting system of points for 
judging communities, and after two years of 
‘‘scoring’’ it shows some suggestive results. The 
scheme is comprehensive in scope, for it covers 
not only conditions but the means taken and the 
facilities provided to improve them. It is as- 
sumed that a perfect community will score 1,000 
points; and the conditions considered included 
history, government, business, farms, club homes, 
schools, churches and health. 

The plan was put into effect in three commun- 
ities: Grangeville, Marion County; Salt Well, 
Harrison County, and Martha, Cabell County. 
Under the system of scoring the first two com- 
munities gained twelve and seventeen points re- 
spectively; while the last lost seven points. The 
fact that the communities did their own judging 
assures the absence of bias in at least one in- 
stance. It appears that the decision is made at an 
annual meeting of all the community’s leaders; 
and it appears that credit for accomplishment is 
gained only by evidence that organized effort 
brought it about. 

For example, when it was shown that a com- 
mittee of the community club had been carrying 
on a vigorous campaign against ugly signs, 
Grangeville was given two points for the absence 
of such signs. The same community was awarded 
two and one-half points for the use in the schools 
of ‘‘Focusing on the Community,’’ a bulletin 
issued by the college. It got another credit on 
the score of improved methods of housekeeping, 
brought about by the women’s clubs; one for 
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Progress 


silos built, and another for extension and im- 
provement of the farm telephone system. 

Improved lighting and heating in its church 
won one point for Salt Well. Increased use of 
the school building for regular school work and 
as a social center won for the same community 
four points. It also was credited with two points 
for increased activity of young people in high 
school work. Increase in the number of bath 
rooms and of water supply systems in houses, 
and other conveniences brought one point. Two 
points also were awarded for the development of 
a community club; but owing to neglect of civic 
affairs it lost two points. 

Tho the communities do their own scoring, they 
are aided in the fixing of ratings by specially 
trained persons from the University and from the 
State health department, as well as the State Sun- 
day school association and the State department 
of schools. The foregoing reports were for 1918, 
when only a few communities were scored, Dur- 
ing the present year about twenty-four commun- 
ities are being scored. It is expected that as the 
communities increase in number, rivalry will de- 
velop and the work will take on increased in- 
terest on that account. 


DEVELOPMENT NOTES 


AT A LATE meeting of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Xenia, Ohio, it was proposed to buy 560 acres of 
land to be developed as a community center. It ap- 
pears that the public library already is in the dis- 
trict, a cottage is available for an administration 
building, and a schoolhouse, a county hospital and 
a community house are proposed. The tract is 
readily adaptable to the purpose, as a lagoon could 
be provided for boating in summer and skating in 
winter; an athletic field is planned for the school, 
and the community house would afford many civic 
conveniences, 

* * 7 


THE LEADVILLE (Colo.) Herald-Item, in com- 
menting editorially on a proposal that that town 
build a community house, said in part: ‘‘Com- 
munities have what those who represent their wealth 
and influence and prestige desire them to have. If 
at one stage of its career Leadville supported about 
sixty saloons and permited a Y. M. C. A., with its 
baths, reading rooms and gymnasium, to die after 
a few months of precarious existence, the only infer- 
ence to be drawn from this fact is that the Lead- 
ville of that day did not want a Y. M. C. A. but 
did want sixty saloons. We put aside the idea 
that such an institution could not be financed as 
rather too absurd for serious consideration.’’ The 
editor then declares in favor of the community 
house, but suggests that the funds for it be sought 
‘‘in the upper spheres of the financial heaven,’’ as 
was done in the case of the Carnegie library, ‘‘ prac- 
tically the only purely public and philanthropic 
institution in the city, tho supported by public 
taxation.’’ 
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Some Peregrinations Over the Sawdust Roads 











ALEXANDRIA, LA.—The last entry in the re- 
porter’s log was made at Shreveport and this week 
finds us starting on another week’s voyage out of 
the port of Alexandria. Beautiful name of Egyp- 
tian lore, that of Alexandria, Makes one think of 
Cleopatra, ravishing queen, who lived in the ancient 
city of that name and who had so many lovers many 
centuries ago. My! What a lot of water has 
passed under the bridge since she lived and what 
a lot of trees have come crashing to the earth dur- 
ing the centuries since. This week’s voyage will 
take us down thru the heart of old Louisiana to the 
Crescent City and up into the piney woods of 
Mississippi. Weigh anchor and let’s be on our way! 
But first a word about Alexandria lumbermen. 

Joe Bentley’s Monument 

Alexandria is the abiding place of a bunch of 
good lumbermen. It is the center of activities of 
Louisiana southern pine and hardwood manufac- 
turers. Here is located the Alexandria Exchange 
where monthly meetings are held by the salesmen to 
discuss manufacturing and market conditions. 
Here live two of the deans of the southern pine 
lumber industry, Joe Bentley and Hugh Corry, and 
that stalwart veteran, Ferd. Brenner, whose name 
is known wherever hardwoods are bought and sold. 
Mr. Bentley, tho very much alive today, has already 
erected his monument, the Bentley Hotel, the 
homiest, most comfortable stopping place in all 
these parts for the traveler. 


Mr. Brenner’s Optimism 


One always finds Ferd. Brenner optimistic. He 
was at the office of his hardwood band mill sur- 
rounded by his three sons, all of whom have been 
raised in the industry. They are H. J. Brenner, 
who is vice president; W. E., in the sales depart- 
ment; and Ferd. jr., in the mill. A fourth son, 
W. G., is in charge of the Brenner mill at Shreve- 
port. Mr. Brenner believes that next year will be 
one of the best in the history of the hardwood indus- 
try. Like other operators in this section, he has 
been unable to operate this year at anything like 
normal capacity. In fact his production has not 
been more than 65 percent of normal. But he is 
confident that next year will find operations far bet- 
ter and that there will be a strong market for every 
stick of lumber that the mills can produce. 

Few lumbermen know the export game any bet- 
ter than Mr. Brenner. He spent several years in 
France and Holland, where the greater part of the 
output of his mills was sold before the war. How- 
ever, he does not believe that export conditions will 
be favorable before far into next year. ‘‘When 
peace is an actual fact, when labor learns that # 
must be efficient and when Governments have put 
their exchange rates on a sound basis then we shall 
have prosperous trade conditions,’’ he said. ‘‘And 
that is bound to come about in time.’’ 

Logging conditions have improved in this section. 
Local mills have an abundant supply now. Labor 
is plentiful but as inefficient as ever. Stocks are 
far below normal. The Ferd. Brenner company has 
only about 30 percent of normal stocks. Of this 
amount 60 percent is sold. The demand is still 
firm, prices good and any mill man can, at a good 
price, sell all he wants to sell. 

The Liberty Lumber Co., of which H. J. Bren- 
ner is secretary and general manager, has moved 
its office from New Orleans to Alexandria and will 
continue to handle its export business from here. 

G. V. Patterson on Conditions 

G. V. Patterson, secretary and sales manager of 
the Alexandria Cooperage & Lumber Co., a hard- 
wood and cypress operation, declared that the mar- 
ket is all to be desired. He said that he had noticed 
an increased demand for stocks during the last few 
days over the previous two or three weeks and that 
prices are firm. 

‘*The buyer who thinks that stocks are becom- 
ing plentiful and that prices are going to be cheaper 
is only deceiving himself,’’ said Mr. Patterson. 
**No Louisiana mill has anything like normal stocks 
of hardwoods or cypress and orders are too plenti- 
ful to let a surplus pile up.’’ 

The reporter failed in his purpose to play a 
round of golf with his old friend, Walter Brewer, 
general manager of the Brewer-Nienstedt Lumber 
Co., of Miltonberg, near Alexandria, Mr. Brewer is 
not only an A-1 lumberman but the leading lum- 
berman golfer in these parts. He is also a pinochle 
player and ready at any time to back his ability. 
But it rained and spoiled the golf game. 

Lost on the Ball Game 


Before checking out of the Bentley, the reporter 
accompanied J, F. Oldham, sales manager of the 
Crowell & Spencer Lumber Co., to Long Leaf, 
where is located one of the three big mills of the 
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Crowell-Spencer interests. J. 8. Crowell lives here. 
He is just completing a railroad about sixty miles 
long thru the Crowell timber and into Vernon Par- 
ish, where the new mill of Joe Kurth is being 
erected—the Vernon Parish Lumber Co. This mill 
will be ready to run in a few more weeks. Mr. 
Oldham was and is a rabid Cincinnati baseball fan 
and he offered to back his judgment on Monday’s 
game. Result: The reporter has to buy a box of 
candy for Mrs. Oldham, while his own wife goes 
hungry. 


At New Orleans 


NEw ORLEANS, LAa.—The T.-P. hustled a little 
this trip and got into New Orleans this morning 
only five hours late. But the tedium of the trip 
was lessened by thé presence on the train of Q. T. 
Hardtner, secretary and manager of the Urania 
Land & Lumber Co., of Urania, just north of Alex- 
andria. Mr. Hardtner is interested in politics and 
was on his way to attend a committee meeting in 
the city. His brother, Henry, known so widely as 
an expert on reforestation, is also in politics and 
running for election as representative. 

The Urania mill is cutting both pine and hard- 
wood these days, but like all other mills its stocks 
are low and production has been below normal. 
Cars are scarce and shipments are being delayed. 
This car shortage doesn’t seem to be local to any 
community. It is affecting the whole South, from 
Texas to the Carolinas, and tho improvement is 
promised it is slow in arriving. 

Exports and Exchange 

At New Orleans we found exporting and whole- 
saling unusually quiet. Business, compared with 
two months ago, is at a standstill. Exports of lum- 
ber are light and the exporter who is doing business 
on the present rate of foreign exchange is a nervy 
chap, to say the least. But then it takes nerve to 
be a lumberman and an exporter must have not only 
nerve but a lot of other things. Wholesalers of 
domestic stocks are suffering a slackening in busi- 
ness because of the unusual amount of transit cars 
in consuming centers. To hear some of their in- 
dictments of the alleged transit car evil is to believe 
that this part of the game must have a lot of bad in 
it despite its defenders. But all New Orleans lum- 
bermen are optimistic over the outlook for next 
year, provided the steel industry wins the strike. 

Speaking of the steel strike, this reporter has yet 
to find a man who believes the strikers can win. 
The South believes that the strike was brought about 
by a bunch of radicals, most of them aliens, and 
that the only salvation for the country is for these 
strikers to lose. But the strike evidently is affect- 
ing domestic business in the lumber industry. 


Labor Troubles Among Sawmills 


A number of southern pine sawmills located near 
New Orleans are just now in the throes of labor 
troubles. Alien organizers supposed to be repre- 
senting the American Federation of Labor, but 
who really are I. W. W.’s in disguise, are trying to 
make closed shops out of several big sawmills east 
of the river. But they reckoned without their 
hosts. Several big mills have retaliated by locking 
out their men and giving them work only when they 
laid down their union cards. And it is the purpose 
of every operator either to run his own business 
or to shut down his mill. The organizers are said 
to have a list, including 135 mills which are mem- 
bers of the Southern Pine Association, which they 
propose to make closed shops, but they won’t reach 
first base. Each sawmill operator is making his 
fight an individual one and if necessary he will 
close down and stay closed down until his men are 
ready to work. And, mind you, the question is not 
one of wages or working conditions, but simply the 
effort of a bunch of alien organizers: to collect 
union dues from sawmill men and compel every 
white man and negro to join by forcing a closed 
shop upon him. The negroes don’t take kindly to 
unionizing but the ‘‘white folks’’ threaten and 
they think they must join the movement. 


A Big Timber Mill 


HILUSDALE, Miss.—From New Orleans to Hills- 
dale, Miss., the home of the Southern Lumber & 
Timber Co. and our good friend Norman P. Hat- 
ten, is three and a half hours’ trip over the Southern 
Railroad and one has to rise up early and leave the 
Crescent City at five o’clock in the morning. And 
that’s no time at all for a man to have to eat his 
breakfast, especially if he attended a late dinner 
party the night before—and one generally does in 
New Orleans. But it is a fine time 0’ day for a 
cup of Creole coffee, the kind with the chickory 
kick in it. 

The Southern Lumber & Timber Co. is one of 
the few big mills that specialize in barge, car and 





railroad material. It has always done so, cutting 

strictly dense longleaf southern pine, and its repu- 

tation for fine timbers and auxiliary items is an 

enviable one. The mill is equipped with two cireu- 

lar saws, has a capacity of 100,000 feet a day 

and can cut timbers up to 76 feet in length. 
Man of Many Parts 


R. Batson, principal owner and president of the 
company, is a man of many parts. He is a mer- 
chant, farmer, financial man and sawmill man. And 
he began with no capital but his own brains and 
energy. The other officers of the company are 
W. H. Hatten, vice president, and N. P. Hatten, 
secretary-treasurer and general manager, The Hat- 
tens are brothers and are in active control of the 
mill operations. N. P. Hatten, the general manager, 
popularly called Norman, is known to a wide circle 
of southern pine men in the South as an economical 
and efficient operator. 

Mr. Batson has three sons who have been raised 
to be sawmill men. Oscar, the eldest, is manager 
of the big commissary. Claude, recently discharged 
from the army, where he was a commissioned officer, 
is in the office, while the third, Roscoe, is still in 
the army. 


The Ford That Failed 


LUMBERTON, Miss.—Ford automobiles are sup- 
posed to have human intelligence and superhuman 
physical powers, but one fell down on this reporter 
today. We always suspicioned that the chap who 
writes the Realm of the Retailer for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN was inclined to stretch the truth about 
that company-owned jitney that he gads about in 
over the world. We have no hesitancy now in im- 
pugning both his imaginative literary symposiums 
about said jitney and his heretofore spotless repu- 
tation for veracity. And the next time this re- 
porter wants to make a train in order to save a 
half a day and acquire a bath he will either walk 
or borrow a mule, not try to make it in a Ford. 
The occasion of this dilation was an effort to drive 
from Hillsdale to Lumberton in time to make the 
limited to Laurel, Miss. And because of too much 
conversation with Norman Hatten and a lack of 
attention to the speeding time, there was left only 
twelve minutes in which to drive seven and a half 
miles over bumpy roads. And the Ford didn’t do 
it. The limited kicked up its tail at us in the dis- 
tance just as we hove in sight. 


Edward Hines’ Great Mill 


But even Ford acts are providential—sometimes 
—and missing the train gave the reporter an oppor- 
tunity to visit here at Lumberton the great new 
sawmill of the Edward Hines interests. This is 
said to be as fine an example of a southern pine 
export mill as there is. From log pond to yards 
it is laid out to give the ultimate in efficiency and 
the whole plant presents a splendid appearance. 
This mill started about July 1 and in spite of regu- 
lar shipments has acquired stocks on hand amount- 
ing to over two million feet. The bulk of its cut: 
is for export and just now some good orders are 
being filled for South American customers. How- 
ever, car shortage is affecting shipments here as at 
all other mill points in the South and probably less. 
than 50 percent of the requirements are met. 

The mill proper is equipped with two big single 
cutting bands and a Wickes gang. The great yard, 
which has a capacity of 25,000,000 feet, is the only 
one of its kind in the southern pine territory. It 
has uniform foundations of concrete for stacking 
that amount of lumber and instead of trams in 
the yard an electric trolley system over regular 
railroad tracks was installed. Two electric cars han- 
dle the output from the mill without effort. This: 
system is patterned after the Hines mill at Park 
Falls, Wis., and it is claimed that the trolley is a 
far cheaper and more satisfactory method of opera- 
tion than any other used. 


Put Quietus on Union 


These days the subject of labor is attracting 
premier interest. A. B. Welsh, general manager 
at Lumberton, told the reporter that his mill was: 
experiencing no labor troubles now. There is a 
surplus of men, five to thirty men applying here- 
for work each day, and they are back to the old 
basis where they ean fire an employee who is ineffi- 
cient or insubordinate. Those mills that are hav- 
ing troubles with I. W. W. and ‘‘bullshevistie’? 
organizers today might do well to investigate the 
Lumberton methods used in ousting trouble makers, 
for along in July, when the mill first started up, 
organizers came in here and tried to ‘‘ bullshevize?? 
the men. But they failed—gloriously. And no- 
body seems unhappy because they did so. 

Other big operations would do well to admit no- 
strangers into their plants without proper identifica- 
tion and a pass. This plan is followed here at: 
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Lumberton and the reporter had to show his cre- 
dentials—since he was making new acquaintances— 
before securing a card to go over the mill. This 
was a common thing during the war but not one 
sawmill company in a hundred is paying any at- 
tention today to who is going thru its mill. But 
it is rather humiliating to go to the trouble of get- 
ting a permit card and then never get a chance to 
show it. 


Laurel in Class All Its Own 


LavREL, Miss.—Laurel as a southern pine manu- 
facturing center is in a class all its own. Here are 
located the big double band mills of Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co., the Wausau-Southern, the Mara- 
thon and the Gilchrist-Fordney Lumber companies. 
Other southern pine companies are the W. M. Car- 
ter Lumber Co., D. J. Robinson and the National 
Lumber Co., of Andalusia, Ala., and El Paso, Tex., 
which is opening a buying office here. Here are also 
John Baldwin, of the Baldwin Lumber Co., of hard- 
wood fame, and J. H. Bailey who runs the Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co.’s hardwood mill. And last, but a 
long way from least, is the Lindsey Wagon Co., a 


user of hardwoods in the making of the Lindsey 
eight-wheel log wagon and Lindsey skidders, said 
to be the biggest manufacturer of log wagons in the 
country. 

The Lindsey Wagon Co. 


They still call him ‘‘doctor,’’ this president and 
general manager of the Lindsey Wagon Co., S. W. 
Lindsey. Before he began to make wagons, some 
twenty years ago, he was a maker of teeth, a 
dentist, and the title stuck to him. If he could make 
teeth as good as he does wagons he’d be better than 
any dentist this reporter ever saw or paid tribute to 
and Lord knows we’ve paid our part. On another 
page will be found a little story about the Lindsey 
Wagon Co. and the citation of honor recently be- 
stowed upon it for its share in winning the war. 


New General Manager Wausau-Southern 


A good deal was said about ‘‘Smiling Jimmy’’ 
Smith, the new sales manager of the Wausau- 
Southern Lumber Co., on the Chicago page of this 
grand old sheet, but little about the company’s new 
general manager, A. J. Glassow. Now Mr. Glas- 
sow is an unusually modest man and he was satis- 


fied, but the reporter wasn’t. When a chap becomes 
general manager of a great lumber operation like 
that of the Wausau-Southern at the tender age of 
thirty-one he must have some extra qualities. And 
A. J. Glassow has ’em. For seven years he has been 
with this company at Laurel, the last six and a half 
as sales manager and right hand man of that 
splendid lumberman, S. B. Bissell, who is retiring 
from active charge of the company’s affairs. 

Mr. Glassow started out at the age of nineteen 
with Brooks & Ross at Schofield, Wis. He spent 
six years at Arbor Vitae, Wis., and then went to 
Marinette, Wis., where he was assistant sales man- 
ager for Sawyer-Goodman. He was here eighteen 
months and then came to Laurel. 

Laurel and the Southern Pine Association will 
miss 8. B. Bissell. No abler man perhaps lived in 
these parts when it came to knowing how to run a 
sawmill in an efficient manner. He is a master of 
costs of production and system and he always does 
his own figuring. He wants to return to the home 
of his boyhood and early manhood, Wausau, Wis., 
and since he has done his part in writing the great 
epic of the history of southern pine let us allow 
him that privilege. 





FRIENDLINESS 


‘Selling lumber at retail is a blamed sight 
different from selling mill ends of calico or fancy 
plug tobacco,’’ said Havelock Green as he laid 
down a circular that promised to make him a 
complete salesman in 
eight easy lessons. 
‘*Maybe this fellow 
could give me some 
pointers about selling 
lumber. I ’low he 
could, for I aim to 
learn from most ev- 
erybody. But I reck- 
on what I’d learn 
would be incidental 
and off the text, so to 
speak, for he’s prob- 
uy ably specialized in 
Mrs Beezelum Buys Beauty articles that I don’t 

handle just like a 2 
by 4. As near as I can make out this matter of 
salesmanship ain’t built like a jitney so that a 
crank shaft or a piston from one selling outfit 
will work on any other. I’ve heard a lot of re- 
tailers say that as salesmen they didn’t know 
their abe’s. I’ve felt that way, myself. But 
my overwhelming conviction of ignorance usual- 
ly comes after I’ve read a treatise on salesman- 
ship that mentions psychological corners and 
dead ends in a casual, offhand way calculated 
to impress the unwary. I’m giving it to you 
straight that I think a lot of that stuff is junk, 
so far as my business goes. It’s worse than 
junk, For the more a fellow has of the un- 
digestible stuff the worse selling ache he has. 


‘*T don’t mean to say that selling lumber is a 
einch. It ain’t. It has put a heap of gray in 
my hair, and now it seems to be taking the 
doggoned hair out, body and britches. But I do 
mean to say that a lot of selling technique as 
they call it is calculated to make single sales. 
It’s calculated to over sell the customer, and 
that don’t go; not in our business. Give me a 
man who can make sales and make ’em stick 
and who can leave the customer with a good, 
clean feeling toward the yard. If I moved my 
place around like a medicine show and made one 
week stands I’d study these slick ways a heap 
harder’n most of us study the Bible. I’d want 
to over sell my customers then, for when they 
felt sore about it I’d be over the hills and far 
away, slickin’ somebody else. It ain’t a very 
specific statement, but maybe you’ll know what 
I mean if I say it’s my ambition to have a sell- 
ing technique based on the golden rule. Some- 
times you hear men falling back on the golden 
rule because their minds are too pesky lazy to 
learn anything else. But they’ve got it wrong 
if they think it’s simple. I don’t find it that 
way. 

‘‘T reckon every sale has two parts. In the 
first place the customer has to kind of edge 
around toward the idea of buying. He’ll shy 
considerable and decide he can’t afford it or that 
there’s no use in it and all that. He has to mill 
this around for a while until he gets to thinking 
maybe he could afford it and maybe it’d make 
him happy. Then in the second place he has to 
be led right up to the trough to decide which of 
several similar articles he likes best, to see which 
fits him if it’s a fittin’ article and to make ar- 
rangements about payin’ for it. 

‘‘Tf it’s an article of small cost these opera- 
tions can often be done at one sitting, so to 
speak. The clerk calls Mrs. Beezelum’s atten- 
tion to a jar of cold cream. He manages deli- 
cately to convey the information that its regular 





AND HORSE SENSE 


use will further enhance the exquisite peach- 
blow tints of Mrs. B’s superb complexion. He 
convinces her that its use can not be harmful in 
the least, and he informs her that Amorita 
Saccharine, the internationally famous screen 
beauty, attributes her phenomenal success in the 
movies to the regular use of this particular kind 
of goo. He finally informs her, in answer to a 
question, that this priceless elixir will cost her a 
mere 90 cents, or whatever the:price is, and that 
it is a bargain at any price. So the sale is made, 
and Mrs. Beezelum hurries home to begin her 
career as a r’aring, vamping beauty. 

‘House bills are not sold that way. But lum- 
ber has to be sold and not allowed to ooze out 
just when somebody happens to think he needs 
a board. Everything has to be sold. You men- 
tion physicians’ services. Well, they’re sold all 
right. No, the docs don’t go in for scare head 
advertising. It ain’t ethical, they say. Which 
in plain United States means that it don’t pay. 
People buy patent medicines because of adver- 
tising of the usual kind. They don’t:hire doctors 
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THE LAMENT 


of the House Hunter 


I’ve walked the streets till my feet are 
sore clear up to my collar bone; and I’ve 
sobbed and sighed my hard-luck roar to the 
landlord’s heart of stone. My house is 
sold, and I’ve got to go; but where oh 
where away? I’ve hunted high, but most- 
ly low; I’ve hunted night and day. Of all 
sad words of tongue or pen that make us 
moan and howl, the saddest are these: 
‘*You move again,’’ couched in the agent’s 
growl. I wish I were a Fiji gent and boiled 
a pot on a fire, where I wouldn’t worry 
about the rent, and the lease would never 
expire. I’d snooze in peace out under my 
tree and stew my neighbor’s dog, and I’d 
ask him over to dine with me and to sit on 
my parlor log. 

If I owned a home I’d dance and yell 
and clack my heels together. I’d be as 
gay as a dinner bell and as bright as picnic 
weather. Why don’t I up and make the 
break and build a house? For, gee! if I 
don’t this strain is going to make a can- 
nibal out of me! 


THE HAVELOCK GREEN LUMBER CO. 
Phone 1000 











MAKE SALES 


that way. Here’s a young pill slinger with the 
soulful eyes of a movie hero. His personality is 
so powerful that one 
counting of the pulse has 
been known to make a 
young lady rise from a 
sick bed and visit the | 
dressmaker and _ the | = 
beauty parlor. He can’t | 
put that stuff into a dis-))\) ff 
play ad in the newspa-| 

per, but he gets himselt I 
advertised. He works in 
a mysterious way, but 
pretty soon his name is a 
household word. Zs 

‘*House bills ain’t sold ,\\ STFS 
like cold cream nor yet ,.\\ ane ~S 
like medical skill; and a 
yet there is the same 
period of indifference, fears, milling over of the 
possibility of the thing and its desirability, fol- 
lowed by the period when the customer comes in 
and tries a house on and decides about the trim- 
mings. This first period has to take its course 
more or less. If a dealer tries to skid a customer 
suddenly over this crossing he’s likely to have a 
wreck on his hands. And yet this doesn’t mean 
that he can sit back and wait for business to 
come to him. Not by a jugful. I don’t know 
how other dealers manage it, but I do most of 
the preliminary sprouting of building desire by 
means of advertising instead of using personal 
argument. The advertising is gently persuasive 
without much of a reaction. The argument is 
mostly an invitation to fight or to run away and 
hide. 

‘‘T use year around newspaper advertising of 
a general kind to keep the idea of building to 
the front. Sometimes I push a special article or 
line, but quite a bit of the time I’m just hum- 
ming a tune about the general desirability of 
the right kind of buildings and the fact that I 
aim to be there with the assistance when it comes 
to fitting the pocketbook and the general needs 
of the customer. I use a good many letters, and 
when I send out personal letters they usually 
are personal letters. Form letters can go out as 
form letters and still get results. One of the 
best result getters I ever sent out began this 
way: ‘Dear Friend: I am sending this form 
letter to a number of people who I believe will 
appreciate the advantages of the new corn crib 
design we have added to the list of Havelock 
Green Better Farm Buildings. I am sending this 
letter because I want it to reach you more di- 
rectly and more personally than a newspaper 
advertisement could do.’ Several letter sharps 
have told me the letter was all wrong, but it got 
results. My customers use these impersonal aids 
to mental digestion without getting conscious of 
themselves as customers to whom I’m trying to 
make sales. They avoid stage fright in the early 
stages. 

‘Then when the time seems ripe and the folks 
come in I try to be friendly and to use common 
sense. I want them to buy lots of lumber of me 
during the coming years, so I try to make the 
immediate sale stick. My customers want my 
lumber and also the benefit of what I know about 
the subject of building, and I want them to have 
it. Common sense and common friendliness help 
me along as much, I reckon, as a collection of 
‘Forty Ways of Selling at a Profit.’ Such ways 
are likely to be slick ways, and I don’t want any 
of that kind of slickness mingled with the foun- 
dation of my business success.’’ 


it fits you like the 
Shine on a 
Billiard 
Ball! 










Comes in) 
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COUNSELS DEALERS TO LAY IN LUMBER STOCKS 


SEATTLE, WaSu., Oct. 11.—A perceptible soften- 
ing in both fir and red cedar is regarded with in- 
difference in the two manufacturing branches of 
the lumber industry of the Pacific Northwest. The 
fact that slash grain flooring, drop siding and other 
uppers, with the exception of vertical grain floor- 
ing, are off $2 to $3, and that dimension has slipped 
about a dollar, does not seem to be a matter of 
special moment. In fir, the situation is described 
by a wholesaler as unique, in that ‘‘there is no 
price on lumber.’’ Another view is that prices in 
the grades just mentioned have gone too high and 
different items during the last few weeks have been 
responding to a tendency to equalize. 


A month ago the statement was made as a sort 
of axiomatic proposition that if there had been a 
surfeit of cars, instead of a steadily tightening 
shortage, the market would not have held; and this 
expression seems to have been a half veiled prophecy 
of the situation today, with additional cars in pros- 
pect and fir prices already beginning to shade. 
The new rule imposing a $10 daily penalty on cars 
held for reconsignment, applicable to shipments 
moving after Oct. 20, is causing uneasiness in tran- 
sit circles, and there may be lively trading in ship- 
ments already close to demurrage points. The 
complexities of the moment may lead to cancela- 
tions. While nobody seems to know whether fir 
lumber is too high, there is a well defined impres- 
sion that the market will glide along somehow, with 
no big business until next spring. But it would be 
an error to assume, because a number of whole- 
salers in cleaning up transits have been forced to 
accept what they could get for cars at or near 
various diversion points, that the entire fir list is 
weak. The simplest deduction is merely that tran- 
sits are soft. Yet it is reasonable to forecast a 
slack trade for practically the remainder of the 
year. 

With the opening of 1920 there is bound to ensue 
another big movement, with the probability of 
increased cutting business. A year ago the mills 
were putting practically the entire log into dimen- 
sion, boards and upper grades, while the new order 
of things will call for timbers. Very likely the 
production of yard lumber will be reduced, but 
with the return of the railroads to private ownership 
there will be a balancing increase in the output of 
car materials, ties and bridge timbers. Even if 
there should be a reduction in the price of uppers, 
the advance in common next year would make a 
better average—and, after all, that’s what counts. 
According to this opinion the retail yard operator 
who stocks up within the next two months may 
find that he has made a good turn from the stand- 
point of Coast prices next spring. With an in- 
dication of increased car supply there seems to be 
no doubt that dealers at this end of the line will 
be inclined to accept business on a competitive 
basis. Manufacturers are not worrying altho the 
market may be weak in spots. They will be in 
shape later on to take care of neavier production 
and greater demand. 


In shingles, the vital point for the moment is that 
prices are off 25 to 30 cents, and may go lower— 
how much lower is a question. The tendency ap- 
parently justifies the arguments of manufacturers 
who a few weeks ago groped for a minimum but 
were compelled to remain in the dark as to what 
the irreducible point should be. Yet it is not im- 
possible that the various elements of production— 
including short hours, high wages, endless labor 
troubles and high prices of shingle logs—will fix 
the minimum, saying in effect, ‘‘Thus far, and no 
farther.’’? There is not the slightest doubt that any 
heavy decrease in the price of shingles would cause 
numerous mills to shut down and would make the 
red cedar product a scarce article indeed. It is 
well understood that there are no heavy stocks in 
the East; and it is also pointed out that any sudden 
influx of cars would not be felt immediately in the 
shingle business because a number of the larger 


mills. are carrying back orders which up to the 
present time they have not been able to fill. This 
accumulated business has been booked on the basis 
of current prices. Winter is at hand; the log out- 
put will be smaller; and manufacturers do not care 
to stock up. There is no actual accumulation of 
shingle logs, altho the car shortagé has caused a 
small temporary surplus at some points. 
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ANYONE familiar with timbers must have often 
noticed pieces in which the circular growth of the 
annual rings is one sided, the rings being very 
thick on one side of the heart and very narrow 
upon the other. The broad side of such rings is 
known as compression wood and the reason for this 
formation is not clearly understood, altho it is 
believed to be caused by the leaning of the tree 
during growth. Recent tests of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory show that this wood is low in 
strength and brittle and should be avoided in the 
selection of material for beams. 





A MODEL LUMBER MILL AND BUILDING SUPPLY PLANT 


WESLEYVILLE, Pa., Oct. 14.—Wesleyville is pop- 
ularly known as Erie’s most progressive suburb and 
with Erie is making rapid strides in population, in 
manufacturing and in civic betterment, and the 
future gives promise of even greater and better 
growth. Before the Wesley Lumber & Supply Co. 
selected Wesleyville as a location for its plant, a 
careful investigation was made and the organiza- 





We knew it was a matter of a short time before we 
would be either crowded out of our mill or would have 
to be content with but a small portion of the business 
which was rightfully ours. We took immediate steps 
to secure a new site and to erect a new plant. In both 
we have been successful. We have purchased poprent 
mately six acres adjoining the Nickel Plate Railroad 
and thereon are just completing one of the most modern 
lumber mills in the East. Our lumber shed is of reén- 
forced concrete, fireproof in construction, and has a 
capacity of about seventy-five cars of lumber. Our 
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PART OF THE NEW PLANT OF THE WESLEY LUMBER & SUPPLY CO. 


tion was started here because the founders be- 
lieved the future offered so much. 

The success of the Wesley Lumber & Supply Co. 
was even greater than was expected and some little 
time ago it became evident that the company’s 
plant would soon be inadequate for the rapidly 
increasing volume of business. In commenting upon 
the situation S. H. Youngman, president and treas- 
urer of the company, said: 





RETAILERS ASK FOR SUPPORT OF THE PUBLIC 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 13.—The sixth in the series 
of advertisements run in the daily newspapers of 
St. Louis by the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange 
(Retailers) is headed, ‘‘ An Axe to Grind? Yes—’’, 
and follows: 

We Have an Ax to Grind 


Of all the articles we have published on St. Louis 
lumber we want this one to be most widely read. We 
have an ax to grind. We want the man who never 
bought, or never expects to buy, a stick of lumber to 
understand the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange. 


? 

Because in almost every other line but lumber the 
ultimate consumer does his own buying. Not only 
that but he learns by experience to know about the 
article he consumes. His own good judgment and selec- 
tive care are sufficient to keep up the quality of the 
article and the standards of the men who handle it. 

But how often does the average man buy lumber? 
What chance does he get to register his satisfaction 
when lumber serves him well? How can he even tell 
what discomforts and expenses honest lumber is saving 
him ? 

And yet lumber is in no way different from clothing, 
blankets, writing paper, chinaware or any other com- 
modity in standing or falling by satisfaction to the 
ultimate consumer. 

It has a great deal to do with your investment and 
your day-to-day comforts when you build a home. It 
affects the rent of your apartment, your office or your 
store. It makes your chair a good or a bad one. It 
even decides whether your pencil shall be a utility 
or a nuisance. 

The St, Louis Lumber Trade Exchange is maintained 
by men who sell lumber in the interests of people who 
consume lumber. The very fact that the ultimate con- 
sumer is seldom or never a buyer is what makes the 
exchange a thing of prime public importance. 

In every phase of the lumber business it is the repre- 
sentative of that otherwise voiceless party, the average 
man, 

Mr. Average St. Louisan is not interested in the 
monetary advantage of any one buyer or seller of lum- 
ber in any one deal. What does interest him is the 
preservation of this city’s place as capital of the 


American lumber trade. What does interest him is 
keeping our present woodworking industries (and their 
thousands of well paid operatives) in St. Louis and 
getting others to come here. What does interest him is 
seeing new homes, new apartment buildings, new busi- 
ness structures going up—-and he wants them hon- 
estly constructed and worth what they cost. 

What does interest him, finally and conclusively, 
is an open market for lumber in St. Louis, open in 
every good sense of the word. 

He will profit directly and indirectly from whatever 
increases knowledge of what constitutes good lumber 
for this or that purpose. 

He will gain by whatever makes loggers and mill 
men ship their product to St. Louis in preference to 
other markets. 

He will save money and make money out of what- 
ever lowers the distribution costs of lumber and pro- 
duces a clearer understanding of what constitutes good 
business between distributer, buyer and user, 

He will benefit by whatever tends to iron out 
fluctuations in the supply and price of lumber. He 
does not want to see lumber difficult to secure one 
year and difficult to dispose of the next. 

Summing it all up, he will reap constant and lasting 
advantage from that sort of competition that keeps 
quality uniform and service dependable, that keeps the 
serviceable, and therefore valuable, distributer in busi- 
ness. He wants competition, but he knows by experi- 
ence that the way to keep competition is to regulate it, 
because unrestricted competition is the death of itself. 

He is using the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange 
every day of his life. We want him to use it con- 
sciously. 

We have accomplished some worth while things 
for the St. Louis lumber market, but our aims are still 
far greater than our accomplishments. 

We want public opinion behind St. Louis as a lumber 
center and behind the constructive work of this ex- 
change, 

We want every St. Louisan to feel the interest 
which is actually his in Sti Louis lumber. We want 
him to exercise the right which is really his in the 
facilities and functions of this exchange. We want 
his questions, his suggestions, his complaints, his 
commendation. 

That is the ax we have to grind. 


mill, of similar construction, is a two-story structure, 
equipped with modern machinery and able quickly and 
satisfactorily to produce any mill requisite. In addi- 
tion, work has begun on lime and cement sheds and a 
modern, automatic coal tipple. These will be finished 
in the early spring. An attractive administration build- 
ing completes a group which we feel is a credit to the 
= and a testimonial to our faith in our propo- 
s1tion, 

The business of the company during the last two 
years has been confined exclusively to lumber and 
millwork, but the charter it holds is sufficient in 
scope to enable it to carry coal, a complete line of 
builders’ supplies, builders’ hardware, paint, brick, 
tile, cement, glass, plumbing supplies ete. 

‘*Naturally,’’ said Mr. Youngman, ‘‘an under- 
taking of this magnitude has required added capital. 
Our original incorporation was for $12,000. This 
was later increased to $50,000 and we are now 
capitalized at $300,000. We have a feleing of the 
utmost optimism for our own future and believe the 
lumber industry in general is on the verge of a 
most healthful and prosperous era,’’ 

A. R. Cole, sales representative of the company, 
is now making a business trip thru the South and 
will make a personal inspection of a number of 
the largest and most progressive sawmills in the 
southern pine territory. 





Heavy Subscriptions to Housing Body 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 14.—Up to today more than 
$700,000 had been subscribed to the capital stock 
of the St. Louis Home & Housing Association, and 
it is expected that before the end of the week 
$1,000,000 will have been subscribed. The total 
capital stock of the corporation is to be $2,000,000, 
but work will start when half that amount is 
subscribed. 

The association is an outgrowth of the Own-Your- 
Own Home movement inauguarated by the St. Louis 
Lumber Trade Exchangé (Retailers). Joseph 
O’Neil, one of the prime movers in the earlier cam- 
paign, is a member of the board of trustees, repre- 
senting the exchange. At a recent meeting of the 
association he pledged the exchange to take $50,000 
worth of stock. 

No more than 6 percent interest will be paid to 
stockholders. The occupants of the homes will be 
permitted to buy them on easy terms, and as long as 
20 years may be taken to pay off the indebtedness. 
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Western Forestry-Conservationists Convene 


Reorganization of Association for Greater Efficiency Planned—Col. Graves’ Na- 
tional Forest Program Given Strong Approval 


PorTLAND, ORE., Oct. 6.—The week of forestry 
and logging meetings began this morning at the 
Multnomah Hotel with the day devoted to the 
sessions of the standardization committee of 
the Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
the meeting of which organization takes place 
tomorrow. This committee was originally named 
to endeavor to bring about a uniformity in ac- 
counting methods, purchasing, tools etc., but its 
meetings have developed into very important 
conferences at which everything bearing on 
forest fire prevention and fighting and timber 
matters in general are considered. 

As usual the attendance was made up largely 
of expert forest workers. State and private as- 
sociation wardens and Forest Service officials 
in the territory represented by the association, 
which includes the five western timber States 
and British Columbia, thus giving an interna- 
tional color to the conference, which was presided 
over by C. S. Chapman, of Portland, secretary 
of the Oregon Forest Fire Association, and dur- 
ing the war, a lieutenant colonel in the 20th Engi- 
neers (Forest) in France. Col. Chapman is chair- 
man of the committee. Hugh Henry, his assistant, 
acted as secretary. 


Report of Standardization Committee 


In his opening address C. 8. Chapman, as chair- 
man of the standardization committee, said that 
the last season has been one of the worst in the 
history of fire protection in the Northwest. dur- 
ing which no section escaped considerable losses 
and costs for protection have advanced alarm- 
ingly. At present prices of labor, equipment and 
supplies fires can not be fought as they formerly 
were, but very prompt detection, early arrival at 
fires and the use of every possible labor saving 
device in the extinguishment of fires are neces- 
sary. Airplanes and wireless telephones are 
valuable to this end; more extensive use of water 
where streams and lakes are plentiful is a pos- 
sibility, as is also the use of machinery for build- 
ing fire trails. The codperation of the weather 
bureau is also valuable, as much of the work can 
be planned on its forecasts. 

There never was a time when greater need ex- 
isted for those engaged in fire prevention to use 
their brains, Mr. Chapman said. Many new sec- 
tions are being opened up and the fire risk is 
increasing. Much has been done by protection 
agencies along educational lines, and greater care 
is now generally exercised by loggers, ranchers, 
campers and hunters; but similar progress has 
not been made by most States in actual law en- 
forcement. As a rule the incendiary escapes and 
the careless individual, if brought to trial, gen- 
erally pays a small fine or is let off on the ground 
that he did not appreciate the risk. Examples 
are made of far too few, and this is a problem 
which must not be overlooked. ' 

As protection has become better organized and 
the different States have recognized the need for 
protection there has been a slight tendency for 
each section to crawl into its hole and proceed 
along lines thought best or most expedient, and 
a general revival of educational and propaganda 
work seems necessary. The public is rather get- 
ting to depend too much on the fire warden and 
to assume no personal responsibility for fires; and 
no scheme for protection can be successful with- 
out public support and codperation. The public 
must be made to realize the responsibility and vio- 
lators of the forest laws must be punished. Mr. 
Chapman thought there is need in the Northwest 
for a central organization to assist local organi- 
zations in any way required. This, he said, has 
been provided in the Western Forestry & Conser- 
vation Association, which has plans for enlarg- 
ing the scope of its work and for dealing more 
intimately than heretofore with fire problems. 

There is a real need for a revival of the cru- 
sade against fire, declared Mr. Chapman. This 
must be carried to the public, which in turn must 
see to it that the State and Federal Governments 
get behind the movement. Few States are do- 
ing all they should and the Federal Government 
may well extend its aid in order to insure timber 
for the future. The whole question which United 
States Forester H. 8. Graves is agitating with 
a view to forest management on private lands 
must start with proper fire protection. Much 
along this line must be done before the private 








owner can reasonably be asked to spend his 
money to grow young timber. 

Mr. Chapman then urged, in view of the great 
task facing the committee in planning for the 
improvement of fire protection and fighting plac- 
ing prevention on the most efficient basis as ap- 
plied alike to Government, State and private ef- 
fort, that a certain number of specialists be 
employed, who can give their best thought to 
the work. 

Progress of Protection in Logging 

A discussion of the ‘‘Progress of Fire Pro- 
tection in Logging Operations; Burning of Slash- 
ings; Necessary Precautions’’ was participated 
in by George iA Joy, of Seattle, secretary of the 
Washington Forest Fire Association, and Hugh 
Henry, of Portland, assistant secretary of the 
Oregon Forest Fire Association. Mr. Joy said 
that sparks from logging engines had caused more 
and worse fires the last few years than anything 
else, which he declared was advancing in the 
wrong direction. He again, as a year ago, rec- 
ommended that every logging camp in the dan- 
gerous months have a fire warden employed regu- 
iarly, the same as an engineer, hook tender etc. 
He reads letters from the Doty Lumber & Shingle 





A. L. FLEWELLING, SPOKANE, WASH. ; 
Reélected President 


Co., Doty, Wash.; the Mutual Lumber Co., Bu- 
coda, Wash., and others, all expressing approval 
of the plan, which worked very satisfactorily at 
their camps the past season. Mr. Joy outlined 
the duties of the camp fire warden, whose em- 
ployment he asserted would result in greatly re- 
ducing fire damage. 

He strongly urged the purposeful burning of 
debris every year, preferably just before the 
first rain in September. Now western Washing- 
ton is pretty well cleaned up, due to the work 
of the elements as well as the loggers themselves. 


Need for Separate Organization 


Mr. Henry thought that the average indiffer- 
ent attitude of logging superintendents towards 
fire prevention is due to lack of orders to them 
from the heads of the concerns; those who sign 
their pay checks. In the past there has not been 
close codperation between the fire protection 
officials and the loggers but Mr. Henry believes 
that progress is being made in this direction. 
Aside from the installation of proper equipment, 
there must be selected an able fire warden and 
he must be given the proper authority and as- 
signed a day and a night watchman for each log- 
ging site. Mr. Henry emphasized the need of 
having an adequate water supply—near logging 
operations. There should be frequent wetting 
down around donkeys, as a substitute for rain. 
Spark arresters, and tank cars and hose, emer- 
gency pumps he classed as among the most im- 
portant equipment. Telegraphic weather reports 
should be received by logging superintendents 
and they should have instructions to close down 
on dangerous fire days. 

Mr. Henry said possibly there should be a 


separate organization of logging operators to 
prevent fires, so that the logging superintendents 
will feel that the orders they receive come from 
their employers and will pay more attention to 
them. 

W. D. Humiston, Potlatch, Idaho, said among 
the four Inland Empire fire protection organiza- 
tions, three to five men at each camp are as- 
signed the duty of looking after fires, altho they 
also attend to other work which removes the 
feeling of some opefators against having men 
about the camp who are not helping to get out 
logs. These men are designated by the fire war- 
dens, who select men who are capable. 

The discussion developed the view that it is 
the operator rather than the superintendent who 
is responsible for lack of care at logging camps 
because they so frequently feel that if they can 
do away with watchmen they are reducing the 
already high logging cost. 

Jackson Kimball, of Klamath Falls, Ore., said _ 
that in that section as yet the logging is done 
largely by small operators who use much of the 
slashings for fuel, and there has not been’ much 
fire trouble from this source. 

Judge A. L, Flewelling, of Spokane, president 
of the association, thought that a logging oper- 
ator will always be jealous of his rights when it 
comes to fighting fire that is endangering his own 
property and will always be adverse to taking 
orders from beardless youths in the Forest Serv- 
ice or in the fire protective associations. The 
judge did not have any solution to offer but 
brought out this phase of the situation. 

The discussion was to bring out ideas that 
could be worked up into a concise plan that could 
be presented to the Pacific Logging Congress at 
its sessions the latter part of the week. Full 
authority was given Mr. Joy and Mr. Henry, who 
are also members of the Logging Congress fire 
prevention committee, to act with the Logging 
Congress committee, and represent this associa- 
tion as well. 


Possibilities in Airplane Patrol 


A report was made on the airplane patrol of 
forests, by F. A. Elliott, State fire warden of 
Oregon, who stated that the airplane patrol in 
Oregon this season had not been an entire suc- 
cess, for unfortunately the type of plane was 
changed, thus changing the pilots. There were 
also other reasons for not getting good results, 
such as lack of equipment, and the fact that the 
pilots were not experienced observers. 

R. F. Hammatt, of the Federal Forest Service 
in California, who was to have also discussed 
the subject, was unable to be present. Col. Chap- 
man said that Mr. Hammatt is very enthusiastic 
about the possibilities of airplane patrol. 

Maj. A. D. Smith, of the airplane service, who 
incidentally remarked that he had flown enough 
miles to encircle the earth five times, told of his 
patrol work in southern California and later in 
the northern part of that State. He said, among 
other things, that the airplane patrols should 
begin their work a month before the fires start, 
that the observers may become familiar with 
the country. There should be more landing 
places, that reports of fires might be made more 
promptly. State boundary lines should be for- 
gotten, for patrolling by States leads to eom- 
plications. This season the work was handi- 
capped by lack of planes and men. Next year 
there should be many more planes, and he is now 
at work on the entire patrol plan for next year, 
going over the entire country to be patrolled. 
Next year the pilots will be supplied, for their 
own protection, with pigeons, to be sent out with 
messages in case of accident, also with plenty 
of food. The pigeons must be on their base at 
least a month before their use, so that they will 
go to their base when released. There must be 
good maps giving only the things that can be 
seen from a 10,000 elevation and not compli- 
cated with roads and things that can’t be seen 
from that height. Otherwise the location of 
fires can not be told by the air observers. 

Maj. Smith declared every large timber owner 
should own several airplanes and employ skilled 
flyers. it would pay him well. Planes can be 
bought for $3,000 each and flyers are not expen- 
sive or hard to find. He also suggested the use 
of Pyrene bombs that could be dropped on small 
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fires, and aid in extinguishing them. He be- 
lieved they would be practical and at least the 
plan would be worth trying. 

Maj. Smith said the State should furnish the 
fields and hangars, while the Federal Govern- 
ment supplies the planes and pilots. The pilot 
should have an observer to take photos of fires 
to help in spotting the fires. The observer should 
be a forest official who is acquainted with the 
country over which he is flying. 


Figures on Cost of Airplane Patrol 


He suggested the use of a $3,000 Curtiss plane 
rather than a $12,000 De Haviland such as he 
uses. A pilot and two mechanics are needed. 
Nine gallons of gasoline will take a machine 
sixty miles, and about one-half gallon of oil is 
used. A pilot can be obtained for from $3,500 
to $4,000 4 year. The entire expense for oper- 
ating one machine per year, he estimated would 
be about $10,000 a year. A territory thirty miles 
square can be’ covered by one plane daily. He 
advocated, however, the use of more than one 
machine, as they have their ailments, and some 
days would be laid up for repairs. 

Maj. Smith said the plan contemplated for 
next year calls for the use of fifty-one machines 
on the Pacific coast. It is to work out this plan 
that he is now flying over the Coast States. 
Asked by the chairman what the forest owners 
could do to help, he suggested the association 
place the facts before Congress, with a request 
that the work be done, which would simplify 
the efforts the air service would have to make. 
A meeting to plan the work together should be 
held a little later in the season. 

Maj. Smith answered many questions, bring- 
ing out salient points of the work. Location 
places cleared on the ground with numbers placed 
on them, the figures being 24 feet long, should 
be placed thruout the timbered country so as to 
locate the planes, like lighthouses at sea. 

The success of the work depends largely on 
good maps. With good maps and landing places 
the work can be done. The motors are now much 
better than a year ago, and the last season there 
have been but two or three forced landings in 
the air patrol work in Oregon. He also declared 
that very good work can be done in smoky at- 
mosphere. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Humiston, the Chair 
was authorized to name a committee to confer 
with the air service, and aid plans for next year’s 
work, 

Capt. Cowan, of the British Columbia forest 
service, said that its plans for air patrol are as 
yet rather crude. It is possible that seaplanes 
may be required in British Columbia because of 
the large timbered area tributary to the salt 
water. 

W. B. Osborne, Jr., of the Forest Service, Port- 
land, explained that location could be obtained 
by reading angles to three known points in from 
ten to twenty seconds, or by the plane flying 
from immediately over the fire to the nearest 
known point, making a record of speed and time. 

A vote of thanks was given Maj. Smith for 
his attendance and for the information given. 


Use of the Wireless Telephone 


An interesting diversion at the opening of the 
afternoon session was the demonstration of the 
wireless telephone, both music and conversation 
being sent by the wireless a distance of six miles 
to the convention hall. It illustrated in a prac- 
tical way an address by Clay M. Allen, of the 
Forest Service, Portland. His topic was: ‘‘ Wire- 
less Telephones—Possibilities of Fire Protec 
tion,’’ and he explained in detail the process and 
outlined its possibilities. Forest wire lines usu- 
ally have to be replaced each year. The wire- 
less telephone, when further developed, is likely 
to take their place. It will also serve for com- 
munication between airplane patrols and land 
fire fighters. The experiments conducted by the 
Forest Service at Portland have been between 
Portland and the lookout station on Mount Hood. 
At the conclusion of his address Mr. Allen an- 
swered a number of questions. 


How Canada Protects Its Forests 


D. Roy Cameron, district inspector for Brit- 
ish Columbia, read a paper telling of fire protec- 
tion on Crown lands, which he explained are 
lands owned by the Dominion Government. As 
the lands are leased, and an annual rental is 
paid for them, the Government is vitally inter- 
ested in protecting them. The result is that there 
are no private protection organizations as in this 
eountry. 

Only the more valuable stands of accessible mer- 
chantable timber have been taken up under license, 
approximating 11.5 percent of the total area of 
forest lands, said Mr. Cameron. The rest of the 
timber is still Crown property. Systematic fire pro- 
tection was inaugurated in 1912, when the first for- 
est service office was opened; but the-work was not 
systematized until 1914. For the five years 1914 
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to 1918, inclusive, the average number of fires 
reported annually was 375, of which the average 
proportion of large to small fires was 17.5 percent. 
The total area burned ‘over during the 5-year period 
was 133,344 acres, or an average ot 26,670 acres per 
year—approximately one-quarter of one percent of 
the area patrolled, Of this area an average of 4,360 
acres was merchantable timber, loss of which has 
averaged about 20,000,000 feet, board measure, a 
year. Young growth has also been destroyed at the 
rate of approximately 10,000 acres a year, while 
the rest of the burned area has been in slashings, 
old burns, grass lands ete. Loss of private property 
has averaged something over $10,000 a year. 

Patrol work has cost an average of $64,000 a year 
and improvements $15,900 per year, so that the 
total expenditure has averaged eight-tenths of one 
cent per acre patrolled per year. The average area 
of the district patrolled by one man is, in forest 
reserves, 88,000 acres, and in the fire ranging or- 
ganization, 107,000 acres. These figures are in 
proportion to the degree of protection afforded all 
around, which is about 25 percent more intensive 
on forest reserves than outside. On the reserves 
the protection plant is nearing completion. It in- 
cludes ranger headquarter buildings, cabins, tool 
caches, road, trails, telephone lines and outlook sta- 
tions. Of the latter, two are equipped with Os- 
borne fire finders, the success of which is marked. 
As soon as maps of sufficient accuracy can be se- 
cured the remaining stations will be supplied with 
this instrument. Plans call for three additional 
lookouts, which will complete the detection system 
for the present reserve area. At the present time, 
said Mr. Cameron, the detection system is more eff- 
cient than the suppression, which needs additional 
personnel and further organization. 

Mr. Cameron said further: 

We believe in a national forest policy as the best 
means to secure adequate protection and proper ad- 
ministration of our forest resources on a permanent 
basis. Our policy aims at development based on the 
continuous extension of the aréas under national forest, 
until practically al] of the absolute forest land in the 
railway belt is included. The fire ranging organiza- 
tion is properly considered as a temporary stage in the 
development of forest policy, holding the line until 

ublic opinion, which it serves to help awaken, will 
ack the forest service demands for further permanent 
reservations. The fire ranging organization is also a 
useful preliminary ‘training ground for developing the 
personnel which extensions in national forests will 


require. In this connection I might state that we 
have specialized to a very large extent on returned sol- 
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Service 


diers, in accordance with our general Canadian policy 
that they shall be given preference in Government ap- 
pointments. hru an arrangement made with the de- 
partment of soldiers’ civil reéstablishment a forest 
ranger course has been established in Vancouver, a 
majority of the graduates of which have entered our 
service, Their records have been gratifyingly satisfac- 


tory. 
-Patrolmen Must Be Practical 


R. H. Rutledge, district forester at Missoula, 
Mont., discussed the duties of wardens and patrol- 
men, the kind of men best suited for the work, 
their equipment and their attitude toward the 
public. The so-called practical men are the only 
men for the warden’s work. If they have an 
education, all the better, but they must be prac- 
tical and be able to handle men, and be firm so 
as to command the respect of the men under 
them. The patrolmen must be physically strong 
and energetic, and must be able to carry a pack 
or use a pick, when necessary. These should 
have some pecuniary interest in their work and 
there should be in some way a community of 
them established near the forests that they may 
be permanently employed. The equipment should 
be kept available for instant use. This matter 
Mr. Rutledge did not go. into in detail, as it has 
been described at previous conferences. 


necessary. Over 30 percent of the rangers have 





Huntington Taylor, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, was 
on the program for an address on the same sub- 
ject but was not. present. ; 

Getting Firefighters for Emergencies 

The question of obtaining a competent fire 
fighting crew quickly, was brought up by George 
B. MacLeod, of Portland, who suggested that a 
certain lot of farmers could’ be paid a small 
amount annually, just to have their names on a 
list of emergency men that might be called on 
when needed. They make better fire fighters as 
they have a personal interest in preserving the 
timber in their vicinity. Capt. Cowan stated 
that in British Columbia they have a number of 
honorary wardens to whom they pay an honora- 
rium of $10 a month, which they did not con- 
sider large enough to call a salary. 

Jackson: Kimball said that in the Klamath 
district they keep their firemen at work all the 
year around, fighting the pine beetles, when not 
in fire work. The beetles, he said, are destroying 
much more timber than the fires. 


Discussion of Purchasing Policy 


‘*Centralization in Purchase of Equipment 
for Northwestern Associations—Possibilities and 
Method of Handling,’’ was the subject of a pa- 
per by W. D. Humiston. He said that not much 
could be gained by buying in large lots for various 
reasons, which he outlined. The Forest Service 
and the States would not buy thru private agen- 
cies. District associations could best buy sup- 
plies and such things thru local merchants, in 
order to secure their codperation and that of the 
local communities, However, technical instru- 
ments and many things of that sort could be 
purchased thru a combined purchasing office, and 
he suggested that the Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association should employ a competent 
purchasing agent for this purpose. 

E. T. Allen, forester of the Western Forestry 
& Conservation Association, said that Mr. Hum- 
iston’s suggestion led up to the matter of reor- 
ganization of that association which would come 
up at the following day’s session. 


Progress in Oregon Fire Laws 

‘*Recent Amendments to Fire Laws’’ as ap- 
plying to Oregon were explained by C. C. Scott, 
deputy forester of Oregon, in a paper that he 
read. One good law gives the State forester 
authority to fight a fire in privately owned tim- 
ber and collect the cost from the owner of the 
timber by a legal assessment. Another law em- 
powers the fire wardens to demand and require 
any able bodied men available to assist in fire 
fighting work, to be paid the prevailing wage 
for the work, or if employed in any other work 
to be paid the wage being obtained in that work. 


Must Arouse Public to Fire Danger 


E. T, Allen told of the need for increased facili- 
ties in educational work, in an address in which 
he stated that he believed the fire protection 
workers have been fooling themselves in what 
they have accomplished in fire protection, as the 
past season has shown the fire destruction in- 
creasing. The hazard has been increasing, labor 
has been more scarce and expensive, and the 
public has been depending more on the fire fight- 
ing work. The educating of the public has been 
neglected for several years, in his opinion, and 
there has been too much talk of reforestation 
which doesn’t amount to anything if the forests 
are not protected. Everything in the way of 
facilities for fire protection has been skimped. 
He urged going after Congress and the States for 
more money; public sentiment must be educated, 
and in general the tom-toms must be beaten good 
and loud. He proposed some sort of a conference 
in Chicago or Washington the coming winter at 
which the country must be impressed with the 
fact that if more is not done, the whole timber 
of the country will be burned. 

Other subjects briefly referred to were weather 
bureau reports as aid in fire protection and loca- 
tion of objects by airplane observers. It was ex- 
pressed by some that wages of fire workers should 
be standardized. This has been discussed at 
previous meetings, but, it was stated, the wages 
in different localities are not the same. It was 
thought that it would not be possible to bring 
about the same wage all over the Coast but that 
wages could be the same in each locality. 


EVENING SESSION 


An evening session was held at which W. B. 
Osborne, Jr., reviewed the progress made in fire 
fighting and protection methods, the possible im- 
provements and trend of the work. Mr. Osborne 
is with the Forest Service at Portland, and has 
had much to do with devising improved methods 
in use now. He declared that while fires are now 
discovered and reached quicker, he did not think 
there has been much advance made recently in the 
actual fighting of large fires. A large force is 
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left the service in ‘the last two years, largely to 
enter the army, but on account of the smaller 
remuneration :cceived in the service they will 
not be mary « me back into it, as they can earn 
more outside. 
work as well «is these old, experienced rangers. 
It is up to the Forest Service and the protective 
organizations to get the best men possible on the 
job. 

Mr. Osborne said no effort had been made to 
train fire fighters, believing ‘they must learn by 
experience. He also declared fire chiefs have not 
been given enough support. Labor conditions for 
the past two years have made for decreased effi- 
ciency. It is also not as easy to get settlers to 
help as formerly. No other organization would 
think of going on the streets and pick up the first 
men obtainable for such important work and he 
didn’t think the fire protection organizations 
ean longer afford to do this. 

The speaker said he did not want to be con- 
sidered as knocking any one in the service, yet 
he believed methods should be changed in some 
respects to meet changed conditions. 


Blames Operators for Most Fires 


W. D. Humiston declared that the cart has been 
put before the horse for years. Operators have 
set ten times as many fires as have campers and 
hunters, tho most of the educational effort has 
been directed towards the latter, while the op- 
erators are the ones who need the educating. This 
statement of Mr. Humiston was greeted with 
applause. ‘‘We should back out and start over 
again,’’ he declared, ‘‘and get after our own op- 
erators, This may sound like heresy, but it is a 
fact. 

As to how to make a start with the operators, 
he thought it might be well to enforce fire pro- 
tection laws a little more closely—be more strict 
with them. 

Some interesting pictures taken by Mr. Os- 
borne while doing airplane patrol over Oregon 
timber were shown on the screen. It was easy to 
observe how fires could be detected. A movie 
film showing how forest fires start from careless- 
ness, and the methods used in fighting them, was 
also thrown on the screen. These pictures were 
prepared by the Canadian Government, and are 
used to educate the Canadian public. 

Mr. Chapman made an incomplete report of fire 
losses the past season in the fire States and British 
Columbia. Owing to the late ending of the fire 
season it was not possible to give exact figures 
as the reports have not yet been made up and 
sent in. 

The Resolutions 


The resolution committee consisting of W. D. 
Humiston, of Potlatch, Idaho, chairman; R. W. 
Rutledge, Missoula, Mont.; F, A. Elliott, Salem, 
Ore.; G. C. Joy, Seattle, and Capt. Gowan, Vic- 
toria, B. C., reported thru Chairman Humiston 
several resolutions, which were considered and 
will be recommended to the general meeting to 
morrow for action. 

This ended a very practical and instructive 
meeting that occupied the entire day and eve- 
ning. 

TUESDAY SESSION 


Today was devoted to the tenth annual meeting 
of the Western Forestry & Conservation Associa- 
tion and it was exceedingly productive of results, 
not measured by the attendance, owing to the fact 
that the latter was decreased because of Inland 
Empire and western Washington timber owners and 
operators remaining at home to attend the con- 
ferences with Maj. David T. Mason, of the internal 
revenue bureau, at meetings to be held the next few 
days, first at Spokane and then at Seattle, in con- 


nection with the Government’s income tax ques- . 


tionnaire. 

One vital thing accomplished by the meeting was 
the bringing about of a reorganization of the asso- 
ciation along lines of greater efficiency by dividing 
up of the work into two departments. One of these 
will be looked after by E. T. Allen, the association’s 
long tried and trusty forester, who will attend to 
the eastern and Government work, and the other 
will be headed by Lieut. Col. C. 8. Chapman, secre- 
tary of the Oregon Forest Fire Association, which 
organization will in a measure consolidate with the 
Forestry association and enable Col. Chapman to 
attend to the Coast work, including fire protective 
and educational, which Mr. Allen has heretofore 
been endeavoring to handle together with his many 
other duties. Mr. Chapman will have several expert 
assistants aiid the entire proposition will be put on 
a much stronger and more efficient basis, in keeping 
with its importance and the magnitude of the tim- 
ber interests of the western country. Several 
months have been consumed in working out this 
plan, which was today approved by the association. 

Other striking features of today’s. meeting was 
the reading of a message from Col. H.. S. Graves, 
United States forester, outlining a national 
forest policy that’ had the unanimous approval of 
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the meeting. Steps were initiated looking towards 
putting the association’s entire strength behind it, 
to aid Col. Graves in every way possible to bring 
his plan to an actual completion. Some time was 
devoted to airplane fire patrol, a by-product as it 
were of the late war which has advanced the devel- 
opment of the airplane many years and made possi- 
ble its practical use in this way. 


The President’s Address 
The sessions, presided over by Judge A. L. Flew- 
elling, of Spokane, president of the association 


since its organization in Spokane over ten years ago,. 
were held in the convention hall of the Multnomah 


‘Hotel. President Flewelling gave his views of 


what constitutes a sane forestry policy, while sharp- 
ly criticising some of the ideas that have been 
officially advanced. ‘‘The United States forester, ’’ 
said he, ‘‘has suggested a national forest policy 
under which private timber holdings, notwithstand- 
ing the constitutional guaranty of the rights of pri- 
vate property, shall be subjected to ‘Government 
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control in so far as the time, method and quantity 
of cutting is concerned. This doctrine is socialistic 
and presupposes a nebulous condition of property 
rights which only dreamers indulge in. If we 
strike from the constitution the personal guaranty 
it contains we shall soon all be afloat on a sea of 
fancy and the conditions that obtain in Russia will 
be ours. I am out of patience with the subtle argu- 
ments which in an insinuating way presuppose that 
the public has a vested interest in private property, 
except for police protection and taxation.’’ 


President Flewelling then proceeded to analyze 
the problem of reforestation and timber conserva- 
tion, and to present some constructive suggestions, 
saying in part: 

To the best of my judgment, nearly one-third of the 
standing timber in the United States belongs to the 
Federal Government. A large part of it is contained in 
national forests, set off from time to time by presidents 
in the past, beginning with Cleveland, and is now ad- 
ministered by the Forest Service. I do firmly believe 
in a definite forest policy for such timber. It was 
clearly the intention of the Government when the reser- 
vations were made to preserve and conserve such timber 
for generations yet unborn, and there was, and is, a 
vast amount of it. But why the nervous haste to sell 
it off that we have seen in the ee: Why has it been 
pes in competition with privately owned timber, reduc- 
ng the price of both Government and privately owned 
timber to so low a price that only the best has been 
taken and waste has resulted? We have been told 
that it was for lack of appropriations to meet current 
expenses, If lack of money to carry Government timber 
forces its cutting, how much greater lack falls upon the 
private owner, who has to pay taxes and forest fire 
assessment whether or no, and it would be confiscation 
to say to him that he could not cut his timber how he 
pleased or when he pleased ; it would be an invasion of 
his constitutional rights, and men have fought and died 
for such rights. 


Reforestation !s Government Function 


I am going to give a few facts to elucidate my argu- 
ment: 


First: Reforestation, on account of the great length 
of time required for its results to obtain, is a Govern- 
ment function pure and simple, and should only be 
treated as such, 


Second: In the territory west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, all cut-over and burned-over lands are reforested 
by nature in kind or otherwise, and if in succeeding 
years fire is kept away from the new growth, a new 
forest will mature in from fifty to seventy-five years. 
In the eastern national forests trees ‘have to be planted 
as well as protected. 

Third: All timbered land 1s easily separated into 
two classes: one fit for agriculture; the other fit only 
for reforestation. The agricultural land shold. be, 


farmed ; the balance reforested by the Government and” - 


under Government ownership. 


The owners.of timber represented .by the mated: 


Forestry & Conservation Association pave Semoneita 
that they are able to protect their timber from ‘ 

a very small. cost.;» The Government has :had the sames 
experie 


nee, with fts timber. . © te bin abort cove 


To my mind, a sane forestry policy would be about. as 
follows : Hy 

Prohibit the sale of all Government timber for twenty 
years, except fire killed timber. Insist on an ‘appropria- 
tion large enough to Spy oe: the present supply. of 
Government timber and the new growth on cut-over 
and burned-over Government land, and the new plant- 
ing and protecting of the new growth ih the national 
forests ;.use all the appropriation for such purposes and 
cut out all red tape and mud pie stuff, and at the end of 
twenty years, do the same thing over again, and genera- 
tions yet unborn will have their ‘timber supply pre- 
served for them. 


Changes in Association’s Work 


The question of reorganization of the association - 


was brought up by E. T. Allen, who pointed out that 
changed conditions meant that something must be 
done to keep apace’ with the work ahead. Last 
year the annual meeting of the association was 
passed, owing to war work, altho the standardiza- 
tion committee had held occasional meetings. This 
year the association has been codperating with the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 


certain Government agencies, notably the internal ' 


revenue bureau and the Forest Service. Said Mr: 
Allen: 

We have now reached, not exactly the parting of the 
ways, but rather the necessity of deciding whether we 
shall go ahead or turn back on the way we have taken, 

He told how the original purpose of the, organ- 
ization ten years ago was to extend codperative fire 
prevention and fighting and to meet and guide the 
conservation movement for permanent and mutual’ 
good as between the industry and the public, In 


this it was fairly successful, but in the meanwhile ’ 


its neutral position resulted in its being called into 


the general economic field by the Government and’ 


other public agencies, which opportunity was seized’ 
as there was temporarily less need for it in local 
fire work, This travel cost had absorbed funds that 


were formerly used for printing. The local fire 


organizations have now grown up and have come: 
back for new service, They now want printed 
manuals, field investigations, mimeograph ‘¢ircula- 
tion of ideas as much as they want educational 
ideas aimed at the public. 
prosecuting fire law violators, in inspecting fiel 
ganizations and in similar matters requiring experts 
with more than their own local experience. He con- 
tinued: , 

There is no doubt that money so spent, if we had it, 
would pay even better as timber insurance than money 
spent for patrolmen, trails and tools. And they are 
no longer content, as —— were when they felt self 
sufficient, to have us neglect this field to follow up 
broader lines of work in the East. 

Taking Up Fresh Burdens 

Mr. Allen declared there was need of a strong 
fire rally directed at the public, for the public, as 
well as the association members, has been relying 
too much on the perfection of the organization, 
equipment and methods, and with the development 
of human activity in the woods the fire hazard has 
been increasing. More money is needed from Con- 
gress and legislatures, more law enforcement, and 
more sharing of the burden the association has 
been trying to carry alone. The public must be 
taught the menace of the fearful catastrophe’ that 
hangs over the forest region and what must be ‘done 
to avert it. All these things require money. The 
speaker referred to the growing tendency for years 
towards public scrutiny if not actual regulation of 
the lumber industry, and the increasing contact 
with Government agencies, which is bound to con- 
tinue. Since the association is the most prominent 
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agency representing timber’s needs and views, itis . 


more frequently looked to for expression of them. 


Both the Government and the National association 
expect this of the association, and also that it will 
serve as a nucleus for further extension and devel- 
opment. It has in a measure accepted this respon- 
sibility. He continued: 

For two years we have held such a povtien, in the 
nation. In Washington we have held it many years. 
A concrete example is the invitation to us by both the 
Treasury Department and the National to serve as the 
connecting link between Government and industry in 
the codperative working out of income tax problems, 
which are, in the main, problems of forest ownership. 
We are now doing this work, the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association bearing half the cost and 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association half. 
This is all ground gained, useful to the whole industry, 
but particularly so to the West, because it has a longer 
life and investment at stake, and because it is farther 
from the activities affecting lumber welfare and conse- 
quently less readily represented. 


The Need for Reorganization 

These things entailed greater expense, said Mr. 
Allen, until now the association is faced with three 
choices: To abandon the eastern and economic 
work entirely and deal only with western fire mat- 
ters on a limited scale, to reorganize so as to meet 
all the demands made, or to disband and say that 
the attempts of the western forest interests ‘to 
maintain an organization had gone down with other 


‘ideals that are. finding these times too much for 


them. 
. Outline of Proposed Plan 
The trustees had already taken the responsibility ' 


.,0f deciding the matter and had no doubt as to the 


asspziation’s decision, Mr. Allen’ said. The plan’ 
decided upon was"based on a proposa¥of the Oregon ' 
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Forest Fire Association to merge with the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association and contribute 
funds and machinery if the latter would undertake 
to cover the whole field, and in this way two distinct 
departments could be maintained, one to deal with 
forest economics and propaganda and advance west- 
ern timber interests thru relations with the Na- 
tional association and other manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations, with codperation with eastern timber or- 
ganizations, and with all branches of the Govern- 
ment, such as the Treasury Department, Forest 
Service, Federal Trade Commission, Weather Bu- 
reau, Air Service, Weeks Law matters etc. The 
other branch is to be the present standardization 
committee machinery and be responsible for all fire 
and other work. Its functions would include fire 
fighting methods and equipment, manuals, circulars 
ete., for protective agencies, fire publicity, Weeks 
law matters outside of Washington, D. C., State fire 
and tax legislation, and all western clearing house 
work to keep private, State and Federal protective 
agencies in effective codperation. If this is agreed 
upon, Mr. Allen stated that Col. Chapman, who has 
been chairman of the standardization committee 
since its inception, would come over to the Forestry 
association and handle this branch. 


Lumbermen Appreciate Fire Protection 


Considerable discussion followed Mr. Allen’s 
statement of the situation. George 8, Long, of 
Tacoma, manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
said that the greatest need of timber owners today 
is fire protection, and he told of the way the asso- 
ciation started and grew, as fire protective work was 
extended and local organizations formed for carry- 
ing on the work. The result is that laws have been 
written in the statute books of the western states, 
that recognize the association; and thruout the 
East, he declared, the association is looked up to as 
a leader in conservation of a real and practical na- 
ture. When the Government wanted advice in solving 
the timber income tax problem, it came to the asso- 
ciation for help and got it. E. G. Ames, of Seattle, 
manager of the Puget Mill Co.; T. J. Humbird, of 
Spokane; E. 8. Collins, of Portland; and others 
talked in a similar vein. Action on the matter was 
laid over until the afternoon session, when the re- 
port of the finance committee was to be made. 


Stresses Importance of Questionnaire 

Mr. Allen explained the organization of an ex- 
pert division in the internal revenue department for 
each of the industries engaged with natural re- 
sources, such as oil, lumber etc. last winter, which 
resulted in Maj. David T. Mason being appointed 
to handle the timber problems, and the resultant 
uestionnaire recently sent out to timber owners. 

his Maj. Mason is now traveling thru the tim- 
bered states to elucidate. He is a very broad 
minded man, Mr. Allen said, and will see that every- 
one has justice and fair play. The timber income 
tax returns for several years back have not yet been 
audited, Mr. Allen stated, and action on them, 
and on future taxation, will depend on the question- 
naires now to be made out, which indicates their 
importance. 


Discussion of Income Tax Laws 


‘*Discussion of the New Revenue Laws Affecting 
Income Tax and Profits on Lumber Prior to the 
Western Meetings of Maj. Mason of the United 
States Revenue Department, Washington, D. C.,’’ 
was the elongated title of a paper presented by 
Chester D. Moore, of Seattle, expert statistician of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

The importance of answering correctly and in 
detail every question in the general forest indus- 
tries’ questionnaire was Mr. Moore’s subject. The 
questionnaire, he said, is designed to secure a log- 
ical and concrete statement of facts regarding tim- 
ber values and such uncertain and fluctuating items 
as depletion of timber supply and depreciation of 
plant and equipment which, if left to the judgment 
of individuals, are bound to vary according to 
opinions and not necessarily in accordance with the 
intent of the law. The answer to every question 
hence is necessary in arriving at proper conclusions. 
After reviewing the Government’s receipts and its 
expenditures and debts, Mr. Moore reached the con- 
clusion that there will be no material reduction in 
taxes in the immediate future, and said that it is of 
extreme importance that the tax payer appreciate 
the probable future taxation program applying to 
the industry, when he would realize the importance 
of carefully answering each question. 

He hoped there would be few who would despair 
at the amount of detail required by the question- 
naire and ‘‘seek the easiest way out,’’ thus mate- 
rially injuring both themselves and the industry; 
for any reasonable cost and effort will save an equal 
amount of cost and effort in the future, besides 
bringing the certainty of saving money in taxes 
over a long liquidating period. 

Mr. Moore then explained many of the questions 
which are apt to prove puzzling, and gave advice 
as to means of ascertaining the facts, and gave 
several illustrations to clarify his meaning. He 
warned again and again that the answer in each 


case must reflect the true conditions; for it is be- 
cause of these having been ignored in the past that 
taxes today are being assessed on amounts that 
normally should not be subject to tax. 

In conclusion Mr. Moore said: ‘‘Let us strive 
to facilitate the administration of the law in every 
way possible, protesting as Americans should 
against any inequities that favor one class over 
another; seeking remedy thru the proper channels 
of such features as are unjust, and at the same 
time taking advantage of every legitimate provision 
of the law enacted by Congress to evoke the assess- 
ment of taxes equitably.’’ 


Considerable time was devoted to discussing the 
income tax and questionnaire matter questions be- 
ing asked and answered by Mr. Moore and Mr. 
Allen. 


Committees on Nominations and Air Service 


The chairman announced that he had arranged 
with the crew of a bombing airplane that landed in 
Portland the day before, to attend the afternoon 
session, The commander would make a short ad- 
dress. Adjournment was then taken for lunch 
after the following committees were named: 

Committee on codperation with the Federal air 
service—C, S, Chapman, Portland; Boorman, 
Kalispell, Mont.; J. C. Van Hook, Helena, 
Mont.; Kenneth Ross, Missoula, Mont.; W. D. Humis- 
ton, Potlatch, Idaho; F. E. Pape, es fg oH Wash. ; 
G. C. Joy, Seattle, Wash.; F. A. Elliot , Salem, Ore. ; 
G. H. Cecil, Portland, Ore.; I, M. Nash, Boise, Idaho; 
Coert du Bois, San Francisco, Calif. ; &. M. Homans, 
Sacramento, Calif.; C. 8. Smith, San Francisco, Calif. ; 
R. H. Rutledge, Missoula, Mont. 

Committee on nominations—E. S. Collins, Portland, 
Ore.; R. H. Rutledge, Missoula, Mont.; F. A. Elliott, 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


At the afternoon session A. O. Ware, of the For- 
est Service, read a paper on ‘‘ National Forestry 
Program,’’ by H. 8. Graves, U. 8. Forester. It had 





KE. T. ALLEN, PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Forester Western Forestry & Conservation Association 


been expected that Col. Hartz of the bombing 
plane would start the afternoon session, but he 
was delayed, and Col. Graves’ address was pre- 
sented. KE. T, Allen explained that the reading of 
this address was a sort of a ‘‘scoop’’ for the as- 
sociation, as it was written by Col. Graves for con- 
sideration at a conference that was to have been 
held in Chicago Oct. 10, but that it had been post- 
poned until later. [Col. Graves’ paper was pub- 
lished in full on pages 50 and 50-A of the Oct. 11 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 


Applying the Plan to the Coast 


The application of Col. Graves’ ideas locally to 
the Pacific Northwest was outlined in a paper pre- 
sented by T. T. Munger, assistant forester, of the 
Portland district. On the Pacific coast, he pointed 
out, planting or other artificial means for reforesta- 
tion are not necessary. All that is necessary is to 
keep fires out and the forests will reproduce them- 
selves. All the logger has to do is to leave the land 
so that fires will have little to work on, and then 
do everything possible to keep the fires out. There 
should be strict enforcement of present fire laws. 
There should also be an adjustment of tax laws, so 
that the owner can afford to await the growth of 
the young forests. 

The program involves immense values and the les- 
sons learned in the Lake States should be profited 
by, in his opinion. 

Expressing hope that the national forest policy 
shaped by Col. Graves will be put into effect, Mr. 
Munger then suggested five steps which should be 
taken when the policy prevails, in order that it may 
accomplish its ultimate purpose: 


First: A public classification of all the existing cut- 
over lands and of other lands as fast as they are cut 


over, in order to segregate those which are suitable for 
agriculture or pasturage and those which are most 
valuable for the —— of timber. Until this is 
done we will not be in a position to know what lands 
should receive protection and care to encourage a 
second crop of timber. Such a land classification will 
have a value to the agricultural interests in demarking 
the land suitable for colonization purposes, as well as 
having a value in defining the areas to be devoted to 
forest purposes. 


Seconp: Appropriation by the State of funds to 
match Federal funds for the purpose of sees pri- 
vate owners in the controlled burning of their slashings 
and the protection of their cut-over lands. 


TuirD: The inaugulation of a system by which a 
private owner could elect to protect his lands, if 
classified as chiefly valuable for forest purposes, and 
care for them according to a certain standard—to prac- 
tice forestry, in other words—in consideration of 
which he would receive the benefits of the Federal and 
State codperative fire protection funds. 


FourtH: Stricter enforcement of such fire preven- 
tive laws as exist today, that an owner may be better 
protected from damage resulting from the carelessness 
of his neighbor, and that cut-over lands may receive 
- good, or better protection than virgin timber now 

as. 


FirtH: A radical modification of the present tax 
system on cut-over lands and growing timber, that the 
owner may not be obligated to pay heavy annual taxes 
while the immature forest is still unproductive. This 
tax exemption or tax deference would be available to 
those who elected to handle their lands according to a 
certain standard, 

With such a legislative program in effect Mr. 
Munger said he believed that the Douglas fir lands 
of the Northwest would continue to yield for an 
indefinite time an amount of timber equivalent to 
the present annual cut. 

The foregoing discussion contemplates the prac- 
tice of forestry on privately owned lands. Mr. Mun- 
ger concurred with Col. Graves in that it is desirable 
and probable that there will be State forests and 
municipal forests and some enlargement of the Na- 
tional Forests, but the bulk of the lands now logged 
and to be logged in the Northwest are likely to 
remain in private ownership for many years. This 
is therefore a problem to be worked out primarily 
under private ownership. It is an industrial prob- 
lem which is national in its reaction. 


Says It Is Safe and Practical 


Mr. Allen thought the meeting should express 
some opinion on the subject, as it is a constituent 
part of the National association. There was noth- 
ing radical in Col. Graves’ plan, but on the other 
hand it seemed very sound and practical. 

George 8S. Long said he thought it the sanest and 
most practical plan ever presented by a Government 
representative. The assertion that the Government 
owns 50 percent of the standing timber might be a 
debatable question, but otherwise as he heard the 
address he thoroly approved of it. Mr. Long sug- 
gested a committee be appointed representing all 
the Coast States, to work for the legislation sug- 
gested. 

Chairman Flewelling also strongly approved of 
the plan, as did George McLeod, of Portland, with 
some minor exceptions, On a motion of Mr. Long 
the chair was authorized to name a committee, such 
as he had suggested. 


Flyer Talks on Airplane Patrol 


Col. Hartz, of the United States Air Service, 
who had last night arrived in Portland from Wash- 
ington, D. C., in a huge Martin bombing plane, 
on a trip around the rim of the country, discussed 
locating fires from airplanes. Planes, he said, are 
a perfectly safe and sane method of traveling. 
They will go anywhere over any mountains not 
higher than 16,500 feet, and will travel for fourteen 
hours easily without landing. There are two mo- 
tors in his plane and one will do the work. An ob- 
server can see the fires from a distance, and by radio 
he can communicate the location. His idea is that 
the plane remain directly over the fire until the 
fire fighters arrive. He said it was possible to fight 
fires from the plane, with a gas that was used by 
the Germans that removes the oxygen from the air. 
This is something that can be worked out by chem- 
ists. Landing places, of course, would have to be 
provided but this could be done, even in the 
mountain country. Landings need not be smooth, 
merely have the stumps removed so that the ma- 
chine could get in, in an emergency. He could not 
name a cost for his machine, as it had been added 
to and changed as found necessary thru experiments 
and actual experience. This Martin bombing plane 
is equipped with Liberty motors, which he declared 
are the most perfect ever made. Col. Hartz de- 
scribed the method of taking mosaic maps, as they 
are termed, of the country beneath from the plane, 
by @ camera, and many other details of the work. 
His talk was very interesting and he was asked 
many questions. At the conclusion, he was ex- 
tended a vote of thanks by the association. 


Presents Reorganization Plan 
George 8. Long reported for the finance commit- 
tee. He stated that for the last two years, during 
the war period, the association codrdinated its work 
with the Government. In this way its efforts have 
gradually been broadened along lines not formerly 
conceived. It then became necessary last summer 
(Concluded on Page 77.) 
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Pacific Logging Congress in Tenth Annual 


Instructive Addresses at Three-Day Session Serve to Emphasize Scientific Import- 
ance of the Organization—Welfare Work Given Prominent Attention 


PorTLAND, OrE., Oct. 10.—Having missed one 
year, 1918, on account of the influenza epidemic, 
the Pacific Logging Congress began its tenth annual 
session in the convention hall of the Multnomah 
Hotel here Wednesday forenoon, with as large and 
as enthusiastic an audience as ever, and with a 
program that contained more papers and addresses 
than could be delivered, tho an additional day was 
given this year to the deliberations, making three in 
all, to be followed by the excursion to Bend, Ore., 
to inspect the logging operations and methods of 
the Shevlin-Hixon Co. and the Brooks-Scanlon Lum- 
ber Co. there. 

In calling the congress to order, W. W. Peed, its 
president, whose home is at Eureka, Calif., among 
the redwoods, where he looks after the logging op- 
erations of the Hammond Lumber Co., spoke briefly 
and informally of the real and practical benefits 
derived from the logging congress during the last 
ten years, and declared that many of the things 
that were then thought visionary and impractical, 
have since been worked out and put in general use, 
altho they were called ‘‘fool ideas’’ then. No one 
then thought there would be departments of logging 
engineering in colleges, as there are today. The 
importance of the logging industry was not then 
appreciated, and it was carried on largely as it had 
been befere. The Pacific Logging Congress served 
as a means of bringing out and disseminating new 
ideas and practices—in fact as a clearing house, It 
had started men working for better machinery and 
devices—to inventing, to the betterment of the 
logging industry, and there is still more to do. 


Appointment of Committees 


President Peed appointed the following commit- 
tees for the congress: 
Resolutions—Frank H. Lamb, Hoquiam, Wash. ; 


James O’Hearne, Mount Vernon, Wash.; W. B. Arm- 
strong, Vancouver, B. C 


Finance—W. D. Humiston, Potlatch, Idaho; BE. G. 
English, Seattle, Wash. ; J. S. O’Gorman, Portland, Ore. 


Nominations—J. M. Demeeey, Vancouver, B. C.; Fred 
MacFarlane, Seattle, Wash.; George F. Weisel, Mis- 
soula, Mont.; E. J. Brigham, Spokane, Wash.; A. R. 
Baker, Astoria, Ore. 


Reviews Progress in Logging Industry 


The annual report of George M. Cornwall, sec- 
retary and founder of the congress, was indeed 
comprehensive. In it he referred to a suggestion 
that the congress in the future be held during the 
winter mouths, when logging operations are not car- 
ried on as intensively as during the rest of the year, 
and said that if held in the winter the usual ex- 
cursions to active logging operations would not be 
as pleasant and probably not as instructive. He 
ealled attention to the importance of fire prevention 
in logging camps, mentioning the heavy fire loss 
during the season just closed. Improvement has 
been shown in the culinary end of the industry, by 
the installation of modern camp kitchens, and in 
one instance a central bakery has been established 
from which bread and pastry for several camps are 
distributed. The increase in cost of fuel oil is caus- 
ing some operators to return to the use of wood and 
coal for fuel. The value of electricity in logging 
operations has not yet been fully realized. The 
Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., Snoqualmie Falls, 
Wash., is, however, completing an electric installa- 
tion. The report touched upon the valiant work 
done by members of the Pacific Logging Congress in 
the 20th Engineers (Forest) in France, and re- 
ferred to the work of accident prevention, which is 
to be discussed at the meeting, as well as the safety- 
first committee in the logging camps. He recom- 
mended that a committee be appointed to adopt 
standard specifications for boiler construction. The 
importance of motor truck transportation of logs 
in opening up scattered bunches of timber was also 
pointed out. 


Shows Need of Further Improvement 


The Wind River Lumber Co., of Portland, has 
established at its Carson, Wash., operations, a wood 
cutting station where five men provide the necessary 
wood for ten donkey engines, three locomotives and 
the camp stoves. The logs are cut by a gasoline 
drag saw, and split by a steam splitter. It effects 
a considerable saving. It was suggested that manu- 
facturers of wire rope should educate the users as 
to how to better care for the wire rope and prolong 
its life. Improvement in track laying machines was 
mentioned as well as the use of tractors in logging 
and the development of a gasoline driven machine 
to take the place of the big wheels now used in some 








pine logging, to supplant horses. The necessity of 
substituting some mechanical tree falling and buck- 
ing device for hand labor is made more urgent by 
the scarcity of labor. 

The secretary pointed out that all State universi- 
ties of the timbered Coast States are now giving 
instruction in logging engineering and that the new 
University of British Columbia is expected to soon 
fall into line. The college trained logging engineer 
is fast finding a place for himself to the better- 
ment of the industry. The report pointed out that 
the cafeteria system of feeding men in camps is 
being tried out in Canada and at one camp in 
Idaho. Its use would tend to conserve food. 


Betterment of Conditions of Labor 


The secretary commended the Loyal Legion and 
advocated its extension to the lumber and logging 
industry on the entire Pacific coast, that labor and 
capital thru it might learn to better understand-one 
another. He also suggested that with the eight- 
hour day some plans should be made to teach the 
employees in the camps at night school and thru 
lectures, that their spare time might be utilized to 
their betterment and mental improvement. The 
report quoted from a letter from the head of a large 
lumber concern, urging better care of the men and 
the furnishing of some form of lectures and in- 
structive entertainments to occupy their spare time 
that they may be mentally improved and be more 
contented. They should be helped to acquire homes 
and to start savings accounts, 

Secretary Cornwall mentioned the members of the 
congress who had died since the last meeting; viz., 





ARTHUR J. HENDRY, VANCOUVER, B. C.; 
New President 


James D. Young, of the Inman-Poulsen Logging 
Co., Portland, Ore.; E. B. Shields, manager of the 
Pacific States Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash.; Clark W. 
Thompson, of the Wind River Lumber Co., Cascade 
Locks, Ore.; and Fred S. McCurdy, of the Insular 
Lumber Co., Fabrica, P. I. 

In concluding his report, Secretary Cornwall 
said: 


The program which is spread before you covers a@ 
four-day session. This congress may well be termed the 
moving picture congress. We hope you will enjoy the 
innovation. Let everyone feel at home. This is your 
congress. Your brains make it possible. Get ac- 
quainted. Participate in the discussions. I can not 
close without a word of appreciation to the men who 
appear on our program and to the entertainment com- 
mittee. These men have given freely of their valuable 
time and of their ripened experience for your edification 
and ripe pleasure. The object of the congress after 
all is to sow the seeds of kindness to make life a little 
sweeter and brighter for the boys in the camps, 

If it has succeeded in making their purpose a little 
nobler, their knowledge a little more practical, their 
horizon a little broader and their patriotism a little 
deeper, this is satisfactory and joy enough for anyone. 
When Thomas Edison, America’s greatest worker, was 
asked when in attendance at the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition in San Francisco in 1915, whom he considered the 
greatest man in the world, he modestly replied, “The 
man who.can serve the most.” Service is the vitalizing 
idea of the Pacific Logging Congress. Everybody helps. 


Caterpillar Tractors in Logging 


The use of ‘‘Caterpillar’’ tractors in logging op- 
erations was discussed by J. W. Hill, of Portland, 


Ore., representative of the Holt Manufacturing Co., 
Stockton, Calif., who told of the well known work 
of the caterpillar in war and ‘its increasing use in 
logging operations. The Potlatch Lumber Co., he 
said, is now using a so called ‘‘caterpillar bum- 
mer’? for skidding, instead of the round wheel ‘‘ go 
devil’’ trailers, with marked success. The cater- 
pillar and bummer are used regularly by this com- 
pany for skidding in hauls up to a mile. This sys- 
tem can be used profitably, he said, at some cam 
instead of the railroad. The caterpillar will bu 
the road over which it is to travel. 


Propose to Build Caterpillar Donkey 


Regarding the possibility of building donkey en- 
gines equipped with caterpillar traction, Mr. Hill 
declared there were no mechanical difficulties in the 
way and that he believed the problem could be 
worked out. The answer to the question is ‘‘ Will it 
pay ? a? 

At the conclusion of Mr. Hill’s address a picture 
of a proposed caterpillar donkey was thrown on 
the screen. There then followed a discussion of the 
idea, during which a number of suggestions were 
made by the practical loggers present. Gerald 
Frink, of the Washington Iron Works, Seattle, said 
he was working on the construction of a donkey 
egnipped so as to propel itself by means of cater- 
pillar traction, but as yet was not far enough along 
with it to say much about it. 

W. D. Humiston, of Potlatch, Idaho, described 
the good work being done by the caterpillar tractors 
in the Potlatch Lumber Co.’s logging. The cater- 
pillar ‘‘bummer’’ was worked out by T. P. Jones, 
the company’s logging superintendent, in connection 
with the Holt people. It was found to be quite an 
expensive proposition, however. 


Using Caterpillars in the Alps 


Capt. Dan McGillicuddy, of Aberdeen, Wash., 
described ‘‘ Logging with Caterpillars in the Alps,’’ 
from observations made while with the 20th Engi. 
neers (Forest) in France. He told of some of the 
difficulties of hauling logs by Spanish stallions that 
had never before been driven abreast, and they 
didn’t understand the French or English of their 
drivers, most of whom had never driven horses 
before. He said the ground was so steep that they 
stand it on edge and farm both sides of it. They 
used caterpillars to great advantage, thru mud and 
water and over terrible roads. It would have taken 
sixty-four horses to do the work of the two cater- 
pillars they had. They didn’t injure the roads in 
the least while the round wheel tractors tore up the 
roads a great deal. They never get stuck in the 
mud and go over anything. In fact he highly 
eulogized the caterpillar. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


At the afternoon session, Wednesday, the secre- 
tary read a paper by George W. Wolfe, of the Red 
River Lumber Co., Westwood, Calif., telling of his 
mechanically driven saw. Power is furnished by a 
gas engine, but air or electricity can be used. The 
machine weighs 210 pounds and would cost about 
$275 to build. When it is all completed, Mr. Wolfe 
said, the machine would weigh only 160 pounds and 
could be easily transported. He believes it will 
take the place of hand labor in falling timber, and 
he expects soon to put it on the market. His pa- 
per follows: 


At the Pacific Logging Congress two years ago the 
question was asked those present if there was not some 
way by which power could be used to fall timber. My 
latest model tree falling machine has been given a 
thoro try out and has proved to be more than success- 
fulin every way. The machine differs in many respects 
from my previous models, as it is much lighter in con- 
struction, with a frame of 14-gauge steel, more simple 
in operation and lighter in weight. 

This machine is intended to-.operate with a crew 
of three men, for the reason that it will require the 
work of this number of men to keep the machine in 
timber, as its capacity all depends on the operators, 
The power is a five-horsepower gas engine, but air or 
electricity can be used. The selection of power de 
pends upon which would be best for the particular 
location. 

In this model I have followed the operation of fall- 
ing timber by the present system as closely as possible. 
That is, I had to construct a special guide and have 
the teeth in the saw set at a different angle in order 
to produce the same movement the saw would take if 
it were in the hands of fallers. This was necessary to 
make away with the sawdust. The most important 
thing is to save power, as I found that with a straight 
guide and a regular saw the machine would not cut 
fast enough and the sawdust would bind the saw and 
stop it. With the special guide and saw I have now 
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the one and only objection to the previous model 
has been conquered. 

After making a cut I.can now turn, the saw over 
and make anothér cut without running the carriage 
back oyer the table. ‘This saves time and also. makes 
it very handy in making a new setting. In the final try 
out I was able to cut up to 52 inches in diameter at 
the rate of one foot a minute on high speed and seven 
inches on low speed. The capacity is unlimited. 


Demonstrates Compressed Air Faller 


A paper was also read telling of a device of G. L. 
Kraber, of Portland, for using.compressed air in 
falling and bucking timber. The machine was 
shown in operation, on a vacant lot near the hotel 
during the noon-recess. It consists of a light iron 
frame holding a revolving knife which makes an 
are in cutting the tree, and the tree can be fallen 
where desired. The whole device and frame weigh 
oply 80 pounds, and can be easily taken away when 
the tree begins to spring. It is operated by a mo- 
tor weighing four.pounds that generates three horse- 
power. 


Favors Electrically Driven Device 


Thomas Bilyeu, of the Astoria Marine Iron 
Works, Astoria, Ore., read a paper in which he ex- 
pressed the opinion that the use of compressed air 
would not be practical in the woods for power 
for operating bucking. and falling devices. The 
power must be portable, and he favored a gasoline 
engine to generate electricity at a central plant, 
the electricity to be distributed by wire to motors 
that could be attached to the sawing device by 
flexible shafts. He also thought there should be 
an air blower exhausting thru the cutting knife to 
blow the chips away. 

‘He estimated that fourteen men would be re- 
quired for a 6-unit plant, and that the cost would 
be $2,741.75 for the power plant. A plant of this 
kind would take care of an entire operation. It 
would enable the cutting of‘ trees closer to the 
ground, 80 that the logs could be taken out with- 
out the trouble of dodging stumps as is now the 
case. The cutters and Blowers necessary for such 
a unit would cost about « ' 
$2,000, making a total 
cost. of $4,741.75. ° 


Not Saw but Rotary 
Reamer Needed 


If such a device could 
be put in practical use it 
would enable loggers to 
employ a higher and bet- 
ter satisfied class of men, 
for it would remove the 
chief part of logging that 
requires physical labor of 
a severe kind. Mr. Bilyeu 
said the device for saw- 
ing in his opinion would 
not be a saw, but a rotary 
reamer. He stated that, 
his plan was entirely theo- 
retical but that the prob- 
lem would have to be 


How Motor Trucks Help the Logger 

‘¢‘The Auto Truck in Logging’’ was described 
by 8. W. Barker, of Seattle, and: illustrated by mo- 
tion pictures.” He stated.that -many legging opera- 
tions do not warrant the construction of expensive 
railroads where physical conditions are a deter- 
rent; in these instances motor trucks come to the 
aid of the operator. Some ventures with auto 
truck equipment have been failures, but on the 
North Coast over five hundred auto trucks are now 
engaged in the work, where four years ago there 
were none. A truck and trailer will carry 4,000 
feet and can be quickly loaded and unloaded. The 
cost of logging averages about the same in his op- 
erations, in which he uses auto trucks, as the gen- 
eral cost of logging. Mr. Barker described the 
construction of the road with timbers and plank- 
ing. 

Movie Shows Trucks in Operation 

The moving pictures of Mr. Barker’s operations 
showed a 5-ton G. M. C. truck, with a Universal 
trailer. made by the Pacifie Car & Foundry Co., 
Seattle. Mr. Barker said he used three different 
kinds of trucks in his work. He answered many 
questions, as. the subject was of great interest to 
the loggers.. He was asked if he liked to have visi- 
tors, and he replied: ‘‘TI surely do, and meals are 
free.’’ 

{Mr. Barker’s paper will appear in full in a later 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 


Tells of Logging in France 
Pictures ot the operations of the 20th Engineers 
(Forest) in France were shown on the screen after 


‘which Lieut.-Col. C. 8. Chapman, secretary of the 


Oregon Forest Fire Association, made a short talk, 
in which he praised the forest troops for the .ex- 
cellent work they did. He did not ‘think that much 
was learned in the logging and lumbering work in 
France that would instruct American loggers for 
the work was done under difficulties and with small 
timber. When the American Army arrived it was 











worked out along the 
lines he had outlined. 


Fourth Inventor Offers Solution 


A. G. de Nouthall, of Portland, described a por- 
table saw for falling that he is hoping to bring out 
soon. It has cut thru a 48-inch log in ninety sec- 
onds, and weighs only 25° pounds, and needs no 
fastening to the log. He estimated it would cost 
about $300 to build. He believed any machine that 
needed to be fastened to the log, or required a ful- 
crum, would b> impractical. He hadn’t considered 
the power, as he believes it first necessary to get a 
machine to which to apply the power, and he didn’t 
think anything better than a saw can be found for 
cutting. The basic system of the saw for cutting 
hasn’t been changed since the stone age, he de- 
clared, and when the bronze age arrived, it was 
made more practical. 

Loggers May Aid Inventors 

Capt. J. W. Hill told the congress that the 
United States Steel Products Co., he understood, 
had a large fund for physical research, and sug- 
gested that the Logging Congress provide a re- 
volving fund to aid inventors who are working on 
these important problems. He suggested that a 
committee be named to consider such a plan. In- 
ventors, he declared, are not monied men, for if 
they were they would not be inventors, At the 
suggestion of Judge A. L. Flewelling ‘the matter 
was referred to the executive committee of the 
congress. 

Logging Cost Accounting System 

_An address on ‘‘Logging Costs’’ was made by 
Paul Webb, of Seattle, who stated that for some 
years he had specialized in logging accounting. The 
principal objection to a cost accounting system is 
that it costs money and that costs are known any- 
way. He outlined a uniform cost accounting sys- 
tem he ‘has devised for logging operators, and told 
, Why such a system paid. 


GEORGE W. WOLFE’S TREE FELLING DEVICE 


found that stocks of lumber had been used up by 
the allies, and the lumber needed had to be made. 
Col. Chapman said that if a nueleus of practical 
forestry officers could be continued in the regular 
army it would no doubt result in army lumber pur- 
chases being made on a more intelligent basis, and 
result in orders easier to fill. 

Col. Chapman, referring to Maj. 8. O. Johnson, 
of San Francisco, who followed him with a few re- 
marks, said that Maj. Johnson had some of the 
most difficult work in the forestry operations in 
France and accomplished a great deal. 


Engineer (Forest) Relates Experiences 


Maj. Johnson, who is a practical California pine 
lumberman, said that it was interesting and novel 
to work with men who couldn’t quit, yet this. ad- 
vantage he thought was offset by the fact that he 
couldn’t fire them either. The logging and the 
getting of the timber were the hardest problems, 
the operations of the small mills being easier. The 
French axes were like tomahawks and the saws such 
as have been outlawed in this country for over 
thirty years. With these tools the Americans had 
to do the best they could. Selective logging was 
done, and the French authorities opposed driving 
horses abreast, claiming they would knock down 
and injure the small tree growth. In France all 
work horses are driven tandem. The market for 
the output of the mills, he said, was good, and 
there was no worry, as in this country, about the car 
supply, as the lumber was urgently needed. 

Maj. Johnson’s account of his experience was 
interesting and some of the incidents were humor- 
ous. He gave side lights on the operations that no 
doubt were uot incorporated in the official reports. 
He emphasized the value of little wheeled ‘‘bum- 
mers’’.or trailers used by the French in getting 
out logs which greatly aided the operations. Sev- 


eral concerns in California are now using these at 
Maj. Johnson’s suggestion. 
. Invitations to 1920 Congress 
Before adjourning the afterncon session a tele- 
gram from the Marshfield (Ore.) Chamber of Com- 
merce was read by President Peed, inviting the 
Congress to hold its 1920 meeting on Coos Bay, 


’ where is located one of ‘the world’s. largest saw- 


mills, and tributary to which stands one of this 
country’s largest supplies of timber. A letter from 
a similar organization in San Francisco, asking that 
next year’s congress be held in that city, was also 
read, and both invitations were referred to the 
executive committee. 


THURSDAY FORENOON 


At.the Thursday morning session President Peed 
read a telegram from H. W. Jackson, of the North- 
ern Redwood Lumber Co., as follows: 

, Korbel, Calif., Oct. 9, 1919. 
George M. Cornwall, Secretary, 
Portland, Ore. : ; 

Your letter on logging with tractor under date Sept. 
29. .We are satisfied to log with steam, horses, cattle 
or any other system. What we do want to know at 
this particulat ‘time is how to get logs without men 
Please have the congress offer a solution. 

H. W. JACKSON. 

As an. indication of the advance being made by 
the Jogging industry there was a group of logging 
engineering students from the Oregon Agricultural 
College, Corvallis, Ore., in attendance, and. they 
listened with interest to the proceedings. 

A brief paper by Robert Barr, of Kelso, Wash., 
on ‘‘Logging by Zeppelin’’ was a feature of the 
morning session that attracted attention and caused 
considerable amusement, especially the suggestion 
that with strong searchlights from the dynamo on 
the Zeppelin operations could be earried on night 
and day. -‘‘8till,’’ the secretary remarked as he 
read the paper, ‘‘Brother Barr may be more of a 
prophet than we now think. His plan, anyway, 
would greatly help out Harry Jackson, at Korbel.’’ 


Devises Economical Yarder and Loader 


E. W. Elfendahl, of the Modoc Lumber Co., 
Chiloquin, Ore., was not present. but his paper de- 
scribing a combination yarder and loader with sta- 
tionary boom was read. In his experience in pine 
logging in California with the ordinary logging 
engine, mounted on wooden sled and moved about 
either on cars or by its own power, he found a 
great deal of time lost, so he endeavored to develop 
and equip a logging Unit in such a way as to elimi- 
nate lost motion and time in moving and at the 
same time bring logs in faster. He described the 
outfit, and the equipment of the engine, which was 
a three drum loading engine, Duplex type, no frie- 
tion or brakes to hinder and an independent line on 
each end of the log. The third drum is used to 
spot cars. The yarding engine used is a 11x14 
double drum yarder, with fire box Boiler, and built 
for 200 pounds steam pressure. The outfit he had 
found to be very practical, and where he formerly 
required four machines he now only used two for 
the same work, saving two donkey crews and the 
use and upkeep of two machines. 


Present Loading Booms with New Features 


A description of his loading boom was written 
by Claude C. McLean, Carson, Wash., the salient 
feature of which is the method of leading the 
crotch line thru the loading blocks, which are hung 
on brackets attached to the opposite sides of the 
boom, thereby offsetting the angle at which the 
boom swings across the track and suspending the 
log directly over and parallel with the car on which 
it is to be loaded. 

The Nord-Anderson logging boom was described 
in a paper by S. Nord, of the Goodyear Logging 
Co., Clallam, Wash. The main feature of this boom 
is also the method of leading the crotch line thru 
the blocks, which are hung in between spreading 
bars which offset the angle at which the boom 
swings across the track. Any size donkey with two 
drums can operate this boom. A third drum is 
needed for snubbing the cars. The boom is built 
of two piles, 66 feet long with 12-inch top and 21- 
inch butt. A feature of this boom is that hooks as 
well as tongs can be used, whereas heretofore it has 
been possible to employ tongs only. With this 
boom they lifted logs sealing over 8,000 feet. 


Providing Good Camp Living Conditions 


‘*Relation of Camp Living Conditions to Log- 
ging’’ was treated in a very practical manner by 
W. C. Ruegnitz, of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Co., 
Portland, who pointed out that the cost of labor 
in camps amounts to from 75 to 80 percent of the 
cost of logging, and while lots of time and atten- 
tion are given to the care and upkeep of the logging 
machinery, which represents from but 20 to 25 
percent of the cost, the human machine which 
represents the other 75 to. 80 percent is 
overlooked. If it gets out of order it is 
sent on its way and a new one employed in its place. 
He emphasized the need of cleanliness, as provided 
by means of clean bunkhouses, beds and baths. A 
couple of years ago they tried the experiment of 
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putting into one of their bunkhouses 2-story steel 
bunks, mattresses, blankets, sheets, pillows and 
pillow cases, and called it a special service bunk- 
house for which a charge of $1 a week was made. 
Before the close of the season they had sixteen of 
these beds in use. and there was a demand for more. 
The next year there were fifty, and this year in a 
camp of 120 they furnished 90 special service beds, 
and next. year they expect to furnish them to every 
man in this camp, for there is a demand for them. 
A washing machine and a drying room are estab- 
lished in one building and a woman makes and 
takes care of the special service beds, sees that the 
linen is clean and mended, and also does laundry 
work and mending for the men. 


Contented Men Improve the Operation 


Mr. Ruegnitz dwelt on the value of books and 
good reading matter for the men, and of providing 
places for them to read and occupy themselves when 
not working or sleeping. A better class of men is 
obtained and there is less turnover when the men 
are kept contented. The timekeeper and commis- 
sary man is usually the man who assigns the men 
their bunks and looks after this part of the super- 
vision. Said Mr. Ruegnitz: 

If he is sympathetic and an executive his work can 
give wonderful results towards the improvement of the 
operation by reason of his influence and help among 
the men. As a rule, the timekeeper is not selected 
with a view of having him possess all the qualifications 
above mentioned. Most operators expect all of the 
above results from their timekeepers, but are not will- 
ing to pay enough money to get trained men that can 
do the work outlined. Hence men who have the quali- 
fications and capabilities follow other lines of work. 


Gives Figures on Cost of Modern Bunkhouses 


Mr. Ruegnitz gave figures showing the compara- 
tive costs of the special service beds, which may be 
found herewith. Regarding cost of meals, he said 
that from 35 to 45 cents a meal is now being 
charged at different camps, while the cost varies 
from 40 to 60 cents a meal, as shown by actual fig- 
ures he had gathered from a number of operations, 
and he suggested there be adopted a standard mess 
as well as a standard charge that would cover the 
cost. 

‘‘Loggers are willing to pay for what they get,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and I believe they should be charged at 
least the cost.’’ Mr. Ruegnitz’s figures follow: 


A .diseussion of the cost and charge for meals 
followed and a number told of their experience. It 
was stated that a Columbia River logging concern 
has raised its charge per meal to 50 cents without 
objection. A British Columbia logger said he was 
losing 22 cents a day on meals per man, In the 
absence of liquor, Mr. Ruegnitz said, the men have 
more time to think of their own conditions and are 
demanding more, which of course they must and 
will pay for, for otherwise it would border on 
paternalism, and that is not desirable. 


More Control Over Cooks Desirable 


It was explained that if the men could be made 
to eat slower, with less food put on the table at 
one time, there would be more moderation in eating 
and less waste. It was stated that on Grays Harbor 
meals have been raised to 45 cents tho the cost, 
without depreciation or rent, is 47 cents. It was 
suggested that the reform should start with the 
cooks, and instead of the cooks running the camps, 
the operators should run the cooks. 


Increased Board in Inland Empire 


W. D. Humiston said they had just gone thru this 
‘*spasm’’ in the Inland Empire. An investigation 
was made, all the operators reporting their cost, 
not including rent or depreciation. It showed the 
average loss per man per day was 37 ecents.. This 
meant the operators were losing $1,350,000 a year 
in that district. The net. result was that they 
raised the price for meals per day to $1.25 with 
odd meals at 45 cents each. The charge for sleep- 
ing quarters varies. The raise in board resulted in 
many men leaving on Oct. 1, when the advance 
began. 

Consider Installing Camp Cafeterias 


The cafeteria plan was suggested as a substitute 
for the present plan. 

George F. Weisel, of Missoula, Mont., suggested 
the men be charged the actual cost of food, and 
then no one would be fooled, and the actual wage 
paid would then mean something and be uniform. 
Al Powers, of Marshfield, Ore., did not believe the 
cafeteria plan would be satisfactory, for the men 
want all they can get for the least money. His 
concern loses 30 cents a day on meals for each man, 
but an advance of 10 cents in meals would necessi- 
tate a 50 cents a day wage advance. 

Mr. Humiston declared that when all is said and 
done, the married employee who is bringing up a 
family, who is a good citizen and a good employee, 
‘‘gets the dirty end of the stick,’’ as compared 
with the men who eat in the camps, who are usually 
unmarried, and often I. W: W.; because at the same 
wage the latter are really given a bonus in their 
meals at less than cost. 


Would Stand Firm Against Unjust Demands 


Joseph Irving, of Everett, Wash., made a strong 
talk on the food and labor situation. He declared 
operators must stand for a day’s work for a day’s 
pay, or they might just as well give up the ship. 
The time has come, in his opinion,,to call a halt to 
the yielding to every whim and caprice of the men, 
or after a while a valet will have to be furnished 
for every lumberjack to induce him to attempt to 
work eight hours. His stand was loudly applauded. 

B. R. Lewis, Clear Lake, Wash., said the logging 
business will be run right when the operators have 
the nerve to do it as it should be, and less golf be 
played, and less ideas taken from visionary college 
professors, 


Meet Cost of High Lead Suit Defense 


At the last logging congress in Seattle two years 
ago a committee consisting of Joseph Irving, B. R. 
Lewis and George W. Johnson was appointed to 
raise a fund to defend the suit brought against the 
users of the high lead, as being an infringement on 











COMPARISON OF COSTS 
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Oan be used, Annual 
EQUIPMENT First cost years depreciation 

DU vidsweeeccee ns $ 5.00 5 $ 1.00 

L MACEESS 2 occ cccctce 3.00 2 1.50 
Proportion of stove and 
miscellaneous equip- 

TIGRE ws cc cccicsedée .00 3 1.00 

TORR cs veccscees $11.00 $ 3.50 


Based on 10 Months’ Operation the Cost per Man 
per Month is: 


DOPTOCIATION, PEP MONT. . cc cccseseveccccescens $ .35 

Six percent interest on investment.............. 07 

Depreciation or rent of building per man per 
month includes proportion : 


PE DE GUN ss on wag hens Cxecccgseesueys 2.00 
Labor to take care of bunkS............ee008 1.00 
Cost por Man: per month. ..66 cc ccsccccuse $3.42 


- Since according. to practice nothing is charged for 
ae $3.42 represents the loss per man per 
month. 








Can be used, Annual 
EQUIPMENT First cost years depreciation 
Se ieaecnctscesus 5.00 5 $ 1.00 
a eres 3.00 3 1.00 
Proportion of stove and 
miscellaneous equip- 
MEME ccccveescdcec 00 3 1.00 
Add bedding etc...... 27.00 * 7.00 
EGE vo 4 Gab eud 4 $38.00 $10.00 
*Varies. 


Based on 10 Months’ Operation the Cost per Man 
per Month is: 
Depreciation per month.........cccccecccceees $1.00 
Six percent interest on investment............+- .23 
Depreciation or rent of building per man per 
month includes proportion : 
Bath, lights etc... ..cccccccccervvenseceree’s 2.00 
BDON Ce CATO TES WAR ic cts ccicedcdaceécsdccs 


Cost per man per month..........eeeeeees $5.23 





If beds are filled the returns based on charge of $1.00 
per week would be about $4.50 per month, a loss of 72 
cents per month as compared with $3.42 loss the old 
way. 


a patent. The suit was successfully defended, 
Chairman Joseph Irving said, and thru the work 
of B. R. Lewis largely the fund was raised, with 
the exception of $906.24, which would have to be 
secured in some way. The éstate of U. R. Robin- 
son, deceased, was the complainant in the case. In 
his report the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co. and 
J. H. Dickinson, its president, and M. H. Dickinson, 
western representative, were paid a high compli- 
ment by Mr. Irving for their assistance. It was 
found that J. H, Dickinson had patented a device 
exactly the same prior to the Robinson patent, and 
that the examiner had overlooked it when the Rob- 
inson patent was issued. The attorneys for the 
Robinson heirs, when confronted with the previous 
patent, realized their case was lost and the case was 
dismissed. A letter from the attorneys of the com- 
mittee, Kerr & McCord, of Seattle, was read bring- 
ing out these facts. 

In a few minutes, by voluntary subscription 
among those present, the entire deficit was raised. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


Louis Everding, of Arcata, Calif., described a 
monorail system for logging that he has devised, 
which he states is easy and cheap to install, at the 
afternoon session in a paper on ‘‘ Monorail Log- 
ging System,’’ which he read. He has been work- 
ing on the system for five years and thought he had 
something new, but the day before in talking with 
Mr. Dykeman, a Holland lumberman, he learned 
that the plan has been in use in Java for ten years, 
with some minor differences. His plan can be em- 
ployed anywhere, and he said would surely. reduce 
the cost. <A train of twenty or thirty logs ¢an- be 
hauled at one time, in addition to a ear for the 
operator. Should the train of logs by any means 
break in two, automatic brakes will snub and stop 
the loads either way. ’ 

President Peed said that Mr.: Everding is a 
neighbor of his, and he believed his ideas to be 
very good. ' ’ 


Excellent Results from Gasoline Donkey 


. §*Use of Gasoline Engines for Logging’’ was 
discussed by Fred Mac Farlane, of Mac Farlane & 
Phillips, Seattle, who expressed his confidence in 
the value of the gasoline donkey and said that he 
felt that the time is not.far distant when this 

of machinery will be very generally used in “the 
woods. He had demonstrated to his own satisfac- ' 
tion that there is no trouble in using gasoline en- 
gines for logging purposes and that the gasoline en- 
gine possessed many advantages. He had not done 
any yarding but he believed that an efficient yarder 
could be developed by using some existing type of 
standard gasoline engine. He believed there, will 
be developed a type of gasoline engine between the 
extremes of the very high powered lightly gon- 
structed airplane motor and the substantial heavy 
duty ruggedly constructed marine engine, which will 
possess all the mechanical requirements necessary 
to perform the variety of logging duties. Among 
the advantages of the gasoline engine are the re- 
duction of fire hazard, elimination of expensive 
water distribution, possible reduction in fuel cost 
and smaller labor cost for operating. 

He told of having the Willamette Iron & Steel 
Works, Portland, build for his concern a gasoline 
engine that has been in use for over a year with 
excellent results. The parts used in the drum sys- 
tem were the same as used in the standard 914x10 
Willamette yarder. The frame is of 15-inch 60- 
pound I peams and is about 12 feet in length with 
an over all width of about six feet. The two drums 
are mounted on the same shaft with a common gear 
in the center. In conclusion, he said: 

The gas driven donkey has a place even now in any 
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modern logging camp. It remains with the engine 
builder to develop a more highly refined machine, 
capable of ap 2 the more difficult work entailed in 
handling large ops in rough country. Personally I 
have every confidence that the engine-builders will 
rise to this opportunity as they have always done in 
the need when a logger has put up to them his full 
requirements. ; 


Explains Accident Prevention Measures 


The Washington medical and safety laws as re- 
lating to time loss and compensation was explained 
by Dr. John S. Kloeber of the State safety board, 
Olympia, Wash. He urged accident prevention and 
safeguards in every way possible to protect life and 
limb. Employing concerns that have fewer acci- 
dents in Washington, he explained, are rewarded 
by reduced assessments, but assessments are not 
increased for those who are unfortunate tho taking 
every precaution. The funds for compensation are 
contributed by both employer and employee, with 
the State contributing half of them. The State 
board desires, he said, to render the fullest and 
best service, and he asked how it could be best 
done. An effort is being made to arrive at the 
cause of accidents and remove them. A consulting 
safety engineer of ability who has been with the 
Wisconsin commission has just been secured to aid 
the board in reducing accidents in all the industries, 
Dr. Kloeber said, and he and all of the experts of 
the board are to be at the service of the logging 
industry at all times. A study is being made of all 
accidents, not only as to their cause but also as to 
the time loss. Moving pictures and lectures are to 
be used in educating workmen to aia in preventing 
accidents. 


Aerial Logging in Rough Oountry 


George R.. Taitt, of the North Fork Logging 
Co., Ariel, Wash., read a paper on ‘‘ Aerial Logging 
System for Rough Country,’’ in which he described 
a way of getting out logs where a railroad is too 
expensive. As the low lying timber is gradually 
removed, logging railroads must be extended back 
further into the rougher country where construc- 
tion becomes more expensive, and beyond a certain 
point a railroad becomes prohibitive and some 


swing boom. The second part consists of a wooden 
sled mounting a wooden boom, the sled being car- 
ried on any of the log cars coupled to the track 
laying machine. Between the booms of the two 
machines is stretched a cable, on which is mounted 
the trolley, which operates on the same system as 
used in ship yards, so that the load is always car- 
ried at an even height. The machine proper con- 
sists of a steel car mounted on two trucks of four 
wheels each, being connected by propelling chains 
to the engine. The engine is a six-cylinder, 100 
horsepower, vertical engine, using either gasoline 
or distillate. It is connected by silent chain drive 
to the drums. The forward boom is as wide at the 
top as at the bottom, enabling the ties and rails 
to be picked up thru the boom, or lowered down to 
the track in either laying or picking up steel. The 
machine is operated by one operator in a cupola 
above the cab, to which all the control levers are 
carried, which gives him a good view of the work 
both ahead and back. The boom mounted on the 
rear sled can be swung thru an are of about 45 
degrees, by means of a worm driven pair of drums, 
behind which is mounted a niggerhead drum with 
ratchet. The trolley line passes thru a block in 
the peak of the boom and down to the niggerhead, 
around which it takes a couple of turns, then 
passes thru a set of fairleads on the back end 
of the sled out to a block on the end of a string 
of cars and then back to a bridle chain on the end 
of the sled. In operating this machine a string 
of cars is attached to the rear end of the self pro- 
pelled machine, and it travels to the spur it is de- 
sired to take up and the material is transferred 
back to the cars between the sled and the machine 
by the overhead trolley. The sled is three cars 
back of the machine and when the two cars between 
are filled, the sled is slipped back another car, and 
the operation repeated until six cars are loaded. 
The loaded cars are then switched out and empties 
put in their place. 

Mr. Meister figured it would take a crew of an 
engineer, a foreman and twenty-two men to operate 
the machine. 

Frank H. Lamb, of Hoquiam, Wash., acted as 


have to have certificates showing they have passed 
a severe examination. In shingle mills machines 
have to be guarded. Safety laws are enforced in 
ship yards. Accidents are likely to happen every- 
where and he thought loggers should make an 
effort to prevent most of the accidents that occur 
in the woods. Many of them are due to men work- 
ing in the woods too close together. . 

Mr. Harris, of the Washington accident commis- 
sion, also made a few remarks, applying them to 
the Washington situation. 


Vancouver May Get Next Congress 


A telegram was read from Arthur Hendry, Van- 
couver, B. C., urging the next congress be held in 
Vancouver, and stating that ‘‘by that time the city 
will probably be wet.’’ President Peed said, while 
this might look like a bribe, he believed it very 
likely that the next congress would be held there. 
This completed the work of the second day, which 
was followed by the annual banquet. 


THE BANQUET 


Thursday night the visiting loggers were guests 
at a sumptuous dinner at the Multnomah Hotel, the 
Columbia River Loggers’ Information Bureau be- 
ing the host. Fully five hundred guests were seated 
when toastmaster John Dougall opened the fes- 
tivities. Mayor Baker of Portland was the first to 
be introduced, and after a joyous welcome he 
launched into a lengthy discourse on the activities 
of the I, W. W. and his success in driving them out 
of Portland. He declared that they are secretly 
working to spread their propaganda and if an or- 
ganization like the Logging Congress does not stop 
them now, they are going to continue to spread. 

George M. Cornwall, secretary of the congress, 
drew a humorous comparison between the logger of 
yesterday and today, and he was followed by At- 
torney John F. Logan, who was introduced to speak 
on ‘‘War and Alien Labor’’ and who delivered a 
powerful indictment of the labor agitator. 

W. W. Peed, president of the congress, endorsed 
what both Mayor Baker and Attorney Logan had 
said and expressed his appreciation of the merits 
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other method must be employed for the removal of 
the timber. It was here that the Taitt overhead 
system came in, It consists of a power unit, in- 
cluding a 5-drum donkey engine of special design, 
mounted on a pile bent platform astride the lower 
end of the railroad track, to which the logs from 
the cable are brought. The main drums carry the 
heavy standing line on which the logs travel. An- 
other carries the hauling line, which attached to 
each log provides the motive power for the load and 
regulates the speed thereof. A secondary standing 
line passing along the outer side of the A-frames, 
provides the means for returning the carriers to the 
woeds. The carriers are hauled back by means 
of a light line in the same manner as the logs are 
brought in. Two other drums are provided for 
loading purposes. A complete system a mile in 
length will cost about $20,000, and 1,000 feet of 
territory on each side of the line can be reached. 
One donkey engine and ten men ean move the sys- 
tem in twelve or fifteen days. The cost of wire 
rope would be five cents a thousand. The supports 
have to be forty feet high and about three hundred 
feet apart, depending upon the nature of the 
ground. A 2-inch line would be used, and a load 
of forty-eight tons could be carried safely. The 
system could be extended by a system of relays. 
Self Propelled Gasoline Track Layer 

J. H. Meister, logging superintendent of the 
Shevlin-Hixon Co., Bend, Ore., described the Clyde 
self propelled gasoline track layer that is being 
built for his operations, the idea being to get away 
from: the necessity of having an engine and train 
crew while laying track. The machine will cost 
about $18,000 and weigh 120,000 pounds, with power 
sufficient to slip its wheels. It consists essentially 
of two units: First the machine proper, which 
carries the power plant and is mounted on a steel 
car arranged with self propelling mechanism on 
the forward end of the track, that is, the end next 
to where the track is being laid down or taken up 
as the case may be. This machine carries a steel 
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chairman for a while at the afternoon session dur- 
ing the apsence from the congress of President 
Peed. 
Metal Cap Aid in High Lead Logging 
‘*New Metal Cap for High Leads’’ was the text 
of a brief talk by A. R. Baker, with the Hammond 
Lumber Co., Astoria, Ore., who expressed the be- 
lief that high leads have come to stay, for to log 
timber to advantage it should be gotten out in 
long lengths, and the high lead permits this. The 
chafing of the guy lines in some instances causes 
trouble by breaking off the spar tree, and steel plate 
and sheet steel had been used to prevent this, but 
not to advantage as the guy lines slip. James J. 
Geary, of Clatskanie, Ore., had a cast steel cap made, 
the use of which was obviating the trouble. By the 
use of this cap all guy lines will be raised at the 
same time, and from ten to twenty feet will be 
added to the height of the high lead block from 
the ground. Mr. Baker said he was reluctant to use 
the metal cap at the start, but after trying it was 
very much pleased with the results. 
Accident Pictures Show Nosed of Care 
W. A. Marshall, chairman of the accident com- 
mittee, talked on accident prevention, after two 
reels of films were shown that were prepared by the 
industrial accident commission of California in co- 
operation with the pine and redwood manufacturers 
of that State. The pictures were actual scenes 
taken in the pine and redwood logging operations 
and depicted accidents to the workmen, due to care- 
lessness on the part of the men, and lack of precau- 
tion and protection on the part of the operators, 
and are designed to be used to impress on both the 
necessity of care. 
Safety Methods in British Columbia 
Hugh B. Gilmore, of Vancouver, of the British 
Columbia workmen’s compensation board, described 
conditions in that Province applying to accident 
prevention. Logging railroads have been given two 
years to do away with the link and pin couplings 
and equip with automatic. Engineers and firemen 


of their valiant efforts in cleaning up Portland. 
Toastmaster Dougall then introduced Lieut.-Col. 
George H. Kelly, formerly of the Booth-Kelly Lum- 
ber Co. and more recently of the 20th Engineers in 
France, who wears many decorations for his splen- 
did work abroad. He related some humorous details 
of his experiences in Francé. 

W. B. W. Armstrong, of Vancouver, B. C., spoke 
for the Canadian contingent while Judge A. L. 
Flewelling, of Spokane, president of the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association, spoke for 
Idaho and the Inland Empire, and Maj. George F. 
Weisel spoke for Montana. 

The committee of the loggers’ bureau which had 
arranged the banquet was composed of J. Sherman 
O’Gorman, of the Wisconsin Logging Co.; H. E. 
Alger, of the Alger Logging Co.; and C. G. Briggs, 
of the Milton Creek Logging Co. 


FRIDAY FORENOON 


Despite the banquet and other cares o* the even- 
ing before, there was a good attendance when 
President Peed, with the aid of ‘‘Toots-e,’’ the 
popular signal whistle, opened the morning session 
of the last day. Dr. Thorfinn Tharaldsen, of Port- 
land, Ore., medical director of the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers and Lumbermen, presented a paper on 
‘Cooperative Sick and Accident Insurance,’’ in 
which he stated at the outset: 

Loss of time due to sickness or injury constitutes the 
greatest single economic loss to that class of labor 
which is employed on a daily wage basis. Incapacity 
of the wage earner, due to accident or sickness, is the 
most common cause of poverty. The trend of the 
times is toward protection. The experience of fraternal 
organizations has proven conclusively that in order to 
give stability and permanency to its membership it is 
necessary to provide some form of benefits for such 
unfortunates as thru accident or disease become dis- 


abled. 
Proposed Four-L’s Insurance Plan 
It is the intention of the Four-L’s to so supple- 
ment the protection given by the workmen’s acts in 


the States in which they operate, that the members 
who desire may secure protection against loss of 
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time due to-accidents that may occur beyond the 
pale of the State industrial insurance, and also to 
sickness, that they may enjoy full and continuous 
protection against loss of time, due to accident or 
illness, twenty-four hours a day. Statistics were 
given showing that accidents not of occupational 
origin are increasing, and these are the ones that 
are not covered by the State compensation, 
and which the proposed Four-L’s insurance 
will cover, as wel: as sickness. Because the 
occupational accidents are covered otherwise, the 
new insurance plan does not have to embrace the 
issuance of a rate book, but makes it possible to 
quote a uniform flat rate to all, with a slight in- 
crease to those above fifty years of age. The great- 
est item in the cost of insurance is always the cost 
of getting the insurance. This, added to the cost 
of administration and dividends on stock, usually 
amounts to over 50 percent of the premiums col- 
lected. The great cost of getting the business will 
be almost entirely eliminated by the proposed 
Four-L insurance plan, as the services in getting 
the insurance, of the large force of salaried travel- 
ing organizers, as well as the local officers of each 
camp, will be utilized without cost to the insurance 
fund. The administrative cost» will also be reduced 
by placing it in the hands of the administrative 
body of the Four-L’s, and the item of dividend on 
stock will be entirely eliminated. Participation in 
the insurance will be optional with Four-L’s mem- 
bers, but membership in the Four-L’s will be com- 
pulsory to all holders of accident and health cer- 
tificates, and when the Four-L’s membership is 
dropped the insurance is automatically canceled, 
but should any certificate holder sever his connection 
with the industry he may retain his insurance by 
paying his dues in the Four-L’s as an associate 
member. Four-L’s members who do not participate 
in the insurance feature will have no voice in direct- 
ing its affairs. 

It is proposed to pay in benefits for a period not 
to exceed six months of $65 a month, with the 
usual provisions for part and total disability. There 
are to be no sickness benefits for the first week, but 
thereafter at the rate of $65 a month for a period 
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not to exceed thirteen weeks. For death from nat- 
ural causes, $100 will be paid. The premium has 
not yet been fixed. It is believed that this insurance 
plan will tend to benefit the workmen in the lum- 
bering and logging industries of the West and also 
strengthen the Four-L’s organization. 

‘*Income and Excess Profits Tax’’ was the title 
of a paper by William Whitfield, of Whitfield, Whit- 
comb & Co., expert accountants, of Portland, which 
was read by R. T. Jacob, manager of the Income 
Tax Co., an affiliated concern. This paper de- 
scribed the conditions leading up to the issuing of 
the timber income tax questionnaire, with which 
readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are familiar, 
and also described the questionnaire and urged 
that care and attention be given in filling it out. 


Has Electrically Driven Yarder at Work 


‘‘Logging by Electricity’’ was described by R. E. 
Gray, with the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., Sno- 
qualmie Falls, Wash. His company codperated 
with the Willamette Iron & Steel Works, Portland, 
and the General Electric Co., and had an electrically 
operated donkey built and delivered in 1916. It was 
a yarder, and was used for clearing the ground for 
the mill site. Trouble was found in not being able 
to control the speed when not under load, but this 
and other difficulties were overcome eventually, and 
when the clearing work was finished it was decided 
to use the machine in the woods. It consisted of 
an electrically driven Willamette Iron & Steel 
Works Humboldt 3-drum yarder, with boiler and 
engine omitted and a General Electric Co.’s 200 
horsepower specially wound rotary type, 3-phase, 
60-cycle, 550-volt motor in place of the steam power 
plant. A transmission line was run out into the 
woods a distance of 14,000 feet from the power 
house to the first landing. The voltage was stepped 
up by a transformer at the power plant and down 
by another at the woods end ‘of the line. 

Al H. Powers, of the Smith-Powers Logging Co., 
Marshfield, Ore., expressed the belief that electricity 


igs going to be more generally used in logging, the 
current to be generated at the operator’s own plant. 
His company is using electrically operated donkeys 
with satisfaction. 

Among the pictures shown on the screen were 
those of the Dunham felling saw; a wood splitting 
machine in operation at the camp at Carson, Wash., 
of the Wind River Lumber Co., and of a snow 
motor, that it was thought might be used for hauling 
logs in the pine regions in the winter. 


Cut-over Lands for Grazing 


C. L. Smith, better known as ‘‘Farmer’’ Smith, 
in charge of farm development work for the Ore- 
gon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., Port- 
land, made an excellent talk on such a prosaic topic 
as ‘‘The Cow’s Cud,’’ and was even able to apply 
it to the logging industry. ‘‘Farmer’’ Smith fre- 
quently addresses meetings of retail lumbermen 
on the importance of development of rural com- 
munities by bringing about more farm building, and 
also on the increase of the use of silos, but this was 
the first time he had addressed the loggers, and 
he said at the start that he couldn’t understand 
why he was asked to talk about the cow’s cud. 
He had had many years’ experience with cows, but 
logs and lumber, in his opinion, were poor material 
out of which to make a cow’s cud. It is, however, 
an important link in the chain of factors contrib- 
uting to the high cost of living, for milk, cheese 
and butter are necessities in sustaining human life. 
Cut-over timber lands with the brush removed, but 
leaving the stumps, he declared, if seeded with 
clover and grass seed mixture, make a good pasture 
for dairy cows. Cleared lands would be too expen- 
sive for pasture, but some cleared land on which to 
raise grain for extra feed is desirable. A cow with 
every five acres of timber lands, he declared, would 
be a great help in reducing the high cost of living. 
Partnership with a cow will go far towards solving 
this much discussed and cussed problem, in his 
opinion. Up to the civil war days, 90 percent of 
the farms of the country had been hewn out of the 
forests, and during the first hundred years of this 
country and largely during the second, the main 


food supply came from farms among the stumps, 
and he remembered the trouble he had in dodging 
stumps on his father’s farm in his boyhood days. 
His talk was exceedingly practical, and was on a 
subject on which he is an authority. 

A reel of interesting pictures showing cattle, 
horses and sheep grazing in the national forests 
of the West, concluded the morning session. 


CLOSING SESSION 


At the final session Friday afternoon the secre- 
tary read the report of the committee on logging 
railroads, of which James O’Hearne is chairman, 
and which was prepared by him for the congress 
of the year before, which was not held, however, 
and he said it had not been revised. It was surely 
written with a sense of humor, and the secretary, 
with all his Scotch gravity, could hardly read, he 
was so convulsed with laughter, as were his hearers. 
A questionnaire had been sent out, as questionnaires 
were at that time popular, and the answers received 
were strange and wonderful. Her2 are some: 

Have you a topographical map of your holdings? 
We have a plat with numerous lines on it, resembling 
a diagram of a horse’s lungs that we have heard called 
a topographical map, 

In making topographic maps do you use contour 
lines or hatchures? We do not keep chickens in the 
camp. 


Supplying Employees with Fire Rules 


Hugh Henry, of Portland, chairman of the log- 
gers’ fire prevention committee, reported that the 
committee wished to present for adoption a set of 
fire rules to be sent out by loggers to employees. 
These covered instructions in every detail that could 
tend to prevent and detect fires. The committee also 
suggested that the loggers work closer with the fire 
prevention organizations in every way possible to 
better codrdinate and improve loggers’ fire preven- 
tion methods. 

The recommendations of the fire prevention com- 
mitte were adopted. 

Prof. E. T. Clark, assistant professor of lumber- 


ing, college of forestry, of the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, discussed the subject of ‘‘ Logging 
Engineering and University Training,’’ in the ab- 
sence of J. P. Van Orsdel, chairman of the stand- 
ing committee, to which this matter was assigned. 
As an evidence of the practical results from a col- 
lege training in logging engineering, be pointed to 
the large number of graduates now filling responsi- 
ble positions with logging companies and a demand 
for them greater than the supply. He emphasized 
the importance of furnishing the trained engineer 
with proper equipment and assistance, and also of 
planning for the future, that the whole operation 
might be scientifically laid out. 

A logging engineer must be paid an adequate sal- 
ary, as well as the foreman, for he has to spend 
years in study to qualify him for the responsibility. 
As logging problems every year become more diffi- 
cult to work out, the trained logging engineer is 
more necessary. 

Prof. G. W. Peary, of the Oregon Agricultural 
College, Corvallis, Ore., followed with a talk along 
similar lines. Prof. F. G. Miller, of the University 
of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho, said he was pleased to 
see the favorable treatment the college trained em- 
gineer is receiving from practical men in the busi- 
ness. 

Broad Scope of Training Necessary 


Prof. Dorr Skeels, of the logging engineering 
school of the University of Montana, said when that 
school was started six years ago, it was not known 
exactly what kind of an engineer was wanted. It 
was then thought that the transportation of logs 
from the stump to the mill was the problem for 
the engineer, but this, he thought, is more the work 
for a civil engineer. There is more to logging engi- 
neering than this, for forestry and other allied 
matters must be considered. He believed the schools 
could better help by furnishing engineers trained 
in civil, mechanical and forestry engineering. 

Prof. Booth, of the University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif., agreed with Prof. Skeels, that it 
was hardly known a few years ago in just what 
sciences to train logging engineers. He figured out 
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it would take fourteen years to educate a man in 
all the necessary lines, which of course is impossible. 
He believed only in teaching what could not be 
learned in practical work. There is also a field for 
help in research that can be done by the sehools 
that will benefit the industry. 


Creeping Rails on Steep Grades 


A paper by Fred Powers, of the Smith-Powers 
Logging Co., Marshfield, Ore., on ‘‘Handling of 
Creeping Rails on Steep Grades’’ was read by the 
secretary, owing to Mr. Powers’ absence. 

Mr. Powers said the best results were obtained 
by placing a heavy piece of timber under the rails 
as a ‘‘dead man,’’ preferably a timber 8x16 inches 
and 10 to 16 feet long, which offers a 16-inch bear- 
ing surface to the rail. This timber is firmly em- 
bedded and tamped tightly to the rail with proper 
grade, and is secured by bracing it from the 
banks, or anchoring it in a rock or concrete bed. 
If on a bridge the ‘‘dead man’’ is bolted thru the 
stringers with machine bolts. Each rail is then 
slotted three times on each side with slots large 
enough to fit a track spike. The slots are cut about 
three inches apart, and the spikes driven into them 
just as into an ordinary tie. 

Mr. Powers’ paper also described their method 
for shooting off the tops of high lead trees, and 
told of the large clevises on the end of the main line 
for the high lead yarders. 

Fred H. Madigan, logging superintendent for 
Wilson Bros. Co., Aberdeen, Wash., told how 
he solved the problem of the running of steel rails 
on heavy grade, largely caused by the expansion of 
the steel under the warm rays of the sun at mid day. 
This is how he solved it: 


We heaped those rails with clay until only the ball 
of the rail was peeping thru. Right there the creeping 
troubles ended. owever, red gumbo is a poor thing 
to have between the rails of a logging road during the 
wet season, so when the rains started last fall we re 
placed the clay with gravel. And from that day to this 
there has not been a nickel spent on the maintenance 
of that particular mile of grade. 
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T. T. Munger, assistant district forester, Port- 
land, presented a paper on ‘‘ Logging Methods so as 
to Insure, Fair Chance for Reproduction,’’ in which 
he urged an effort be made to so log that another 
crop may grow. In this territory refor.station does 
not require artificial planting. If fire is kept out 
the forests will reproduce themselves for Douglas 
fir produces seeds plentifully and they will grow 
and thrive if given the opportunity. A few seed 
trees should be left, so that if the brush burning 
destroys the new growth, a new supply of seeds 
will come from these trees. They may be defective 
trees, so that there will be little loss to the logger 
in leaving them. The first fall after logging the 
cut over land should be burned over, and the fire 
kept out of the older cuttings where the new growth 
is well started. If this is done and some seed 
trees are left, the forest will reproduce itself. 


Election of Officers 


This completed the reading «f papers and ad- 
dresses, and the reports of committ.es were called 
for. The committee on nominations recommended 
the following officers and trustees, which were duly 
elected as recommended: 

President—Arthur Hendry, Vancouver, B. C. 


Vice president—Joseph Irving, Everett, Wash. 
Secretary-treasurer—George M. Cornwall, Portland, 


"Fresteds : Washington—wWilliam Chisholm, Seattle ; 
Oregon—A. 8S. Kerry, Kerry ; Idaho—W. D. Humiston, 
Potlatch; Montana—K. H. Polleys, Missoula; Cali- 
fornia—W. W. Peed, Eureka; British Columbia—G. G. 
Johnson, Vancouver. 

As the newly elected president was not present 
at the congress, there was no ceremony of induction 
into office. President Peed, in retiring, thanked 
the members for the support they had given him 
and the congress during his incumbency, and pre- 
dicted that the new president would have the same 
support. 

Report of Finance Committee 

The report of the finance committee showed cash 
on hand at the time of the last congress two years 
ago, and receipts from dues since, to total $4,780.96, 
and the disbursements since then to have been 
$3,724.25, leaving a balance of $1,056.71. It also 
reported that there were old dues amounting to 
$2,220 that should have been paid, but the com- 
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mittee did not think any but those delinquent since 
the last congress would likely be collected. These 
amounted to $860 and added to the balance on hand 
made a cash and book balance on hand of $1,916.71. 


Resolutions 


The report of the committee on resolutions was 
made by its chairman, W. D. Humiston, and em- 
braced the following: That, as the basic idea of 
the Pacific Logging Congress is education, the For- 
est Service of this country and Canada, and the 
public universities of the territory embraced by the 
congress, be urged to prepare a series of extension 
courses or lectures, illustrated if possible, and give 
them in such logging camps as desire them. Man- 
agers of logging operations are urged to extend to 
the safety or accident boards of the States in the 
congress’ territory cordial and active assistance in 
extending this educational work to every logging 
camp, that there may be appointed in each State 
and Province a safety committee of three to co- 
operate and advise with the safety boards of their 
respective States and Provinces in the extension of 
this educational work and in the preparation of 
accident prevention rules and regulations. The im- 
portance of a greater extension of labor saving 
machinery to logging was emphasized. The thanks 
of the congress was extended to those who presented 
their ideas and inventions to the congress. In 
order to assist in the development of labor saving 
machinery, so necessary because of the growing 
scarcity of labor and its high cost, it was recom- 
mended that the various trade organizations of 
the industry and such corporations as have the 
means, follow the practice of organizations and 
corporations in other industries and provide funds 
for research and experimental and development 
work in devices or machinery that will tend to in- 
crease the productive capacity of the workmen, 
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The need for a standard boiler construction was 
referred to in Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, 
California and British Columbia. At present Cali- 
fornia and British Columbia have adopted specifi- 
cations for boiler construction different from those 
in the rest of the territory, thus hampering the in- 
terchange of equipment. It was recommended that 
a committee be appointed to bring about uniformity 
in this respect. 

The investigative agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the States and Canada were urged to give 
attention to the ravages of forest insects, because 
of the heavy loss to the forests of the Pacific coast 
from this cause. The national, State and Provin- 
cial governments were urged to adopt some compre- 
hensive forest policy that will insure a future pro- 
duction of timber on every acre of cut-over land 
not more valuable for other purposes, for the con- 
gress ‘‘views with alarm’’ the millions of acres of 
eut-over lands unsuitable for any purpose except 
timber growing, which under present conditions 
of taxation and protection can never become any- 
thing but worthless lands, 

The congress extended its greetings to the Appa- 
lachian, the Southern and the Northern logging 
congresses, and as the parent professional logging 
society it recommends that a committee of three be 
named to meet and confer with such similar com- 
mittees as may be appointed by any other logging 
organizations, to formulate some plan of affiliation 
that will extend the benefits of the work of each 
society to the whole industry, but which will not in 
any manner change the territory, membership or 
constitution of the present organizations. 

The usual thanks were extended to those who 
participated in extending the eritertainment at Port- 
land and Bend, including the Columbia River, Log- 
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gers’ Information Bureau, for the banquet; to Fred 
C. Knapp and W. B. McMillan, of the Peninsula 
Lumber Co., for courtesies extended in providing 
facilities for testing tree falling devices; to the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., and the Shevlin-Hixon 
Co., and the Bend entertainment committee, as well 
as to the Multnomah Hotel, Portland, where the 
Congress was held. 


WELFARE DINNER 


The great success that has attended the Y. M. 
C. A. welfare work in logging camps and lumber 
mills in the Pacific Northwest was brought out at 
the welfare dinner given at the Multnomah Hotel 
on Wednesday night in conjunction with the Pa- 
cific Logging Congress. A feature of the dinner 
was the singing of popular and patriotic songs by 
the 150 present, led by Walter Jenkins, a com- - 
munity service song leader. 

E. P. Blake, of the Washington Log Brokerage 
Association, of Seattle, was toastmaster and he let 
no opportunity escape for a flow of wit. After his 
own humorous introduction he introduced R. W. 
Vinnedge, of the North Bend Lumber Co., of North 
Bend, Ore., who read a paper on ‘‘ What the Y. M. 
C. A. Did at Edgewick.’’. Mr. Vinnedge interest- 
ingly discussed the plans that were made for mak- 
ing the welfare work self supporting and he told 
of a club house that had been built, so arranged 
that reading and recreation rooms, gymnasium and 
other space for social affairs had been allotted. A 
secretary was hired at $150 a month to carry on the 
welfare work. The company advanced the necessary 
funds to make a beginning and it was agreed with 
the men that when the club had been placed on a 
profitable basis, this money so advanced was to be 
paid back from the profits. Each unit of the whole 
operation was represented on the board of govern- 
ment, there being four from the mill and three 
from the logging camp, the men themselves electing 
their representatives. Mr. Vinnedge then went into 
the problems that were encountered, solution of 
which would make the men comfortable, at home, 
and satisfied with the club house, it being the pur- 
pose to eliminate any thought of paternalism on 
the company’s part. 

Naturally, of course, the plan met with consid- 
erable opposition at the start, but the first enter- 
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tainment held.in the club house was a complete 
surprise to the men and those who ‘‘came to scoff 
remained to pray,’’ and plans were so system: 
atized that eh evening of the week was set aside 
for entertainment or discussion as was thought 
best. One evening was devoted to suggestions 
from both employee and employer and these sug- 
gestions were frankly discussed. Various classes 
were formed for certain evenings in order that 
those who desired might be instructed in English, 
machinery etc., as the case might be. Moving pic- 
ture shows were given on two nights a week for a 
small fee and religious services were held every 
Sunday morning. Mr. Vinnedge declared that 
from the dollars and cents standpoint it was cer- 
tainly a paying proposition and that ‘‘one of the 
most valuable assets accruing from such a step 
is the good which results from the personal con- 
tact which necessarily obtains between employer 
and employee. ’’ 

Ralph Burnside, of the Willapa Lumber Co., of 
Portland, spoke of the work of the Loyal Legion 
of Loggers and Lumbermen, declaring that’ the 
legion was born as a war necessity and that tho 
there has been and is some objection to it, he be- 
lieved in it and the objects it was seeking because 
he realized the time has come when there must be co- 
operation between employer and employee. | He paid 
tribute to Gen. Disque for his valiant efforts in 
connection with the Spruce Production Division 
during the war and said that getting employers and 
employees together without strife was a big job, 
successfully performed. . 


. Charles Puehler, the new west Coast industrial 
secretary of the international committee of the 
Y. M. C: A., reviewed the work of the organization, 
showing the remarkable growth of the last thirty- 
five years since 1t first began to do welfare work. 


Carl Ruhen, svpresenting the Maoriland Import- 
ing Co., ot Dunedin, New Zealand, a visitor during 
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A TYPICAL VIEW OF THE SPLENDID TIMBER IN 
AND AROUND BEND, ORP. 


modify the amount of air in retaining chamber 
by letting out part and holding the balance. It 
also takes all risk off the train men and obviates 
their walking along the track to get at the hand 
retainers of a string of cars. They hold for thirty 


visitors went thru the logged-off timber holdings 
of the Shevlin-Hixon Co. south of the city, then 
later into the standing timber section where they 
were given a comprehensive idea as to the ideal 
conditions for logging under which central Oregon 
operators have to work. Many expressed surprise 
to find the timber so clear from the obstructions 
prevalent in’ other coast timber belts. 


At noon the visitors arrived at the ranch of 
John E. Ryan, formerly-with the Shevlin-Hixon 
Co., where they were given a well prepared dinner. 
Altho the roads were dusty and rough the junketers 
seemed to be happy and ate heartily of mill com- 
pany food in the open air. The day was ideal for 
the 75-mile tour. 

Immediately after dinner the visitors were taken 
to Camp 10, of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., where they 
visited offices, camp quarters and logging opera- 
tions. 

The Shevlin-Hixon Co. uses Clyde skidders and 
Lidgerwood overhead loaders. Operations being in 
full swing in a heavily wooded section of the timber 
belt the visitors were given a compresensive idea of 
these operations. On this trip the men of the con- 
gress were shown with what rapidity the timber 
belt is being cut over and the methods employed 
to transport logs from woods to mill. 

The Shevlin-Hixon Co. and the Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber Co. have one of the most complete railroad 
systems of logging on the Pacific coast. 

- Following an inspection of the camps on the west 

side of the Deschutes River, the tour continued to 
the east side of the river in the holdings of the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., through its belt of 
timber and then to its main camp along the Dalles- 
California highway. Here the men saw the bunk 
houses and offices of Camp 10, of this company, 
reputed to be one of the best of its kind. 

Later the visitors were taken into the interior 


























(LEFT) MILL PLANT OF THE BROOKS-SCANLON LUMBER CO. AND (RIGHT) PLANT OF THE SHEVLIN-HIXON CO., AT BEND, ORE., IN- 
SPECTED BY VISITORS AT THE LOGGING CONGR ESS. 


the evening, when called upon made a speech that 
was full of wit and brought the meeting to a 
most happy ending. 


LOGGING CONGRESS NOTES 
The sessions of the Logging Congress were 
opened, as has been the custom for several years 
past, by vigorous blasts of ‘‘Toots-e,’’ the auto- 
matic signal whistle for logging operations, the 
use of which is now extending into various other 
lines of industry. 


Open house was kept in one of the large parlors 
of the. hotel by the Pacific Car & Foundry Co., 
Seattle and Portland; Roebling Son’s Co., Pacific 
coast representatives of Henry Disston & Sons, 
saw manufacturers, and F. 8. Lang Manufacturing 
Co., Seattle. Hospitality and good cheer was dis- 
pensed and their quarters were exceedingly popular. 
Some of the moving pictures of the congress were 
shown again in this parlor, including the one of 
S. W. Barker’s motor truck logging, showing the 
use of the Universal trailer, made by the Pacific 
Car & Foundry Co., Seattle and Portland. 

An instrumental quartet of young ladies relieved 
the monotony of the sessions of the congress with 
oceasional selections that were greatly appreciated. 


A device for retaining the air in air brakes de- 
vised by himself was shown by A. B. Myers, of 
Gates, Ore., at the congress. It does away with the 
hand retainer and is connected to the triple valve 
by a 2%-inch nipple of %-inch pipe. It is oper- 
ated by the engineer from his cab and he can apply 
or release the retainer on any car at will and can 


minutes or more, the inventor claims, as compared 
with the ordinary ones that hold for one minute. 
He terms his invention a cab controlled automatic 
adjustable pressure retaining valve. Mr. Myers 
is employed in the logging department of the Ham- 
mond Lumber Co., at Mill City, Ore. 


About one hundred and twenty-five of those in 
attendance at the Logging Congress left at 7:10 
p. m., Friday, just after the conclusion of the last 
business session, for Bend, Ore., 250 miles distant, 
on a special train of Pullman sleepers, to spend 
Saturday as the guests of the Shevlin-Hixon Co. 
and the Brooks-Seanlon Lumber Co., to inspect their 
splendid mills and box factories and to look over 
their pine logging operations. 


LOGGING CONGRESS ADJOURNS TO WOODS 


BEND, ORE., Oct. 11.—One hundred and fifty dele- 
gates to the Pacifie Logging Congress, which has 
been in session in Portland for several days this 
week joy-rode thru central Oregon’s vast white pine 
timber belt Saturday, the occasion being a windup 
of the congress with a general inspection tour of 
logging operations as conducted by the Shevlin- 
Hixon Co, and the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., 
whose large plants are located in this city. 


The excursionists arrived early Saturday morning 
by special train and were immediately taken to 
the various hotels for breakfast. With automo- 
biles provided by the Bend Commercial Club thru 
the courtesy of the business men of the city the 


of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co.’s timber opera- 
tions. The company logs with the Wisconsin wheels 
so the visitors were given a slant at logging under 
the second type used in’ this section. Like its 
competitor on the west side of the Deschutes River, 
the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. was working under 
full head of steam Saturday afternoon with six pairs 
of wheels and an overhead loader. 


A special feature of the afternoon was a dem- 
onstration by the company’s crew laying track 
through a new belt of timber which the company 
will enter immediately for its winter supply of 
logs. This track-layer and lifter was received on 
the morning of the arrival of the lumbermen and 
was hastened in assembling so that demonstration 
could be given. 

A European visitor, A. F. Dijkenans, of Holland, 
accompanied the excursion. He expressed the great- 
est surprise to see logging operations conducted 
on such a tremendous scale and his interest was 
so great that the excursionists had difficulty get- 
ting him away from the woods in time to catch the 
train for Portland Saturday evening. 

During the day the delegates were the guests 
of the Bend Commercial Club, business men of the 
city and the officials of the lumber companies in 
and around Bend. 

Many of the lumbermen said the inspection tour 
was one of the most successful ever held since log- 
ging congress conventions were started. 

The tours ended upon the departure of the ex 
cursionists Saturday evening for Portland by spe 
eial train 
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NORTHERN LOGGING CONGRESS DISCUSSES COSTS 


Piece Work Payment Shows Advantages —Tractor Logging Effects Economies— Pulpwood, Post and Pole 
Figures Presented—Feeding of Animals Considered— Officers Elected 


As briefly mentioned in a telegraphic report in 
the Oct. 11 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a 
meeting of the Northern Logging Congress was 
held at Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Thursday, Oct. 9. 
It was devoted largely to discussing the unit costs 
of logging, and particularly to labor costs. The 
northern part of Wisconsin was first heard from. 
The old fashioned monthly wage is now being su- 
perseded by a piece work system. This seems to 
be the only salvation in bringing logging costs to 
anything like a reasonable figure, for while men 
make as much by piece work, the employer knows 
what he is going to get for the price paid and labor 
shows a greater efficiency. 


Piece Work vs Monthly Wages 


In the northern district piece work prices for 
cutting and swamping range from 14 cents to 18 
a log, 22 cents being paid in one instance, but this 
was on an island and laborers prefer to work on the 
mainland. In many instances laborers make more 
than their foremen, who are still paid a monthly 
wage. One operation had its skidding done at 
approximately $4.25 a thousand; another operation 
pays 20 cents a log for swamping, 52 percent of the 
material being hemlock, and runs about 12% logs to 
the thousand. In another piece of timber running 

* from 13% to 14 logs a thousand 18 cents a log was 
paid. Sawyers average 70 or 80 a day per team, 
which means wages of $7 or $8 a day each. 

Teamsters wages run from $55 to $65. Higher 
wages are paid by jobbers and the camps paying a 
lower wage are able to hold their men only by giv- 
ing them better food and lodging. 

One operation has a graded scale for the cutting 
of logs, Paying 3 cents each up to 14 cents for 18- 
feet and longer; 5 cents each for 12-foot logs; 
7 cents for 12- to 14-foot logs; 12 cents for 16-foot 
and 14 cents for 18-foot and longer. A simpler 
scale has been suggested, which pays on the basis 
of 1 cent a foot for logs 10 inches in diameter and 
% cent a foot for smaller timbers. 

A letter was read from a Michigan operation 
giving average monthly wages. The first column 
in the following table shows the low, the second the 
high, and the third the average: 


Low High Average 
OD 5 54) sbcnnye beh ae $100.00 $125.00 §$...... 
ES eee 65.00 100.00 85.00 
Sawyers (where paid by the 
SEED 056 4'> S's ¥-wetes o08 50.00 65.00 58.50 
LE eee 75.00 100.00 87.00 
Common labor, including 
swampers, roadmen etc.. 50.00 65.00 54.00 
EN 505.5499 ee hind 40 40 shee ‘enone 60.00 
=P er ree 60.00 TOO0 cvsnees 
UE 6» 05.0.3 8\05,0:6:0.6.0 50.00 100.00 73.00 
Swampers (where separately 
ED 5s 55 694s 45.000 Sh beae on eehes 52.00 
a ee 90.00 100.00 ..ccoce 
RNIN s 6.50 5.60:44.0.05.6> 50.00 60.00 ....000. 
Section bosses...........+ 65.00 75.00 70.00 


One man who is a logging jobber reported an in- 
teresting arrangement which he is entering into 
with teamsters. He sells a team to a skidding gang 
and pays $4 a thousand for skidding. He boards 
the teams for $3 a day and the men pay $1.50 a day 
upon the purchase price. His logs are graded and 
are largely sorted in the cutting. The men go over 
the timber and cut the hemlock out first and then 
follow and take out the basswood, or, in some places 
basswood, ash and elm are taken out together. 
There is a bark clause on all the hemlock. The 
sawyers are paid $2 a thousand for No. 3 logs, 
$3.50 a thousand for No. 1 logs. The best logs are 
sold for veneer and other high grade uses and this 
difference in price is to induce the cutters to save 
in the marking of lengths all of the No. 1 pieces. 
For log track this concern paid $5.50 a station (100 
feet of track), and $10 extra for a switch, giving 
the track layers service with the locomotive once a 
day. It pays 5 cents apiece for ties cut and de- 
livered on the right of way, using almost any kind 
of timber except basswood. 

Northeastern Wisconsin was next heard from. 
Monthly wages here were reported as running from 
$50 to $60 for teamsters. In this district the lineal 
method of paying for sawing is largely used, 1 cent 
a foot 10-inches in diameter and over, % cent for 
smaller logs. This includes swamping also, altho 
the cutters usually do not clean the under side 
of the log, so that some additional swamping is 
necessary when the logs are skidded. Men working 
on this piece work basis pay $1 a day for board. 


Gasoline Logging Tractors Discussed 
Charles 8. Holt asked if anyone had had expe- 
rience with gasoline logging tractors. One of the 
jobbers present stated that he had used one for 
about five years, a sixty horsepower Holt ‘‘Cater- 
pillar’’ tractor of 15-ton weight which consumed 








sixty gallons of gasoline each ten hours and had a 
speed of 2% miles an hour. This machine made 
up its own logging train, going into the branches 
for the individual loads and making two trips a 
day on a six-mile haul, two runners being put on in 
front to assist in steering. The machine was able 
to go in on two feet of unbroken snow in order to 
get out a load of logs, and was further unique in 
that it made its own main road, the caterpillar tread 
packing the snow and the log sleighs forming their 
own ruts in this tread. This report was listened 
to with much interest and some of those present 
stated that it would seem to be a machine capable 
of doing much of the work now done with horses. 

Another firm reported that it was having every- 
thing done by piece work except the driving of 
teams. It did not think that it would try it 
with teams because horses cost too much to offer 
any such inducement for over working them. 

This concluded the morning session. A commit- 
tee was appointed before the close for the purpose 
of nominating officers. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The nominating committee reported as its choice 
for president, A. W. Gleason, of the Goodman Lum- 
ber Co., Goodman, Wis.; vice president, Ed. Mer- 
cer, of the J. 8S. Stearns Lumber Co., Odanah, Wis. ; 
secretary-treasurer, C. H. Lang, of the Houghton 
Lumber Co., Houghton, Mich. Mr. Lang upon being 
elected declined to accept the office, alleging that 
other work would make it absolutely impossible 
for him to perform the duties of the office. His 
resignation was accepted and J. D. Mylrea, of the 
Thunder Lake Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis., was 
elected in his place. 

Cost of Logging Pulpwood 

Costs of logging pulpwood were then taken up. 
Pulpwood prices appeared to be very largely what 
the paper companies are able to buy for. They 
paid as high as $16 last winter and as low as $10. 
One firm reported that its pulpwood last year’ cost 
$4.20 by day labor. This year it offered the same 
cutters $3.75 a cord piece work rate and they came 
back with an offer of $4, at which price the con- 
tract was made. The cutters are making nearly 
twice as much at the piece work rate as they did 
last year. The company has been offering $9 a 
cord for 8-foot hemlock and $25 a thousand for 
pulpwood logs. 

In the discussion it was stated that the paper 
companies are importing pulpwood from Canada 
and other points, which costs them much more than 
they are offering locally. They are willing to pay 
$25 a thousand for logs because here they compete 
with other users, but while the cord price of pulp- 
wood is usually about half the board measure price 
of logs which would make pulp cordwood $12.50, 
they figure upon buying as much cheaper as possible 
because they think that they are the only buyers of 
pulpwood in this form. One speaker quoted a case 
where a paper company sent out a quotation asking 
the man to keep it confidential inasmuch as it was 
its best figure, and the same day the same concern 
offered another man at $1 a cord more. 


Costs of Cutting Cedar Posts 


Cedar products were next taken up. Some rough 
average figures on posts gave the cost for cut- 
ting 5 cents, skidding 1 cent, hauling 4 cents and 
road making 1 cent, or a total of 11 cents each. 
The following figures on poles were submitted 
in a letter from Michigan, and include the cost 
of cutting, piling and swamping—swamping here 
being understood as bunching. The first column 
gives the total costs for these operations and the 
last column the cost f. 0. b. car, which, of course, 
includes hauling and road making: 


5-inch 20 foot.$0.15 $0.85 7Tinch 85 foot. .50 2.50 
6 inch 20 foot. .20 .40 6 inch 40 foot. .55 2.50 
5 inch 25 foot 20 -75 7 inch 40 foot. .65 3.00 
6 inch 25 foot. .25 1.60 6 inch 45 foot. .75 3.00 
T inch 25 foot. .80 1.80 7 inch 45 foot. .85 8.50 
6 inch 80 foot. .30 1.80 6 inch 50 foot. 1.00 8.50 
T inch 80 foot. .40 2.00 7 inch 50 foot. 1.25 4.00 
6 inch 85 foot. .45 2.00 


Analysis for One Size 


For one size 7-inch 30-foot poles the costs were 
analyzed as follows: 


SO cis canncaene $0.40 Roads, camps and 

eee .40 overhead ......... 35 
Hauling and decking .60 —_— 
CORTIOM. s.0:0994.02080% 025 Total csseccveces $2.00 


Tie Costs Analyzed 


For ties 7x9 inch, 8-feet 3-inch in length, the fol- 
lowing item prices were given: 


Pee $0.04 Roads and camps.... .02 
ES rr rer < — 
Hauling and decking. .02 Total ..coseccses $0.12 
Loading ......e.00% 02 Selling price......... 18 


For ties 9-inch and up the following figures 
were given: 


Making .cccccccccece $0.10 Roads and camps.... .02 
SKIGGINE ..ccccccces -05 —_— 
Hauling and decking .10 Total ..ciccvcvcees $0.30 
LOGGING cccccccccese .03 Selling price.......+.+ 85 


Not Profitable to Hew Ties in Woods 
These figures indicate also that it is more profit- 
able to take the tie logs to the mill than to hew 
the ties out in the woods, the following being given 
as figures on 9-inch ties: 


Making occcccccccers $0.20 Stumpage .......++- 15 

Swamping or skidding .05 

Hauling and loading. .15 TOUR 6. 6ccaétcoese $0.55 
Selling price........- 85 


Where the material was taken to the mill the cos 
in realization are as follows: 


ee $0.10 Freight .....cccscece .06 
Swamping ......e+06 05 Sawing for ties...... . a 
Stumpage ........... 15 Sawing for shingles.. .36 


Hauling and loading 315 
TOAD sc ccencceees $0.99 


The ties sell for 85 cents and the various grades 
of shingles for 95 cents, or a total realization of 
$1.80, and a profit of 81 cents. 

Costs of Cutting, Piling and Swamping 

This letter reported that labor costs $60 to $65 
a month, and board is charged at $1 a day, the av- 
erage cost of meals being 29 cents to 31 cents each. 
The board for teams is $2.50. Another table of 
costs was read from the Northeastern association 
giving the cost for cutting, piling and swamping 
as follows: 


4 inch and up 7 foot.$0.05 6 inch and up 25 inch .30 
h 8 coo 206 380 


5 to 7 inc foot. é 5 inch 30 foot..... eee. @ 

5 inch 10 foot........ .08 6 inch 80 foot....... - 85 
6 in and Up...ceceore .09 7 inch 30 foot....... 65 
5inch and up 12 foot. .09 6inch 85 foot........ .65 
6 inch and up 14 foot .11 7 inch 85 foot....... « &O 
4 and 5 inch 16 foot.. .12 6 inch 40 foot........ 70 
4 to 5 inch 18 foot... .14 7 inch 40 foot....... - 1.00 
4 inch 20 foot....... 17 6 inch 45 foot........ 00 
5 inch 20 foot........ 20 Tinch 45 foot... 1.25 
6 inch and up 20 foot .22 6 inch 50 foot........ 1,25 
4 inch 25 foot........ .25 Tinch 50 foot........ 2.00 
5 inch 25 foot........ -25 7 inch 55 foot........ 8.00 


Costs of Logs, Same Operations 


The same report covered the following costs for 
logs for the same operations: 


8 inch and up 8 foot.$0.06 8 to 9 inch 16 foot... .10 
8 and 9 inch 12 foot.. .08 10inchand up 16 foot .12 
10 inch and up 12 foot .09 


The figures for small ties were given as 12 cents 
apiece and for large 22 cents apiece. It was 
pointed out in the discussion over cedar piece 
work prices that it was very desirable to make a 
higher price for the better class of product like 
logs and poles to induce proper cutting. 


Costs of Feeding Animals 


W. Flanner made a very interesting report on 
the methods used in feeding stock. The com- 
pany uses an oat crusher, which increases the bulk 
60 or 80 percent, and also runs its hay thru a cutter, 
which reduces it to short lengths, and then mixes 
a certain percentage of straw with it, usually about 
40 percent. The night feeding for an average horse 
is twenty-five quarts of hay with the straw mix- 
ture and three or four quarts of oats. The hay is, 
of course, fed in a box manger and the oats are 
put on top of the hay. The hay is also slightly 
dampened, but as evenly as possible. The noon 
feeding is considerably less, about ten quarts of 
hay. The horses look well and stand up to their 
work well. It is well known that oats in the whole 
form are not thoroly digested. The cost of feeding 
per head is about $1.17, figuring hay $24 a ton 
and oats 80 cents a bushel. The oat crusher 
was purchased in New Jersey and in crushing the 
oats it also recleans them, taking a considerable 
quantity of oats out of a carload. They are crushed 
and run into sacks from the car, and inasmuch as 
they must be sacked anyway the cost of the process 
is very low. 4 

Charles 8. Holt stated that they were also crush- 
ing their oats and feeding as much by measure as 
before, which, of course, means a much smaller 
weight for feeding. The Flanner-Steger Land & 
Lumber Co. is feeding about forty-five horses at 
the present time, which number will be increased 
as it opens up other camps. 

Tells of Monorail Logging 


William J. Maitland gave a little account of the 
monorail system as applied to logging. It appears 
that the Edward Hines Lumber Co. is installing a 
monorail track as a feeder for its main log hauling 
over the common carrier railroad. It is not far 
enough along with the system so that it cares to 
have visitors at the present time, but Mr. Mait- 
land’s talk gave a generalidea of the construction. 
It is a one overhead rail system, from which rail 
the hauler and the trailers hang. The overhead 
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track is in 30-foot lengths fastened to a large tim- 
ber 8x12 inches (or some such size), and these 
timbers are held together by a support on a 15- 
foot span, which is formed of two heavy logs. 
These are held together on the top by U shaped 
irons, from which a swinging yoke runs thru the 
track timber. An electric traction hauler will be 
used, taking current from a trolley wire. A mile 
or two of demonstration track is already up and the 
test would have been made before now except for 
the delay in securing some of the electrical equip- 
ment. According to Mr. Maitland great economies 
in log transportation are expected from this instal- 
lation which, of course, merely applies to logging 
ideas of monorail operation which have already 
been thoroly tested out in both freight and pas- 
senger transportation. 


See Movies of Caterpillar Tractor 
One feature of the afternoon session was an ex- 
hibit of moving picture films showing the Holt 
‘“Caterpillar’’ truck in operation hauling logs on 
the Pacific coast, as well as showing it in the act of 
climbing Pikes Peak. One of the new models was 
on hand in Milwaukee and the company’s repre- 
sentative offered to ship it to any logging camp and 
give an actual demonstration of what it could do 
in reducing the cost of logging. The new model has 
three speeds, adapting it to a wide range of con- 
ditions. 
Commissary Costs Are Discussed 
Near the close of the meeting someone suggested 
that something should be said about the cost of 
feeding men and the present cost of dried fruits was 
alluded to as a sore spot in the mind of the com- 


missary purchasing agent. It appears that some 
of the companies are using a proprietary pie filler 
and while considerable mystery appears to attach 
to the ingredients the filler makes pies at a rea- 
sonable cost and the men eat them. Apple butter 
is also still a fairly reasonably priced commodity 
and is relished ‘by the men after it has ingratiated 
itself into their extremely conservative minds. 


The afternoon session closed at about 4:30 
o’clock, marking the end of one of the most busi- 
nesslike meetings of lumbermen which could be 
imagined. Those in attendance stayed right thru 
both sessions and manifested a close interest in all 
the transactions. Operating costs are of vital im- 
portance at the present time and many useful sug- 
gestions were offered here on how to keep unit costs 
at least within reasonable bounds. 





ACTIVITIES OF THE LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS 


EVANSVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB MEETS 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Oct. 15.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, held 
last night, had a large attendance and several im- 
portant business matters were discussed, after a 
splendid business men’s luncheon. 

Daniel Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, hardwood lum- 
ber manufacturers and chairman of the club’s co- 
operative committee, in speaking of the present 
high prices said that in his opinion they will not 
decline so long as the working men of the country 
continue to demand shorter hours. The announce- 
ment was made by Mr. Wertz that after Nov. 1 the 
fee for reconsigning cars will be $10, and this was 
discussed at some length by the members; but the 
elub decided to take no action in the matter. 

J. T. Sullivan, a lumberman of Beaumont, Tex.,~ 
was a guest of the club and made a talk on present 
trade conditions in Texas and the Southwest. He 
was quite optimistic in speaking of future business. 
Market conditions came in for a long discussion. 
Hardwood lumbermen present said that their busi- 
ness has been good for some time and that certain 
stocks are short. Prices are holding firm. Charles 
A. Wolflin, of the Wolflin West Side Lumber Co., 
and Henry Kollker, of the Mechanics’ Planing Mill 
Co., said the planing mill business has been very 
good the last month and that the outlook is rather 
promising. They said that while building opera- 
tions are rather slow, retail lumber dealers have 
been doing a very good business all summer and 
fall. 

It was pointed out that present high commodity 
prices were brought about by under production, and 
that as soon as the country gets back to a normal 
production again prices of everything will decline. 





CINCINNATIANS CONSIDER STORAGE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 13.—The Lumbermen’s 
Club of Cincinnati gave most of the time of its 
first regular meeting of the fall and winter this 
evening to consideration of the $10 a day charge on 
cars held longer than the free time allowed. The 
consensus of the talks was that the lumber inter- 
ests were being made the goat and that unless some 
protest were made the apparent indifference of the 
industry might lead to other discriminations of a 
more serious character. There was no criticism of 
the charge as a temporary measure to relieve the 
present situation, the objections being that other 
commodities were excepted from the operation of 
the order. 

F. H. Lockwood brought out the fact that the 
charge would apply to cars on ‘‘hold orders’’ when 
ordered to be delivered to the consignee’s yard, as 
the delivery order was then considered to be a re- 
consignment order, 

The discussion resulted in the drafting of the 
following telegram, which was ordered sent at once 
to Director General Walker Hines, of the United 
States Railroad Administration: 


The Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati has no objection 
to the storage charges which will go into effect this 
month as a temporary measure to relieve the existing 
car shortage but does object to commodities other than 
lumber being excluded from the tariff, lumber thereby 
being discriminated against. We ask that we be ad- 
vised why the storage charges were not assessed on all 
commodities alike. 


A resolution was adopted in protest against a bill 
in the House of Representatives that would pro- 
hibit the exportation of lumber for a period of two 
years. Some members expressed the opinion that 
this was merely freak legislation that probably 
would have no chance of passage, but that it was 
well to have the club on record. 

A request that the club go on record in favor of 
more generous support of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory at Madison, Wis., was acted on favorably. 

On invitation Charles Deppe, a vice president of 
the Union Savings Bank & Trust Co., of this city, 
explained to the members the purpose of the pro- 
posed amendment to the constitution of Ohio, to be 





voted on at the general election Nov. 4, that would 
permit of the classification of property for taxation. 
He said that Ohio’s neighbor States had adopted or 
soon would adopt such taxation and unless Ohio 
did the same, and got away from the present sys- 
tem of uniform taxation, she would not be able 
much longer to compete with those States for new 
capital investments. 

Following the talk the members voted to give the 
campaign for the amendment full support, finan- 
cially and otherwise. 

It was decided that the next meeting should be 
held Nov. 3. 


MEMPHIS CLUB IN SEMIMONTHLY 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 14.—Members of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club at their regular semimonthly meet- 
ing here last Saturday heard J. A. Reichman of the 
industrial welfare committee of the Memphis Cham- 
ber of Commerce discuss the problem of making 
Memphis the best negro town in the South with 
respect to living and working conditions. He went 
into detail, telling how a fund is to be raised and 
disbursed for the benefit of the negro residents. 
He believed it up to the employers, and especially 
the lumbermen, in the fuce of the shortage of labor 


























illustrations show the method 
Spring Valley Water Co. in 


The accompanyin 
employed by the 
carrying a water main across a ravine in San 


Francisco. One shows how the main was sup- 

orted on the wooden piles, and the other how 
t was boarded up for protection. In connec- 
tion with the structure a foot bridge was also 
built, which is used by people living in the 
vicinity in crossing the ravine. This is espe- 
ooty appreciated in the rainy season, as it 
eliminates a long detour. 


to help keep the negroes from migrating to other 
places. While no vote was taken in the matter the 
majority of club members signed the pledge to co- 
operate in this movement. 

John M. Pritchard, secretary-manager of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, in 
the absence of President Jorgensen made a brief 
report on the lumber inspection class at the Crock- 
ett Vocational High School, expressing the belief 
that the course was practical and that it might be 
the means of relieving the shortage of hardwood 
inspectors in the southern field. 

8S. M. Nickey, president of the Green River Lum- 
ber Co., who had just returned from a six weeks’ 
trip to the Pacific coast, told of conditions as he 
found them there. 

Four new members were elected as follows: N. D. 
Sappenfield, Baker Matthews Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis; W. L. Evans, sales manager for the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co., Memphis; Nathan Bradley, 
manager Bradley Lumber Co., Greenwood, Miss., 
and M. B. Reynolds, Pioneer Pole & Shaft Co., 
Memphis. 





EXCHANGE MEMBERS NEAR AGREEMENT 


BautTimorE, Mp., Oct. 13.—The matter of the re- 
lations between the wholesalers and the retailers 
as far as the division of territory is concerned ap- 
pears to be nearer a. complete understanding than 
it has been for a long time. Every now and then 
complaints have been heard, coming either from 
the retailers or from the wholesalers, that the re- 
spective interests were ignoring the rights of the 
other side when it came to soliciting orders, and 
that the wholesalers were selling to buyers who 
ought to be made to depend upon the retailers, or 
that the retailers were going over the heads of the 
wholesalers and buying direct from the mills, The 
main question, however, has been to determine 
what buyers the wholesaler could regard as his 
legitimate customers and which should be left to 
the retail trade. 

The question was brought up at the last annual 
meeting of the Lumber Exchange, at which time 
the president was directed to name a committee to 
consider the issue. The committee named includes 
Theodore Mottu, of Theo. Mottu & Co.; Edward 
P. Gill, of William D. Gill & Son (Inc.), and Henry 
Duker, of Otto Duker & Co., for the retailers. The 
wholesalers on the committee are Lewis Dill, of 
Lewis Dill & Co.; William M. Burgan and W. 
Hunter Edwards, of B. W. Edwards & Sons. A 
lengthy conference was held on Oct. 3, at which the 
subject was discussed in all of its bearings. A 
report to the Lumber Exchange is expected to be 
made shortly. 


~ 





EXHIBITS AT INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 14—One of the features 
of the St. Louis Exposition of Industrial Arts and 
Crafts, the purpose of which is to show the vital re- 
lation of the arts to industry, will be a display by 
the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange (Retailers). 
The exposition opens tomorrow in the old Southern 
Hotel Building, and will continue until Nov. 11. 
The exchange will make a display of wood products, 
to occupy 1,000 square feet. It is in charge of 
Julius Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel Lumber 
Co. : 

PA BPB DDD PLDI 

THE KILN PRYING of lumber is merely an average 
process and does not produce equal results in all 
pieces or portions of the same piece. Lumber 
should be held ten days to two weeks after coming 
thru the kiln before it is worked, in order that the 
remaining moisture may have time to distribute 
and equalize. 





THE LARGEST inserted tooth cut-off saw ever 
manufactured has been installed in a box factory at 
Portland, Ore., by the Simonds Manufacturing Co. 
It is 96 inches in diameter and carries 140 teeth. 
The largest previous diameter has been 92 inches. 
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OHIO RETAILERS ACT ON UNFILLED ORDERS 





Will Insist That Orders Accepted by Manufacturers and Wholesalers Shall Be Shipped—Recommend Uni- 
form Purchase Order Blank—Committee Appointed to Draft Form 


CoLuMBUS, OnI0, Oct. 14.—An important confer- annual in Dayton. Mr. King was quite eloquent 


ence of retail lumbermen was held at the Deshler 
Hotel today. Those in attendance were the 
officers and directors of the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers and the members of the 
arbitration committee of that association, and in 
addition the presidents and secretaries of other 
retail and allied associations had been invited to 
be present and to take part in the conference. 
Among those who responded were Fred A. 
McCaul, Grand Rapids, Mich., secretary Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association; George Wil- 
son Jones, Chicago, secretary of the [Illinois 
Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association; 
Frank C. Cline, Anderson, Ind., and Clayton D. 
Root, Crown Point, Ind., president and secretary 
respectively of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Indiana; Paul 8. Collier, Rochester, 
N. Y., secretary of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of the State of New York; W. G. 
Rebbeck, Pittsburgh, Pa., secretary of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, 
and W. D. Magruder, Canton, Ohio, president of 
the Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen. 

The meeting was presided over by H. A. Kil- 
mer, president of the Ohio association, and Find- 
ley M. Torrence, secretary of the association, 
acted as secretary of the conference. The funda- 
mental purpose of the meeting was to go over a 
survey of delayed shipments and to consider what 
steps should be taken in the matter. 

The Ohio association has prepared a list of un- 
filled orders. Only bona fide orders have been 
put on this list; that is, only such orders as the 
retailers have written acceptances for. The list 
presented at the meeting covered 126 orders, a 
number of which were ordered as far back as 
early in 1916, 

In the discussion which arose it was made plain 
that it is not the intention of the retailers to 
compile a black list or to injure shippers, but to 
insist that when an order is placed it should stay 
placed and that the order shall be shipped. 

In this connection it was pointed out that the 
retailers are by no means free from blame in all 
cases. Correspondence over delayed shipments is 
not always of a character to get such shipments 
forwarded, and there are such things as credit 
to be considered. As one retailer put the matter: 
‘‘Retailers are not saints. A large part of the 
trouble originates with the cheap skates who 
come into our offices and cut prices $1 to $3 and 
the grade $7 or $8. We ought to stick with the 
reputable manufacturers and pay reasonable 
prices.’’ 

After much discussion, during which it was 
shown that reputable shippers would back the 
movement just as much as reputable retailers, it 
was determined to send a list of the unfilled or- 
ders to the chairmen of the Ohio districts and 
that such lists would be exchanged with other 
retail associations which are going after the same 
matter. Thus, if a eompany makes a practice of 
accepting orders and then when the market goes 
up diverts to another point the lumber that should 
go to fill the order it will be comparatively easy 
to attach such shipments when they arrive at 
destination and the company which has ordered 
lumber in good faith will have some recourse. 

Immediately following the delayed shipment 
discussion there came up for consideration the 
question of a uniform purchase order blank. The 
New York association has already adopted such 
a blank and it was the consensus that it is time 
generally for retailers to place all orders in a 
definite and businesslike manner. Furthermore, 
it is necessary that the order be a legal document 
and that it bind both parties to the contract. A 
very important feature is the specifying of the 
date at which shipment is to be made. It was 
pointed out very forcibly that the use of such 
order blanks would do away with the problem of 
unfilled orders and would be of distinct advan- 
tage to all concerned. 

On motion of William Ryan it was voted that 
the secretary and president appoint a committee 
to draw up a uniform purchase order blank which, 
after adoption, will be put in effect by the retail- 
ers, Coéperation in this matter was assured by 
the secretaries and officers of other associations 
who were present and a member of each of the 
associations is to be appointed to confer with the 
Ohio association committee on this subject. When 
a form for this order blank is decided upon, a 
copy is to be sent to the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association and other interested lumber 
associations. 

8. S. King, of Dayton, was present to extend a 
formal invitation to the association to hold its 


upon the charms of Dayton,-and when the Ohio 
retailers assemble there for their annual a vitally 
interesting meeting is assured. 

Mr. King and Mr. Lueas took occasion to ex- 
plain briefly the Dayton Lumber Trade Exchange 
matter. The retailers of Dayton have not been and 
will not be charged with profiteering. _ Competi- 
tion is just as keen as it could be. The exchange, 
which was founded upon the advice of counsel, 
has figured out the cost of doing business in Day- 
ton, taking as a basis the operation of ten com- 
panies. The members of the exchange have 
agreed not to sell at less than cost, but there has 
been absolutely no agreement as to profits or 


make a report soon. Other associations will also 
be invited to take part in such an excursion and 
it is probable that an excursion will be made’ 
either to the South or to the west Coast. 

In the evening a dinner was given by retailers 
of the suburban districts of Columbus, following 
which a district organization was formed. 


ADOPT UNIFORM PURCHASE ORDER BLANKS 


Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 13.—The board of di- 
rectors of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of the State of New York has adopted a uniform 
purchase order blank which the members of the as- 
sociation are urged to make use of in placing 

orders. The form of the 








order blank is subject to 





Square Deal Lumber Co., 
YOUR TOWN, New York 








Our Order 


modifications if desirable. 
The association has been 
very active this fall ‘in 
following up and getting 
delivery on old orders, At 
one time it had records of 
200 bonafide orders 


No 1275 





which had not been 
shipped. Time after time, 
however, members  sub- 
mitted orders which were — 
not orders because they 
lacked definite acceptance 
by the home office or the 


AGREED DATE OF SHIPMENT! 


TIME OF DELIVERY 





mill. This situation led 





QUANTITY 


PLEASE FURNISH AND DELIVER THE FOLLOWING CONSIGNED TO US | 
Bill of ‘Lading is to be attached to invoice. | 


the New York association 


PRICE to take the lead in adopt- 





Substitutions will not be accepted. 





NN Fo rsd chee yoo ravaasaieeeseaoieoo 


ing a uniform purchase 
order blank. On this sub- 
ject Paul 8. Collier, see- 
retary of the association 
says: 

An idea seems to prevail 
In the minds of many retail 
lumbermen that an order 
placed with the salesman 
of a wholesale or manufac- 
turing firm makes that firm 
responsible. It does not so 
| far as the law is concerned. 
Other dealers have an idea 











Dy ib ivsdda duet syvscucsveseerossoneeer Wnexrbeeh nea ssencaps 


TERMS :— Freight; net cash; settlement for balance to be made in 10 days from delivery at 
2 per cent. discount for cash, or 90 day note or trade acceptance, each from date of invoice. 


scpiee tepes R. R. DELIVERY 


that a firm doing a whole 
sale lumber business or car- 
rying the word “wholesale” 
on its letterhead is re- 
sponsible for the orders it 
enters as an agent for a 





manufacturer. It is not re- 
sponsible for such orders 
legally and some so called 
wholesalers are now coming 
out and saying so. Of 
course the buyer may not 
have known this at the time 
the order was taken, but it 
is up to the buyer to know 
if he wishes to protect him- 





REMARKS GOVERNMENT TAX PAID BY 
ACCEPTED 
Square Deal Lumber Co. 
BRP ick hcccdseeennckneseusn¥ 
MNEs abies ch ask sa btdiceacetisor eee 
NADIE. ccccvvcccecvcescvevececenceccessvveedeueses 


Uniform Purchase blank of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of the State of New York. 


actual selling price. No fear was expressed that 
the Dayton Lumber Trade Exchange would not 
be vindicated’ in the court and the case will, if 
necessary, be carried to the highest tribunal. 
The retailers feel that they have done nothing 
illegal or wrong. 

William E, Kilmer, the new assistant secretary, 
was Officially introduced to the board of directors 
and the work that he has been doing in securing 
memberships and working upon redistricting of 
the State was explained. Mr. Kilmer also is to 
make oificial inspection for the members of the 
association and thus should a dispute arise over 
grades it will be possible to have an official in- 
spection at a small cost. 


A resolution was adopted directing the 
secretary’of the association to extend to the Ohio 
Building & Loan Association condolence upon the 
death of Charles H. Brown two weeks ago. Mr. 
‘Brown was formerly secretary of the Ohio 
Building & Loan Association and consistently 
and actively supported the retail lumbermen in 
matters of mutual interest. 

Some time was given to a discussion of whether 
it would be advisable to have an excursion to a 
manufacturing district this year. The West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association has invited the 
Ohio retailers to visit the west Coast and some 
of them would very much like to do so. The 
great drawback is the time it would take. The 


president and secretary were empowered to ap- 
point a committee to look after the matter and to 





self. He should realize that 
he may be dealing with a 
firm on the Pacific coast or 
in the South whom he does 
not know and not with a 
firm in New York State 
whom he thinks he knows. 

We want to make it per- 
fectly clear that we have 
not been discussing the 
ethics of business. Of course 
no self respecting firm 
would plead irresponsibility 
after keeping an order from two weeks to two months. 
And no four-square wholesaler would take orders as an 
agent and give the retailer the idea when taking the 
order that he was responsible and later change his mind. 
All credit is due to those wholesalers and manufactur- 
ers who are standing by their bets like gentlemen with- 
out regard to legal technicalities. But firms less hon- 
orable are every day soliciting orders and it is up to the 
retailer to protect himself, 

In addition the association is recommending that 
the buyer know definitely the character of the com- 
pany he deals with and that a good precaution in 
some cases is to secure from the salesman a tele- 
gram confirming the order within forty-eight hours 
after it is placed. If telegraphic acknowledgment 
seems unnecessary the association recommends that 
a stamp reading as follows be placed upon every 
order: 

This order is void unless acceptance 
inwriting is received by the buyer within 
ee ee ) days from date. 


If a definite acceptance is not received within the 
period of time determined upon, the retailer is ad- 
vised to count the order void and purchase else- 
where immediately. The association will furnish 
these stamps to members and it is thought that by 
following this method the source of much confusior 
and misunderstanding may be eliminated. 

The accompanying illustration shows one side of 
the uniform purchase order blank adopted by the 
association. The back of the blank contains spaces 
for date of shipment, car numbers, arrival ete. The 
blanks will be printed in triplicate and may be ob: 
tained from the office of the secretary in Rochester. 
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RECENT ACTIVITIES OF LUMBER ORGANIZATIONS 


Shingle Branch Makes Big Membership Gain——- Woodworkers Discuss Costs —Hoo-Hoo Regains Prominent 
Member—Cut-over Land Development Going Ahead—Resolutions Adopted 


EASTERNERS TO DISCUSS QUESTIONNAIRE 

Banoor, Me., Oct. 13.—The Eastern Forest Prod- 
ucts’ Association has arranged for its members, as 
well as other interested parties, to hear a discussion 
of the forest industries questionnaire, in Portland, 
Oct. 30 and 31 at the Chamber of Commerce. At 
the opening session on Thursday morning Carl M. 
Stevens, forest valuation engineer of the bureau of 
internal revenue, will explain the work of the tim- 
ber section and the object of the questionnaire. 
Attorney L. C. Boyle, counsel for the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Asosciation, will discuss the re- 
lations of the Federal income tax and the work of 
the bureau to the forest industries. An open meet- 
ing will then follow for general discussion of troub- 
lesome problems. 


—_—, 


RECRUITS FOR RITE-GRADE MOVEMENT 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Oct. 11.—If the shingle branch 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association were 
to offer a flag for a perfect score, Secretary J. S. 
Williams would be obliged to award the. pennant 
to the Columbia River district. It is 100 percent 
perfect, as the result of a recent canvass which has 
enrolled every mill in that part of the Pacific 
Northwest under the banner of the Rite-Grade 
movement. In addition to mills previously on the 
list, the members are: 

Kelso Shingle Co., Kelso, Wash. 

McLean Lumber & Shingle Co., McLean, Wash. 

Cowlitz Shingle Co., Castle Rock, Wash. 

Columbia Shingle Co., Kalama, Wash. 

Strange Shingle Co., Linnton, Ore. 

Fluhrer Bros., Mayger, Ore. 

Snider & Sons, Clatskanie, Ore. 

Henry Kratz Shingle Co., Clatskanie, Ore. 

North Fork Lumber Co., Chehalis, Wash. 

Onalaska Lumber Co., Onalaska, Wash. 





since its inception. Numerous instances were cited 
showing actual losses to manufacturers because of 
a lack of knowledge on what constitutes a real cost. 
The system put into effect by the bureau has been 
adopted by many concerns with excellent results, 
and with further codperation and a departure from 
the old hit-and-miss method there is no doubt that 
the cost bureau has found a field of operation 
which is covered by on other institution. 

Seeretary Frank L. Clark, who has had consid- 
erable experience in cost investigation, is regarded 
as an authority in his line. The territory covered 
by the bureau is from Buffalo east and there was 
a good representation at the meeting from all im- 
portant sections. 

The principal address of the meeting was by 
L. C. Hevte, counsel tor the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. He went into the 
situation exhaustively and in his characteristic style 
detailed the need of codperation in cost accounting 
and the results which would follow. 





SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION NOTES 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 13.—Secretary-Manager 
J. E. Rhodes of the Southern Pine Association and 
Manager A. G. T. Moore, of the association’s cut- 
over land department, left tonight for Little Rock 
to attend a meeting of the Arkansas Soft Pine 
Bureau. One of the matters scheduled for dis- 
eussion is the organization of a State Land-Owners’ 
Association for Arkansas, to codperate with the 
similar organizations in other southern States. 

Mr. Rhodes returned only yesterday from the 
North, having visited Chicago and Kansas City 
after attending the National Safety Congress at 





One of the principal 
features appealing to 
shingle mills located on 
the Columbia River or its 
tributaries is the inspec- 
tion service whereby these 
mills can hold their weav- 
ers to a better standard 
of workmanship. 

These mills having 
signed up, makes the Co- 
lumbia River district the 
highest in the Northwest 
in point of membership. 
It has passed the Grays 
Harbor district, which 
formerly held the record, 
with 92 percent of all 
shingle production repre- 











sented in the Rite-Grade 
movement. 

Other mills recently 
admitted to the shingle 


Wishkah Shingle Co., Aberdeen, Wash. 

Salt Creek Shingle Co., Joyce, Wash. 

Rainbow Shingle Co., Edmonds, Wash. 

Siletz Spruce Co., Corvallis, Ore. 

Bunker Mill Co., Bunker, Wash. 

Sullivan Bros., Hartford, Wash. 

Berd Shingle Co., Arlington, Wash. 

Northwestern Mill Co., Ashford, Wash. 

Proctor Shingle Co., Edmonds, Wash. 

This substantial and enthusiastic endorsement 
of the Rite-Grade plan is interpreted by Secretary 
Williams to mean that the shingle mills of the Pa- 
cific Northwest are realizing more and more that 
progressive methods of advertising are necessary 
in the work of maintaining the red cedar shingle 
in its place as the finest and best roofing material 
in the world; that otherwise the product of the 
mills might give way to substitutes. 


COST INFORMATION BUREAU IN ANNUAL 


New York, Oct. 13.—The annual meeting of 
the Eastern Wood Workers’ Cost Information Bu- 
reau, which maintains its headquarters at 103 Park 
Ave., this city, was held at the Biltmore Hotel last 
Friday, being attended by about 100 representatives 
of the woodworking industry and others interested 
in codperating for the purpose of ascertaining costs 
in the woodworking field. While this organization 
is just getting a start the membership has already 
reached seventy-five, and with the substantial gain 
made at this meeting and the need for constructive 
work it is likely that the goal of a membership of 
500 will soon be reached. 

The meeting was preceded by a luncheon served 
with the bureau as host, following which H. J. 
Wiley, of the Hotchkiss Bros.’ Co., Torrington, 
Conn., called the meeting to order and in his ad- 
dress covered the activities of the organization 





COMPREHENSIVE DISPLAY MADE BY THE SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
AT THE INTERNATIONAL SOIL PRODUCTS EXPOSITION AT KANSAS 
CITY, MO., SEPT. 24 TO OCT. 4 

branch are: Poe ee ae ee ee 


Cleveland, Ohio, where he presided as chairman over 
the deliberations of the woodworking section. 

L. R. Putman, the Association’s advertising 
manager and director of trade extension, is also 
back from an extended trip, during which he at- 
tended the Southern Pine Salesmen’s district meet- 
ing at Madison, Wis., the Indiana State convention 
of real estate dealers at Kokomo and the meeting 
of Ohio real estate dealers at Columbus, deliver- 
ing addresses at all three gatherings. At Kokomo, 
Mr. Putman delivered a talk on the ‘‘ Outlook for 
Lumber Prices,’’ while his subject at Columbus was 
‘¢ Visualizing the Vacant Lot’’ 

P. A. Jordan, assistant traffic manager of the 
Southern Pine Association, has been unanimously 
recommended for appointment to membership on 
the New Orleans Terminal committee as representa- 
tive of the shippers. Practically all of the local 
commercial organizations and trade bodies joined 
in the recommendation, so that his appointment is 
virtually assured. 





PROMINENT LUMBERMAN BACK IN FOLD 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 14.—W. A. Pickering, presi- 
dent and general manager of the W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, again has become a mem- 
ber of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, this 
time as life member. Mr. Pickering was a member 
of the order several years ago but dropped out. His 
reinstatement in the organization was obtained thru 
the efférts of W. A. Priddie, of Beaumont, Tex., 
who recently retired as Snark. 

A concatenation will be held at Omaha, Neb., 
Nov. 1. It will be in charge of Capt. Morton 
Engelman and will be the first meeting he has con- 
ducted as Vicegerent Snark for Nebraska. 


TO FORM LAND OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Oct. 13.—As manager of the 
Southern Pine Association’s cut-over land depart- 
ment, A. G. 'T. Moore last week prepared for dis- 
tribution to subscribers a report on the progress of 
the movement to organize a State land-owners’ as- 
sociation in Mississippi. In company with Vice 
President Clement S. Ucker of the Southern Settle- 
ment & Development organization, Mr. Moore ad- 
dressed preliminary organization meetings in ten 
southern Mississippi cities and towns last month, 


‘the burden of his message being that the southern 


pine lumbermen favor the program of development 
outlined by the land-owners’ association and that 
they would in his opinion codperate in the move- 
ment financially and otherwise, when called upon. 

A. P. Sullivan, of the Southern Settlement & De- 


‘ velopment organization, has been delegated to con- 


tinue the organization campaign in Mississippi, and 
expects to complete his work within the next sixty 
days. Mr. Moore in his report says in part: 


The method proposed by the organization committee 
of securing the financial support of socalled big interests 
in Mississippi is to first ascertain whether the rank and 
file of business men, farmers and citizens, will testify 
by their subscribed membership to the necessity for 
and value of such an organization in the State. You 
will note a minimum of $7,500 is prescribed before the 
organization is formally incorporated. When that mini- 
mum will have been subscribed the larger interests will 
be asked pe the gee | to subscribe such maximum yet to 
be named which will in the aggregate meet the various 
small subscriptions dollar for dollar, thus affording a 
total initial financial asset to the organization of 
$15,000 per year for a period of three years. This 
gross amount, of course, could be increased from time 
to time as the results accomplished and memberships 
secured would justify. That phase of the matter is, 
however, to be determined by the membership of the 
organization and by its larger contributors themselves. 





INSPECTION DEPARTMENT MAKESREPORT 

New ORLEANS, La., Oct. 13.—The inspection de- 
partment of the Southern Pine Association has sub- 
mitted the following report on its work on claim 
inspections for September: 


Number of claims inspected................ 17 
Number of cars inspected.............e000s 87 
Total amount invoiced (feet)............... 1,863,555 
Total amount inspected (feet).....:........ 1,022,269 
Amount above grade (feet)............00+- 10,236 
Amount below grade (feet)................ 382,767 
Percent of invoice above grade............. 55 


Percent of invoice below grade............. 
Percent of amount inspected above grade... . 1.00 
Percent of amount inspected below grade.... 
WOU atdbbldaceducecvdbascanedebate 
Average per claim 
Average per car....... 

Average time for disposal of claim after papers re- 
ceived at office: Per claim, 13 days; per car, 12 days. 





ADOPT IMPORTANT RESOLUTIONS 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Oct. 14.—At the weekly lunch- 
eon of the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association held at the William Penn Hotel yes- 
terday business in general was discussed and the 
following resolutions passed: 


(1) Objection to the Government taking any part at 
this time in an attempt at mediation with respect to the 
steel strike. The members are of the opinion that labor 
has already lost the strike and for the Government now 
to step in would only make a possible opportunity for 
the strike leaders to gain some of the points that have 
so far slipped their grasp. 

(2) In favor of the open shop because it stimulates 
production, whereas the closed shop retards it. 

(3) Not in favor of the Plumb plan, 

(4) Specifically urges Congress to pass the budget 
now before that body. 





IMPLEMENT MAKERS HOLD ANNUAL 


More than four hundred implement and vehicle 
manufacturers gathered in Chicago this week to at- 
tend the twenty-sixth annual convention of the 
National Implement & Vehicle Association which 
was held on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday at the 
Congress Hotel. More interest than ever was shown 
in the annual because the manufacturers are en- 
joying prosperity and the demand for farm imple- 
ments as well as for all types of vehicles is greater 
than it has ever been. ‘‘Standardization,’’ ‘‘ Re- 
lation of Costs of a Successful Business,’’ and other 
important trade subjects were discussed. 


INSTRUMENT FOR MEASURING SUMMER WOOD 


Mapison, Wis., Oct. 13.—The United States For- 
est Products Laboratory has prepared a design of 
an instrument for determining the percent of sum- 
merwood in structural timber. This instrument is 
rolled over the annual rings of a structural member, 
and it is expected that the device will give an im- 
mediate record of the percent of summerwood in the 
section without requiring any measurements or com- 
putations. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Cypress Men Fix Tentative Date for Annual—American Hardwood Association Reviews Statistical Situation 
and Exports—National Wholesalers Give Further Consideration to New Storage Charges 


Oct. 20-25—International Trade Conference, auspices 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A., Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Oct. 22-23—Tristate 


. Forestry Conference, Claypool 

Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oct. 23—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Statler, Detroit. Fall meeting. 

Oct. 24—Conference on Forest Service forestry program 
between representatives of affiliated associations 
and Forest Service officials, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Oct. 25—Meeting of board of directors of National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 80-81—Nov. 1— Appalachian Logging Congress 

Knoxville, Tenn. Fall meeting. 

81—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber As- 

sociation, Park Hotel, Madison, Wis. Fall meeting. 

Nov. 4—Louisville Hardwood Club, Seelbach Hotel 
Louisville, Ky. Annual meeting. 

Nov. 10-12—Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, New Orleans, La. Semiannual meeting. 

Nov. 11-18—Southern Logging’ Association, New Or- 
leans, La. Annual meeting. 

Nov. 18—Empire State Forest Products Association, 
Albany, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

Nov. 19—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
Mason Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla, Semiannual meeting. 

Dec, 16-17—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chisca Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual 
meeting. 

Feb. 8-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 

Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 


Oct. 





APPALACHIAN CONGRESS FALL MEETING 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., Oct. 13.—J. C. Kimball, of 
this city, secretary-treasurer of the Appalachian 
Logging Congress, announces that the fall meeting 
of the organization will be held here on Oct. 30-31 
and Nov. 1. The entertainment and arrangement 
committee is making the necessary preparations for 
the meeting, at which some excellent papers will be 
read by members. All lumbermen interested in 
lumber manufacture and logging problems are in- 
vited to attend. 


HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD MEN TO MEET 


OsHKOSH, WiIs., Oct. 13.—A meeting of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association has been called for Oct. 30 at the Ho- 
tel Pfister, Milwaukee. On the following day there 
will be a meeting of manufacturers and owners of 
timber with E. B. Fuller to take up the matter of 
taxation of timber lands under the Government 
plan. President George N. Harder, who has been ill 
at St. Mary’s Hospital, Wausau, will probably be 
discharged from the hospital some time this week 
but will be confined to his home for some time. 





TRISTATE FORESTRY CONFERENCE 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 14.—The final details 
have been arranged for the Tristate Forestry Con- 
ference to be held here at the Claypool Hotel on 
Oct. 22 and 23, and barring any unforeseen hap- 
pening, it is expected that the scheduled program 
will be carried out. It is planned to make a trip 
to the Indiana State forest reserve at Henryville 
on Oct. 24 and 25 and those who will take the trip 
are requested to advise the department of con- 
servation, Indianapolis, of their intention so that 
the proper accommodations may be prepared. 


~~ 


PREPARE FOR BIG FORESTRY MEET 


SyracusE, N. Y., Oct. 13.—Col. Henry S. Graves 
will find a thoroly representative audience waiting 
to hear an outline of his forest policy when he 
comes to Syracuse Nov. 11. This is evidenced by the 
receipt during the last few days of many accept- 
ances of special invitations, which indicate that the 
conference will really become national, and not 
merely Statewide. The American Paper & Pulp 
Manufacturers’ Association has notified its 
members that it would be well for them to come to 
Syracuse enroute to the New York meeting sched- 
uled later in the week, and the Empire State Forest 
Products’ Association and the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of New York will both be repre- 
sented here by what will be essentially special con- 
ventions of those organizations. 

The interest in the discussion is so great that it 
will probably be decided to increase the original 
time allowance for discussion and include the fore- 
noon of Nov. 11, as well as the afternoon and eve- 
ning. The original plan, however, of holding to an 
informal discussion during the afternoon session 
will be strictly adhered to. At that session George 
D. Pratt, conservation commissioner of New York, 
will preside and will both introduce Col. Graves and 
outline the position of the conservation commission 
on forest protection. Dr. Hugh P. Baker, dean of 





the New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse, 


has been selected to lead the discussion in behalf of 








the New York foresters, and his discussion will be 
approved by other leading New York State foresters 
before it is presented, so that it will be not only his 
own viewpoint but that of the profession. The ad- 
dress of Col. Graves and the short outlines of the 
positions of the conservation commission and the 
State foresters will be the only fixed talks on the 
entire program. The balance of the time will be 
left open for discussion and questions. 

The evening session will be a dinner, followed 
by discussion, probably by some well known econo- 
mist. Frank Vanderlip was invited but was unable 
to be in the East at this time, and some other well 
known business man will be chosen for the main 
evening address. George N. Ostrander, president 
of the Empire State Forest Products’ Association, 
will be the presiding officer for the evening and 
he will give the position of the manufacturers. If 
a forenoon session is arranged it will include a rep- 
resentative of the retailers, and the discussion of 
the problem of the manufacturer of finished prod- 
ucts by some furniture manufacturer or similar 
user of lumber in the industries. 

It is certain that Col. Graves will not meet a 
group entirely in favor of his policy. Even the for- 
esters of the’ State have already declared against 
his program of mandatory reforestation by the in- 
terests which fell trees in the nation’s forests. The 
New York State conference, however, hopes to se- 
cure such an agreement between Col. Graves and 
the industries that the forest future of America 
will be settled at the Syracuse conference. 


HARDWOOD WHOLESALERS TO MEET 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 13.—Announcement 
has been made that the regular fall meeting of the 
Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Association 
will be held at Madison, Wis., on Oct. 31. In all 
probability the meeting will be held at the Park 
Hotel in the morning, while the afternoon will be 
devoted to an inspection of the Forest Products 
Laboratory at the invitation of Director Winslow. 
Inasmuch as the annual football game between 
the Universities of Wisconsin and Minnesota will 
be held on Nov. 1, it is advisable that members 
make their hotel reservations as far in advance as 
possible, especially if they are intending to stay 
over for the game. 


OPEN COMPETITION PLAN MEETING 


MempPHIsS, TENN., Oct. 14.—Preliminary discus- 
sion of the forest products questionnaire featured 
the monthly Open Competition Plan meeting of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
at the Hotel Gayoso, Oct. 10. F. R. Gadd, who 
had just returned from the general meeting of 
lumbermen at Milwaukee, where this instrument 
was fully discussed, threw considerable light on its 
contents. Final discussion of the questionnaire will 
take place here Oct. 27-28. 

More than 100 lumbermen were present from 
States nearby. Discussion developed that the situa- 
tion is thoroly wholesome, as indicated by the fol- 
lowing summary of conditions as given out by the 
association after the meeting: 

Labor difficulties and foreign exchange rates are 
apparently the only exceptions to the general confidence 
in the business outlook. Export demand is reported 
to be improving. The countries whose rate of exchange 
has been unfavorably affected are manifesting more 
concern than heretofore. The demand for hardwood 
lumber continues good and stocks are low. 

It may be added that there was virtually no in- 
crease reported in hardwood stocks in the southern 
field during September, despite the fact that pro- 
duction was on a somewhat larger, scale. This is 
due primarily to the fact that demand has increased 
as much as production, thus leaving stocks on prac- 
tically an even keel. 

Domestic wholesalers are taking more than one- 
third of all the hardwood now being sold in the 
Memphis territory, 37.2 percent. Furniture manu- 
facturers have dropped back to second place, with 
takings of 26.2 percent. Box manufacturers are 
taking 8.3 percent. Purchases by other interests in 
the Memphis territory are: Automobile, 4.8; 
flooring, 6.1; interior trim, 4.9; vehicle, 3.8; box, 
8.3; oil wells, 0.3; railroads (car lumber), 0.5; car 
manufacturers, 0.7; retail yards, 3.0; wholesalers 
(export), 2.1. It will be noted that these figures 
covering export are slightly larger than a month 
ago, thus bearing out the contention that there is 
actual increase in overseas business. . 

F. R. Gadd, manager of statistics for the asso- 
ciation, has gone to Shreveport where he will attend 
the monthly open competition plan meeting tomor- 
row. From there he will go to Jackson, Miss., for 
a similar meeting on Oct. 17. 


SEMIANNUAL OF CYPRESS PRODUCERS 


New Or.eans, La., Oct. 13.—While the formal 
notices of the meeting have not yet been sent out, 
it is virtually settled that, barring contingencies 
now unforeseen, the semiannual meeting of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association will 
be held at the New Mason Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla., 
on Wednesday, Nov. 19. Matters of considerable 
importance are to be considered and a large attend- 
ance is expected. One of the subjects mentioned 
as likely to come up for discussion is the ‘‘ General 
Forest Industries Questionnaire’’ just now being 
distributed to the cypress manufacturers. Before 
their semiannual the cypress folk will have two 
opportunities to hear Maj. Mason, the Federal rep- 
resentative, discuss and explain the questionnaire. 
Maj. Mason will address lumbermen’s meetings at 
the Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, Nov. 4-5, and 
at the New Mason Hotel, Jacksonville, Nov. 7-8. 





COMING ACTIVITIES OF WHOLESALERS 


New York, Oct. 13.—A meeting of the executive 
committee of the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association will be held here Oct. 25, at 
which time many matters of interest to members 
will be considered, among the most important being 
in connection with the reconsignment of cars of 
lumber in transit, which is now having most careful 
consideration by the railroad and transportation 
committee, of which B. C. Currie, of Philadelphia, 
is chairman. Traffic Manager W. 8. Phippen is in 
Washington, to make further investigation, and as 
many replies are being received to the special com- 
munication sent out by President Horace F. Taylor 
to all members of the association on Oct. 1, the 
executive committee will be in possession of con- 
siderable information for discussion at the meeting 
on Oct. 25, 

The association has also appointed a special com- 
mittee to cooperate with the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of referendum No. 28. 
This committee consists of F. R. Babcock, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; J. W. McClure, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Maurice E, Preisch, North Tonawanda, N, Y.; Her- 
man H. Hettler, Chicago, and W. 8. Hollister, Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 

The association will be represented by a commit- 
tee at the International Trade Conference at At- 
lantice City on Oct. 22 to 24, consisting of J. W. Me- 
Clure, Memphis, Tenn.; J. H. Burton, New York 
City; J. L. Kaul, Birmingham, Ala.; M. E. Preisch, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y.; W. H. Schuette, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; C. V. McCreight, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rob- 
ert G. Kay, Philadelphia, Pa.; and E. F. Perry, 
secretary, New York City. 

Other plans for fall and winter work for the wel- 
fare of the association will be considered by the 
executive committee at its meeting on Oct. 25. 
Since the annual meeting in Philadelphia a sub- 
stantial increase in membership is reported, and the 
privileges of the association are being used by 
members to a larger extent than ever before in the 
history of the organization. 


OAK PROPERLY DRIED NOT DISCOLORED 


MapIson, WIs., Oct. 13.—While it has not yet 
been determined whether commercial kiln practice 
is the cause of the objectionable discoloration of 
oak chair stock, it has been thoroly established 
that such discoloration does not occur when the 
stock is dried in the kilns at the United States 
Forest Products Laboratory, according to the rec- 
ommended oak schedule. The material which was 
dried in the kilns at the laboratory has been shipped 
to a chair company in Chicago, where matched ma- 
terial is being dried according to the commercial 
method. A comparison of the stocks dried according 
to both methods with undried stocks will undoubt- 
edly show how far the manipulation of the drying 
conditions is responsible for the darkening of the 
oak plank. 








HirAM MAXIM, inventor of the Maxim silencer, 
which when applied to rifles muffles the report, has 
invented a similar silencer for buildings. It is 
located upon the roof and all air for ventilation 
is received thru it, the noises being strained out 
and presumably rejected as waste product. All 
window openings are kept constantly closed under 
this system and the air is purified, and in addition 
is cooled ‘in summer and heated in winter. The 
air is supplied to the. rooms of hospitals, hotels 
and other buildings so equipped, thru ducts in the 
blank spaces of the inner walls. 


All hil 
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FOREST PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY 


Banoor, Me., Oct. 14.—Lumber manufacturers, 
timber owners, pulp and paper producers and forest 
product interests from all parts of New England 
and New Brunswick assembled here today for the 
fourth quarterly meeting of the Eastern Forest 
Products Association. Considerable interest and 
enthusiasm was manifest at the afternoon meeting, 
especially over the addresses and discussions on the 
following topics: ‘‘Service Work Among Woods- 
men,’’ by R. E. Pineo, woods superintendent of the 
American Thread Co.; ‘‘ The Spruce Budworm,’’ by 
H. B. Shephard, forester for the Lincoln Pulpwood 
Co.; and ‘‘ Box Meuaufacturing and Marketing,’’ by 
W. A. Finnegan, treasurer and general manager of 
the Wing and Engel Box Co. 


Points Made by the Speakers 


Mr. Pineo explained the beneficial results his 
company has had thru providing comfortable living 
conditions in its camps by the installation of spring 
beds, clean bedding, bath rooms and rooms equipped 
for washing and drying clothes. Maine has been 
seriously infested by the spruce budworm and 
nearly every land owner present was keenly inter- 
ested in what Mr. Shephard had to say relative to 
his recent investigations as to the budworm, its 
damage, its habits, its eradication and what should 
be done in preparing for future attacks. It was 
gratifying to those present to learn that the present 
attack is ubout ended and that there will be approxi- 


mately twenty-five years of freedom from the pest. 
The peculiarities of box manufacturing and the 
marketing of those products was explained by Mr. 
Finnegan, who informed the lumbermen that they 
were charging far too much for round edge box 
boards, a secondary product which was being sold 
for more than the main product. 

The labor situation for woods’ operations was 
discussed, especially as to prices being paid. It 
developed that several operators are having excel- 
lent success by installing the piece work system. 
Production has increased nearly 50 percent in these 
instances and labor is staying on the job. As a 
matter of fact, mill hands are leaving for the woods 
operations. 

The car shortage situation was discussed and an 
urgent &ppeal made that efforts be exerted to secure 
for thé shippers either flat or box cars for the 
movement of lumber. 


The Banquet 


During the banquet, which was served at 6:30 in 
the dining hall of the Bangor Chamber of Com- 
merce, those present sang and sang some more 
from an =e prepared song sheet gotten up 
for the occasion by Secretary Wood. Each song 
was appropriately named after some species of 
Maine timber. The chief speaker of the evening 
was R. S. Kellogg, secretary-treasurer of the News 
Print Service Bureau. Mr. Kellogg gave a very 


able and informative address on ‘‘General Busi- 
ness Prospects as Affecting Lumber, Pulp and 
Paper Interests.’’ Particularly interesting were 
his statistics showing the vast amount of news 
print paper produced in a year, and the large num- 
ber of acres of Maine forests that are being cut 
over each year to help produce the raw material 
for this commodity. 


Mr. Kellogg spoke at some length on the subject 
of forest conservation, pointing out that 75 percent 
of the northeastern States was suited only for grow- 
ing timber and should be so used. He urged taxa- 
tion that would encourage reforestation and the 
continuance of the present effective fire protection 
system of’Maine. His arguments for association 
work were’most persuasive and clearly defined the 
necessity for the Eastern Forest Products Associa- 
tion in New England. He took up the labor situa- 
tion at considerable length and told his hearers 
some startling facts as to what they might expect 
in the near future in their own camps. He argued 
for just treatment of labor with opportunity for 
brain work on the part of the laborers and advo- 
cated the piece work method of payment. 

The meeting stands out as one of the most bene- 
ficial meetings the young association has held and 
all are beginning to look forward to the January 
meeting, which will have as a special feature the 
presence of the ladies at the banquet. 





A FIRE TEST THAT WAS A FARCE 


Sr. Paun, MInn., Oct. 13.—The much-heralded 
fire test to show the superiority of metal lath, ce- 
ment and asbestos substitutes over wood in pre- 
venting fire damage took place here Saturday, and 
the outcome was entirely to the satisfaction of a 
delegation of lumbermen who watched the proceed- 
ing. It was conducted by Wharton Clay, commis- 
sioner of the Associated Metal Leth Manufacturers, 
under the name of the ‘‘ Society for Elimination of 
Fire Hazard in Frame Construetion.’’ 

Mr. Clay had erected on a vacant lot next to a 
fire barn, in the downtown section of the city, a 
small shack 6 x 12 feet, with two door openings 





The building was set afire at 12:30 Saturday 
afternoon. By this time the openings noted had 
been closed up. The doors were not in on either side. 
Kindling, shavings and cordwood was piled up at 
each end of the building, both outside and inside. 
Blow torches were used to start the fire. The 
kindling burned and the wood up against the build- 
ing blazed away, but the cedar siding was obstin- 
ate. The firemen brought more kindling, feeding 
the fire on the wood end of the building persistently 
to.carry out Mr. Clay’s idea, while the fire at the 
other end languished. 

Quite a crowd had collected, expecting to see the 








Just how this fire test was viewed by one daily 
paper is indicated by the following taken from the 
Oct. 12 issue of the St. Paul Pioneer Press: 


Fire Fiend Lazy, Firemen Try to Start Fire to 
Fight, but Model Building Refuses to Burn 


Did you ever get the impression, gentle reader, that 
the fireman’s business is to put the fire out? 

Well, that’s all wrong. e reporter knows, because 
yesterday he attended a model fire and discovered just 
what the modern fireman does at a fire. 

Was the fireman trying to put it out? He was not. 
He, or they, as you please, were carrying wood to make 
the fire burn. Believe it or not, but you can ask anyone 
who went over to Highth and Minnesota streets Satur- 
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(Left) Front of the shack as the fire was applied. (Center) This view shows the fire well along with the wind blowing toward the all-wood end. (Right) What was left of 
the building after an hour and three-quarters, with the “Wood Lath” sign still waving on the all-wood side of the partition, which was a little later caved thru. 


DEMONSTRATION INTENDED TO SHOW THE SUPERIORITY OF SUBSTITUTES OVER WOOD AT THE FIRE PREVENTION DAY 


and divided by a partition. One side, designed to 
show what fire does to clear wood construction, was 
built of 2x4 studding, with kiln dried 6-inch fir 
drop siding, wood lath and gypsum f gveey: and red 
cedar shingles. The other side had the front and 
end sheeted with metal lath and cement stucco, but 
the frame was of 2x4 studding on 16-inch cen- 
ters. The rear was sheeted with fir drop siding. The 
cornice was wood, covered with metal lath and ce- 
ment. The partition wall on both sides was made 
of metal lath and plaster, and the inside of one 
half of the building was lined with metal lath and 
plaster. The roof was of asbestos shingles. 

The test was plainly a one-sided affair, but some 
of the lumbermen dropped around to see the shack 
on Thursday, when it was to be burned as part of 
the Fire Prevention Day doings. They commented 
on the fact that the wood side of the building had 
an opening low down, while the other half of the 
building had one near the roof, whieh would not 
give anything like the same draft for flames. They 
also noted differences in the construction of the 
two sides. Mr. Clay said mistakes had been made 
and his directions had not been followed entirely. 
He postponed the demonstration on account of 
threatened rain, tho ‘there was no rain falling at 
the time set. : 


ACTIVITIES AT ST. PAUL, MINN., OCT. 11 


wooden end of the building speedily consumed. They 
grew restive and gradually began to drift away. 
It was 31 minutes before the fire ate its way thru 
the siding into the building. It was 40 minutes 
more, or 71 minutes in all, before the flames got 
thru the roof. The wind was carrying the 
flames toward the wooden end of the building, but 
the fire gradually ate its way into the studding pro- 
tected by the metal lath. Half of the metal lath 
partition fell at 3:10 p. m., and later on the stud- 
ding all burned out, leaving the metal lath crumpled 
and the ‘‘fire resisting’’ half of the building a 
complete wreck, as far as salvage was concerned. 

H. R. Isherwood, representing the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, witnessed the test 
and had photographs taken at the various stages. 
He commented on the fact that the shack was not 
of standard construction, such as would be used in 
any residence, making the test really worthless ex- 
cept as it showed how long even a light frame con- 
struction will resist flames. The photographs show 
that the plaster on the metal lath side was brought 
down to the ground to leave no crack for draft, 
while a wide crack was left under the trame side 
to feed air to the flames. They also show how the 
wood front next to the metal lath side held out 
against the flames for hours. 


day at noon to see just how a model fire department 
conducts a model fire. 


Set Fire to Bullding! 


It had been scheduled as a climaxfor Fire Prevention 
Day, but was postponed because of'rain. Yesterday the 
skies looked favorable and at. the appointed hour they 
touched a match to the little building which had been 
erected just to show how a modern fireman acts. 

There were two parts to it. One was built of common 
ordinary lumber and the other was constructed of fire 
resistant materials which the underwriters want to 
have put into all buildings so there won’t be any more 
fire losses to pay. 

But this particular building might just as well have 
been built of all fire resistant materials. They doused 
it with kerosene and then they threw in a match. A 
flicker and then a flame. Then there was smoke, more 
smoke, and no fire. 

At this point, the firemen got in their work. Ei: 
carried boxes, excelsior, paper and all the things whic 
should make a fire burn. Nothing doing. The fire fiend 
was just taking a day off, that was all. He wouldn’t 
work. They couldn’t coax him and they couldn’t 
frighten him. 

Well, Cameras Worked Anyway 


Movie cameras clicked and interested crowds gazed in 
eager expectation, but all to no purpose. When all the 
wood in the immediate neighborhood had been disposed 
of the cute little building, both sides, fire resistant and 
nonresistant, still was standing. The spectators gradu- 
ally strolled away and the reporter had to hurry away. 
So far as he knows the firemen over at Kighth and Min- 
nesota streets may still be trying to “keep the home 
fires burning.” : 
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-~ STORAGE CHARGE DISCUSSED PRO AND CON 


Levy of $10 a Day on Cars Held for Reconsignment Strongly Opposed by Wholesalers, Tho Some Approve— 
Say Discrimination Is Unconstitutional—Railroad Administration Stands Pat. 


CAR STORAGE TARIFF FILED 


WasuInoTon, D. C., Oct. 13.—Agent J. E. Fair- 
banks has published for the director general of 
railroads freight tariff No. 2, ‘‘ governing penalties 
for detention of equipment.’’ This tariff was filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission and is- 
sued as of Oct. 13, effective Oct. 20. It provides 
for a storage charge of $10 on carload shipments 
of lumber and reiterates the language of the direct- 
or general’s ruling, published in the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN last week, being applicable to all rail- 
roads under Federal control. 

While some wholesalers, especially the National 
Bureau of Whoiesale Lumber Distributors, have 
protested against the tariff, officials of the Railroad 
Administration today appeared convinced that it is 
necessary to conserve equipment. Some individual 
wholesalers have written letters endorsing the rul- 
ing, conceding that it will largely eliminate the 
transit car. Others who have dealt largely in tran- 
sit cars already have taken steps to stop their ship- 
ment and are advising friends to bring pressure 
to bear on senators and repreéentatives from all 
sections of the country. Many senators and repre- 
sentatives have received telegrams and letters urg- 
ing them to use their influence to have the tariff 
canceled. The director general’s order is attacked 
on constitutional grounds, because the $10 charge 
is confined to lumber and refrigerator cars. Other 
commodities will be covered later on, however, if 
conditions require. 

Even the Department of Justice has been ap- 
proached, according to report, with the suggestion 
that the order is in restraint of trade and should 
be looked into in connection with the anti-profiteer- 
ing campaign. Officials were sufficiently impressed 
to get in touch by telephone with officials of the 
Railroad Administration, who assured them that 
the purpose and effect of the order are to release 
equipment. The rule is applied to lumber and re- 
frigerator cars because it has been found that many 
such cars have been detained and used for storage 
purposes. 

Numerous complaints have been made about delay 
in unloading grain cars, but it happens that for 
some time grain has moved under the permit system. 
There undoubtedly have been many delays at the 
big ports, especially during the strikes of long- 
shoremen and ferry and tugboat men in New York 
and longshoremen at other Atlantic ports. 

While some shippers of lumber in cars for recon- 
signment have held them for instructions, entire 
lumber districts have been short.of cars to ship 
lumber to customers pleading for it. Large num- 
bers of cars have been held from two to fifteen 
days and a few more than thirty days. 

Robert B. Allen, secretary-manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, has been assured 
by the Railroad Administration that adequate cars 
will be sent to the Pacific Northwest in the immedi- 
ate future. A canvass disclosdd the fact that a 
large volume of coal is moving toward the Pacific 
Northwest, and the thousands of cars involved will 
be sent thru to bring lumber eastward. The 
number in sight are thong sufficient to give west 
Coast lumbermen about 80 percent of their require- 
ments. For some time the supply has been from 30 
to 35 percent of demand. 

Railroad Administration officials are unable to 
see why shippers should be permitted to put cars in 
transit indiscriminately without ultimate destina- 
tion. That some transit cars have been held for 
days to await a price rise appears to be conceded 
and tho officials have a general interest in this phase 
of the matter they continue to look at the transit 
ear solely as a traffic problem for them to solve. 


Lumbermen who approve the tariff are communi- 
eating with their senators and representatives, pre- 
sumably with a view to counteracting the efforts 
of those against it. Those in touch with the Rail- 
road Administration will be greatly surprised if 
the tariff is canceled, for they feel that. the sifua- 
tion is so serious as to require drastic action. So 
long as transit cars are not held beyond forty- 
eight hours, there is no reason why they should not 
continue to be shipped. The number of speculative 
shipments is said to have been already reduced. 
This was due principally to the fact that some dis- 
tributers construed the ruling to mean that the 
charge would become effective seven days from Oct. 
3 on cars started before the effective date of the 
tariff. 

Applications for membership on some of the 
special traffic committees being organized at sev- 








enty terminal points to see that traffic moves include 
lumbermen. The personnel of the committees has 
not yet been published. 





WANTS PUBLIC HEARING 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 13.—C. K. McClure, sales 
manager of the South Arkansas Lumber Co., has 
sent to his salesmen and to members of the trade 
generally the following letter regarding the storage 
charge of $10 a day: 


Our bureau at Washington, D. C., has wired us that 
the director general of railroads has issued an order, 
effective Friday, Oct. 10, making a storage charge of 
$10 per car on all cars held for reconsignment. Wish 
to state, however, that this order applies only on 
lumber and refrigerator cars and not on any other 
commodity, which in our opinion is an unjust discrim- 
ination. This order is by far more severe than any 
order that was issued during the war period. 


Please bear in mind that this storage charge of 
$10 per day on lumber is in addition to the present 
demurrage rates. That is, if a car is held on railroad 
hold tracks or delivery tracks, including consignees’ 
or other private sidings, drawing demurrage at $5 per 
day, the total penalty, including the storage and demur- 
rage charges, will be $15 per day. Such an order as 
long as it is effective means that cars can not be put in 
transit. In our opinion, no one would be safe under 
this ruling in loading out consignment cars, when he 
knows that same are subject to a charge of $15 per day. 


Yesterday we notified all of our shippers by wire 
and mail to discontinue putting any cars in transit 
until further advised by us. It is our understanding 
that this order governing storage charged at the rate 
of $10 per day does not apply on cars we have in 
transit shipped prior to Oct. 10, 1919. The cars on 
the transit list enclosed are not subject to storage 
charges—on such cars as are shipp after Oct. 9, 
1919, and our instructions to the mills yesterday were 
not to ship anything in transit after Oct. 9, 1919. 


Wire Your Senators and Congressmen 


A few weeks ago we issued a letter to the trade 
requesting that if our customers believe the transit 
car was a benefit they write us a letter to that effect. 
We are glad to state that we have received a large 
number of replies to this letter, and, with one excep- 
tion, every dealer that has written us feels that the 
shipment of transit cars should not be discontinued, 
that the retail dealer would suffer should there not 
be any cars of lumber in transit. We have some excel- 
lent letters on file from retail dealers on this subject. 
The order just issued by the director general of rail- 
roads will most certainly stop the shipping of cars in 
transit. This will especially hurt the small manufac- 
turers in the South. The director general gives as his 
reason for issuing this order that he wishes to prevent 
undue detention of equipment, now that there is such 
a er of cars. his order affects the retailer, the 
small mill and the wholesaler. 


We are going to ask, if you do not wish the transit 
business discontinued, that immediately on receipt of 
this letter you wire your United States senators in 
Washington,,D. C., and also the congressman from 
your district, requesting that they call on the director 
general of railroads and ask him to postpone the effec- 
tive date of this order until the parties affected can 
be heard at a public hearing; and ask them if it is 
not unconstitutional to pick two commodities out of 
the many thousands, and letting all the others go except 
the two mentioned. 

We trust that you will take the time to send these 
= to Washington immediately on receipt of this 





STORAGE CHARGE ORDER TO STAND 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 14.—Max Thelen, director 
of public service of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration, the man who is responsible for the 
storage charge of $10 a day on lumber carloads, told 
the St. Louis representative of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN yesterday that there was no hope for any 
modification or abrogation of that order, as far 
as he was concerned. 


‘*The storage charge of $10 a day is for the best 
interests of the country as a whole,’’ said Mr. 
Thelen. ‘‘Of this I am firmly convinced, and there 
is nothing that can swerve me from my determina- 
tion to enforce it. Too many cars loaded with 
lumber are being held up, and it was imperative 
that something should be done.’’ 


Mr. Thelen came to St. Louis to speak before 
the ‘National Grain Dealers’ Association on the 
various orders issued by the Railroad Administra- 
tion as affecting the grain business. He told the 
grain men that he expected the railroads to be re- 
turned to the owners within a short time, but he 
suggested that the following features of Govern- 
ment control be retained: 

Pooling of equipment, 

Unification of freight terminals, 

Consolidation of ticket offices. 

Disregard of routing instructions. (The shipment 


to be consigned over the route which would eliminate 
congestion. ) 


Elimination of waste in competitive train service. 
Representation of shippers in establishing rates. 
Adjustment of rates. 

Attention to freight claims, 

Public service work. 


WEST COAST HAS BEEN PROMISED CARS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 11.—As to the car shortage 
the most encouraging development since the present 
stringency began is contained in a telegram dated 
Washington, D. C., from Robert B. Allen, secretary 
and manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. He states that under an order issued by the 
Railroad Administration the Coast mills should very 
shortly be receiving 80 percent or better of their 
car requirements. He says: 

The order referred to turns over to Northwestern 
roads for westbound delivery 1,000 cars a day now 
moving from Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis., with 
coal for Minnesota, the Dakotas, Iowa, Nebraska and 
Montana. This movement includes a heavy percentage 
of box cars. It is an emergency priority movement, 
which all styles of equipment except refrigerators are 
being thrown into service. In order that the far West 
shall get a proper share of this equipment, the order 
specifies that the eastern end of the Northwestern 
region shall receive 275 empties a day thru Chicago 
and Lake Michigan ferry, in addition to that region’s 
customary sources of supply. The Southern Pacific 
is directed to turn twenty-five empties a day over to 
the Seattle, Portland & Spokane. 

Mr. Allen supplements the telegram with the as- 
surance that a conference with the operating de- 
partment will expedite the westbound movement. 
He adds that J. N. Teal, of Portland, and himself 
fee) greatly encouraged, the very highest authori- 
ties in the Railroad Administration having taken a 
keen personal interest in the problem as it has been 
presented to them. 

The State public service commission is also pre- 
paring to take a vigorous hand in the car shortage 
situation. Chairman E, V. Kuykendall, Commis- 
sioner H. H. Cleland and Traffic Expert O. O. Cal- 
derhead have left for the East. They will attend 
the annual convention of the National Association 
of Railway and Utility Commissioners, at Indianap- 
olis, and then will go to Washington, D. C., to take 
up the matter of car shortage with W. C. Kendall, 
chief of the car service section for the Railroad 
Administration. They will try to demonstrate that 
there are plenty of cars, if properly handled, to 
meet the demands of traffic. 





CAR SHORTAGE HITS INDUSTRY HARD 


New OrveEans, La., Oct. 13.— Car supply in the 
Southern lumber territory continues to grow less, 
according to current reports from the mills, While 
the Southern Pine Association has not yet com- 
pleted its summary of.the car situation for Sep- 
tember, not all the returns being in from subscriber 
mills, the figures thus far tabulated indicate that 
the car supply for last month in round numbers 
was about 50 percent short of the mills’ actual re- 
quirements. The barometer for the week just ended 
will reveal a decline of shipments as compared with 
the preceding week, bearing out the unofficial re- 
ports that the car situation is getting no better. 

Cypress manufacturers in Louisiana territory 
seem to be faring even worse than their southern 
pine brethren. Their shortage, according to cur- 
rent estimates, ranges from 70 to 80 percent. The 
ukase against the loading of flats with lumber—on 
the Southern Pacific and ‘‘Teepee’’—still stands 
in the face of vigorous protests. After taking the 
matter up with Railway Administration officers at 
Washington and with Representative J. Y. Sanders, 
the traffic department of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association enlisted the codpera- 
tion of Traffic Manager Carnahan of the National 
Association, whose headquarters are in Washing- 
ton. Mr. Carnahan’s investigation discloses the tie- 
up at southern points of hundreds of cars under 
load. At Galveston aloxe there are said to be about 
3,000 grain-laden cars awaiting unloading. A fair 
allotment of these cars as they are released for 
return loads would help the lumber movement con- 
siderably. But in seasons of car shortage the 
lumber industry usually gets the worst of it in 
the apportionment of available rolling stock. Some 
of the lumber traffic men stoutly: contend that the 
mills are suffering from unfair apportionment of 
cars among the several industries rather than from 
actual shortage of available cars in tue southern 
territory. 

The order of Director General Hines assessing a 
storage charge of $10 per day against cars held for 
reconsignment does not seem to be hurting the 
feelings of lumber manufacturers affiliated with the 
associations. Many of them have long deplored 
the reconsignment abuse, at which the order is 
apparently aimed. It is understcod that the South- 
ern Cypress association will interpose no objection 
to the order, while the Southern Pine Association 
has recommended that its subscribers support the 
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action of the Director Generel as tending to mini- 
mize reconsignment abuses, and to make their sup- 
port effective by writing their representatives in 
Congress and tivir business connections over the 
country, urging the approval of the order. 


WHOLESALERS TO DISCUSS $10 CHARGE 

SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 11.—Wholesalers thruout 
the Pacific Northwest, notably in Seattle and Port- 
land, have given thoro consideration to the order 
issued Oct. 4 by Walker D. Hines, director general 
of railroads. In general, they are in accord with 
a temporary rule providing for the assessment of 
storage charges of $10 a day on cars held for re- 
consignment forty-eight hours after the free time 
under demurrage rules. Altho the opinion of the 
wholesalers is somewhat divided, it is clear that the 
majority is not opposed to the new order during 
the present emergency, provided it does not remain 


in foree permanently. With a few exceptions the 


Pacific coast wholesalers believe the transit privi- 
lege to be an economic necessity in the west Coast 
lumber and shingle business, on account of long 
distance from markets, the steady supply and the 
unsteady demand. Seattle wholesalers discussed 
this subject in its various aspects, to the exclusion 
of other topics in a lively session at which the 
presiding officer was A. J. Wartes, manager of the 
Seattle offices of the James G. Noll Lumber Co. and 
the Noll-Welty Lumber Co. The entire matter is 
being handled for the wholesalers by the National 
Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers at Wash- 
ington, D. C., where it has been entrusted to the 
freight traffic committee. George T. Mickle, of the 
George T. Mickle Lumber Co., is chairman of the 
committee, and the west Coast member is Roy A. 
Dailey, secretary and manager of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association. 


SOUTHERN PINERS FAVOR CHARGE 


New Organs, La., Oct. 13.—The Southern Pine 
Association last week sent the following self ex- 
planatory telegram to Robert C. Wright, assistant 
director of traffic, United States Railroad Admin- 
istration, at Washington: 


We commend authority issued by the director gen- 
eral on Oct. 3 to permit the individual carriers to 
assess a storage charge of ten dollars per car for each 
day or fraction thereof during which such cars loaded 
with lumber are held for reconsignment subsequent to 
forty-eight hours after expiration of free time under 
current demurrage rules. We believe rolling stock is 
built for transportation purposes and not for ware- 
house purposes, hence use of equipment for purposes 
other than those for which built should be penalized 
to the end that its inherent mission in commerce be 
fulfilled. We sincerely trust all carriers will take 
affirmative action on this authority. 





HAPPENINGS 


CAMPAIGN TO BUILD PRETTY HOUSES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 183.—The Department 
of Agriculture is standing squarely behind the cam- 
paign to make farm homes pretty as well as rela- 
tively inexpensive. In this connection, the depart- 
ment authorizes the following: 


It does not cost any more to build a house which 
will be pretty and convenient than it does to erect a 
homely and inconvenient dwelling, the home-demon- 
stration agents of the South are telling the people in 
their territories. The State agricultural colleges and 
the United States Department of Agriculture are 
backing up this “home beautiful” movement. In some 
States the work is yet in the lecture stage and in 
others demonstration homes are being erected which 
are to serve as good examples of architecture in that 
community. 

Such a home was built ‘ast summer in Talladega 
County, Alabama. Not only its plans but its decora- 
tion and landscape setting as well have been made 
according to the designs of the Government experts. 
It is uptodate in every detail, but strict economy 
has been used in the plans. Beauty of line and mate- 
rial are to be found in this farm dwelling. So much 
care has been put on the floor plans and so many 
labor-saving devices have been built in that house- 
keeping in fe will be easy. The house is built of lum- 
ber cut on the farm and it is located on a main thoro- 
fare, where a comfortable, well-planned and pretty 
farm home can be a source of inspiration. 





‘‘BUY A FENCE’’ CAMPAIGN SUCCESSFUL 

WasuineTon, D. C., Oct. 13.—With a view to 
improvement in appearance and value, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recently conducted a five-day 
‘¢Buy a Fence’’ campaign in Mississippi. 

In this novel drive the State agricultural college 
and other agencies participated. Similar campaigns 
will be conducted from time to time in other States 
where the need of fences is obvious but their value 
apparently not realized by the farmers. 

The department authorizes this statement about 
the Mississippi campaign: 

Elaborate plans for promoting the campaign were 
worked out in advance, including the organization in 
each county of committees whose duty it was to 
spread the gospel of better fences. The big savin 
to forage crops resulting from better fences was pointe 
out, likewise the labor saved in caring for live stock 
to prevent overfeeding. An appeal was also made for 
fields and homesteads that appear well cared for. 

Good as were the immediate results of the campaign, 
it is believed that the permanent benefits will be equally 
large, in that it concentrated attention on the fence 
question and is expected to promote greater interest 
in this important feature of farm improvements. 





WOODEN TIE NEEDS A FRIEND 


WasuinerTon, D. C., Oct. 13.—The following res- 
olutions recently passed by the House of Represent- 
atives and which speak for themselves, reflect the 
impressions gi en the country by statements made 
by those who feel that the manufacture of lumber 
should be placed under some governmental super- 
vision : 

WHEREAS, It is claimed that the present methods of 
purchasing railroad ties, switch ties, car material and 
crossing planks are unsatisfactory and resulting in a 
shortage of ties alone of 50,000,000 to 60,000,000, with 
a consequent inability for the railroad tracks to be kept 
in condition consistent with the safety of the general 
public ; and 

WHEREAS, The recent great war will result in an 
enormous foreign demand for railroad ties, to be added 
to our own need in this country, further a sapere our 
forests, thousands of acres having been already stripped 
of much of their best timber, including much of the 
hardwoods; and 

WHEREAS, It is claimed that there are several good 
substitutes now to be obtained for the manufacture of 
railroad ties to take the place of those now made of 
timber, said substitutes being made either of metal and 
wood (the wood being the scrap and waste ends of 
timber), metal, or metal and concrete ; and 

Wauoeraeas, It is further claimed that the substitutes 
will result not only in the saving of the forests of the 
country, but also that the substitutes, being so far 
superior to timber for railroad ties that many accidents 
now common on account of worn and defective railroad 
ties will be prevented and thus result in the — of 
many lives and much railroad rolling stock ; therefore 


Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is hereby requested to make an investigation of all 








AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


matters, facts and circumstances relating to the present 
and future supply of tie timber; the best and most 
practical methods of meeting the present and future 
demands for such supply ; the extent and practicability 
of the use of substitutes of metal, concrete or other 
material for wooden ties ; the relative cost of ties made 
of these several materials as compared with those made 
of wood, and to make report to the House of the facts, 
together with its findings and recommendations, 





CONFERENCE TO ACT FOR THE PEOPLE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 14.—James A. Emery, 
counsel for the National Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, is greatly impressed with the importance of 
a resolution adopted today by a unanimous vote of 
the industrial conference on motion of Frederick 
P. Fish, chairman of the national industrial con- 
ference board. Declaring that the adoption of this 
resolution is the only definite action so far taken 
by the conference, Mr. Emery says: 

Altho the resolution was the subject of sarcastic 
remarks by Mr. Gompers in an effort to belittle it, 
it has an important significance because it commits the 
conference in the future to the principle of acting for 
the whole people. In anything that is done hereafter 
the consuming public must be considered. The great 
majority of people have not had their incomes in- 
creased in proportion to the high cost of living, espe- 
cially when compared with the increase in wages that 
has been made in some lines of industry. 

By the terms of the Fish resolution adopted by the 
conference that body is committed to the consideration 
of the general public and each delegate must feel that 
he is acting in the interest of the people, altho not 
specifically named or designated to represent the peo- 
p e. Further, the conference is committed to the estab- 
ishment and maintenance of improved working condi- 
tions, increased production, adequate compensation for 
employees and proper return for capital invested. This 
means that the great majority of the population of the 
United States must be considered in whatever may be 
the final action of the conference. If we adhere to the 
principles in this resolution this conference will pro- 
ceed in a — that means the rendering of a great 
service to the whole country. 

The fact that the resolution was adopted by a 
unanimous vote would seem to indicate that all 
three groups in the conference are able to agree 
even on an important matter when its trend is 
general, Whether the whole conference will *‘ blow 
up,’’ however, still remains an open question. The 
labor group was obviously in a fighting mood when 
the gathering was called together today, due in 
part to the failure of the resolutions committee to 
make a favorable recommendation on the Gompers 
resolution for intervention by the conference in the 
steel strike. There is a possibility that the entire 
conference may fall apart over Mr. Gompers’ reso- 
lution, for many feel that he made a tactical error 
when he presented it. The weight of opinion ap- 
pears to be on the side of the opponents of the 
resolution. Wise men may be able to avert a break, 
and it is even possible Mr. Gompers can hold his 
delegates in the conference in the face of defeat, 
but this is doubtful. Some labor delegates, how- 
ever, notably the representatives of the Big Four 
railroad brotherhoods, have strongly intimated they 
will not withdraw on account of the defeat of the 
Gompers resolution. 

One suggestion of Mr. Gompers met with some 
response, that America must develop a system of 
industrial councils such as that in use in England, 
where representatives of both sides pass upon dis- 
putes and settle them. In this connection, R. B. 
Allen, secretary-manager of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, who is here on other matters, 
in discussing the conference made reference to the 
arrangement that has been in effect among lumber- 
men on the Pacific coast for about two years, under 
which disputes are referred to a committee of 
twelve employers and twelve employees. Mr, Allen 
said there has not been a strike or walk out since 
this system was adopted, and that except in two 
instances the decision of the committee has been 
unanimous. Lumbermen of the north Pacific coast, 
Mr. Allen says, think they have solved the prob- 
lem. The system resembles somewhat the British 
industrial council system. 


WIDE FIELD FOR LAMINATED WOOD 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Oct. 13.—The laminated 
baseball bat now promises to take the place of the 
solid bats made of ash and other woods. The built- 
up baseball bat is one of the articles experimented 
on by the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis., and with most promising results. Some of 
the experimental bats have broken under severe 
usage, but the breaks have not been in the glued 
joints, indicating that the artificial joining was 
accomplished in an entirely satisfactory manner. 

These experiments indicate there is a wide field 
for the development of built-up wood products. 
During the war some parts of airplanes were of 
plywood and they stood the strain better than solid 
pieces or parts manufactured in the ordinary way. 

Shoe lasts were also made of laminated wood 
and after undergoing the severest usage in various 
factories are still serviceable. Hat blocks of a 
similarly built-up material were tried out thoroly 
and proved very satisfactory. Recently construeted 
specimens of wagon bolsters which were made up 
with laminations carefully joined just before gluing 
are standing weather tests well. A wagon company 
is giving these articles a trial. 





TO UTILIZE CARRIER PIGEONS IN FORESTS 


WasHIneTon, D. C., Oct. 13.—Following the re- 
sult of successful tests with carrier pigeons during 
the recent severe forest fires in the Northwest, the 
United States Forest Service, in codperation with 
the Navy Department, plans an extensive campaign 
next season. The pigeons were successfully used by 
fire fighters on the fire line to convey messages to 
headquarters. Flights of 600 miles in a single day 
have been made. A flight of 140 to 200 miles re- 
quires only two to three hours for the average bird. 
The birds would not be called upon to make long 
flights as messengers from the fire fighters. The 
average probably would be considerably less than 
fifty miles. In mountainous districts, where travel 
is — the value of birds would be especially 
great. 

The signal corps of the army used enormous num- 
bers of carrier pigeons during the war. The navy 
also made use of them to some extent. A large 
flock of navy carriers may be seen exercising around 
Washington almost any day. 





APPROVES ELECTRIC LOGGING ENGINE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 18.—The United States 
Forest Service makes this announcement: 

A lumber company cutting timber from one of the 
national forests has installed over a mile of electric 
transmission line thru the woods to supply an electrie 
logging engine with power. It is planned ultimately 
to use electricity for the entire camp. Current is de- 
velo at the mill... Since many forest fires start from 
logging a and camps, the Government for- 
esters regard the introduction of electrical equipment 
with much favor, 





GOVERNMENT OFFERS CAMPS FOR SALE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 13.—Lumbermen and 
contractors will be interested in the announcement 
by the War Department today that Camp Mills, 
Long Island, Camp Shelby, Hattiesburg, Miss., and 
the smaller cantonments constructed in Chicka- 
mauga and Chattanoga national parks near Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga., are being offered for sale, sealed 
bids to be opened here Nov. 6. The big emergency 
camps constructed by the army at Newport News 
also are being offered, bids to be opened Nov. 11. 





THE ESSENTIAL feature of any good bearing 
metal is the admixture of hard and soft metallie 
crystals. The harder portions take the wear, while 
the softer portions form slight depressions whieh 
hold the lubricant. 
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NEW PLAN 
Service com- 
piled by and 

for the Retail 
Lumber Dealers. 


Most complete- 
practical-and-up- 
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before you de- 
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vice for 1920. 
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Our OPINION 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 


Better Investigate 


Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


’ < —_—— — . 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 

CHICAGO NEW YORK 











Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 





CORRECT ERROR INCREASING RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 18.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has rejected supplement No. 9 to 
Agent E. B. Boyd’s trunk line tariff No. 21-B, covering 
shipments of lumber from Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Canada to central freight association 
points. On close examination it was found that thru 
clerical error this supplement inadvertently provided 
for a substantial increase in rates. 


ODP DPD DID DDD 


ORDERS CAUSE GREATER CONGESTION 


TacoMa, WasH., Oct. 11.—The order of the United 
States Railroad Administration, forbidding the use of 
cars for intra-city business without a special permit, 
continues to be the principal topic of discussion among 
Tacoma lumber manufacturers. Most of the mills that 
were seriously affected by the order have succeeded in 
getting short time permits for the use of cars while the 
matter is under investigation. When the permits expire 
it is expected that the situation will become acute as 
so far the Railroad Administration has refused to 
modify or rescind the order. 

Some of the mills which use rough lumber for the 
manufacture of finished products are beating the game 
by buying their material from out-of-town sawunills, 
thus getting outside the scope of the order. Out-of- 
town mills, in turn, are buying from Tacoma sawmills. 
The purpose of the order was to relieve to some extent 
the car shortage but millmen say that greater conges- 
tion has resulted because of it. 

Manufacturers in other lines have made common 
cause with the lumbermen in fighting the order and 
the matter has been taken up by the Commercial Club’s 
transportation bureau. The latter organization has 
written the Railroad Administration, attacking the 
operating methods and placing the blame for the car 
shortage on the shoulders of the officials. In replying 


the administration has refused to modify the order but 
has taken no notice of the bureau’s charges. A meeting 
of the bureau held Oct. 6, which was largely attended 
by lumbermen, discussed the question at length and 
decided to postpone further action until the results of 
the order are more apparent. 


OBITUARY 


ALEXANDER S. McGAUGHAN, of Philadelphia, 
one of the old time eastern lumber salesmen, died 
on Oct. 8, at the home of his son, A. S. McGaughan, 
at Pontiac, Mich. Mr. McGaughan had apyeently 
been in good health until a short time ago. e was 
about 70 years of age. He was considered an expert 
on western woods, in which he specialized, and for 
a long time represented Stevens & Co., of Michigan, 
For some years he had represented the Oregon 
Lumber Co. Mr. McGaughan had been a member 
of the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Exchange since 
1892. A widow, one son and one daughter survive. 














THOMAS DODGE, member of the firm of Dodge 
Bros., who operate a sawmill at Dawson Springs, 
Ky., was instantly killed a few days ago when he 
was knocked down and run over by a wagon that 
was heavily loaded with lumber. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA., CORRESPONDENCE 


Oct. 13.—While the market has been somewhat 
weak during the last week, it has begun to pick up in 
the last few days. More inquiries and orders are 
coming in and there is less tendency to make price 
concessions, It is thought here that the bottom has 
been reached and that from now on the demand will 
improve. Cars are still very scarce and because of 
the shortage some of the mills have closed down while 
others are running on short time. 








BOX MAKERS IN SEMIANNUAL 


New York City, N. Y., Oct. 15.—The twentieth 
semiannual convention of the National Association 
of Box Manufacturers held here last week at the 
Commodore Hotel was replete with excellent talks 
made by the various officials on the present business 
situation as it affects the various branches of the 
box business, and plans were made for greater co- 
operation in the future. Chairman B. F, Masters 
gave an excellent talk on economic conditions affect- 
ing the industry while Secretary W. D. Burr re- 
viewed the work of the organization and its special 
branch offices. 

In his report, which he desired to make as brief 
as possible, Secretary Burr declared that sixteen 
new members had been added since the April meet- 
ing and that indications are of greater growth 
during the next six months. He told of establish- 
ing branch offices at Atlanta, Ga., in charge of C. E. 
Skidmore; at Baltimore, in charge of J. C. Nellis, 
and in New England, in charge of H. L. Pease, all of 
which have been established since last May and are 
giving full codperation to the parent association. 
In regard to trade extension he declared that a 
limited advertising program had been arranged 
and would be submitted to the membership for 
criticism or approval. 

The standardization plans made at the April 
meeting, Secretary Burr said, for securing a more 
standardized output in the industry have been 
taking shape and the comniittee has had several 
meetings and devoted a great deal of time to the 
work. General specifications have already been 
prepared covering those features of box construc- 
tion which are of a general nature, and these will 
be supplemented by detailed specifications for 
boxes for certain commodities. The work of the 
committee has been somewhat hampered, however, 
by the disregard that has been in evidence in filling 
out the questionnaires sent out from the secretary ’s 
office in order to secure more detailed information 
as to the species and thickness of lumber used and 
the types of boxes specialized in. Mention was 
made by Secretary Burr of the invaluable co- 
operation that has been received from the Forest 
Products Laboratory, whose work in scientific re- 
search has been of incalculable value to the wood- 
using industries. He advocated that the research 
work should be financed from public funds inas- 
much as the public would receive the greatest bene- 
fit either by reduction in cost or by increase in 
serviceability. Inasmuch as comparatively little 
data have been available regarding the manufac- 
ture of boxes, the laboratory for many months has 
been compiling a hand book on box manufacture and 
this book is about ready for publication. Plans 
are being made by Secretary Burr whereby this 
valued work will be available to members at mini- 
mum expense. 

Secretary Burr then sketched over various de- 
velopments in transportation affairs that have oc- 
curred since the last meeting, telling of the activi- 
ties of the National association therein. Anticipat- 
ing a severe car shortage and traffic congestion dur- 
ing the fall and winter months he urged the mem- 
ership to take advantage of the present more favor- 
able transportation conditions, so as to prevent later 
delay. He suggested also that the members should 


take advantage of the traffic department af the 
Chicago office, for the association has been instru- 
mental in collecting from the railroads many claims 
for overcharges in rates as well as losses in transit. 
Secretary Burr touched upon the subject of cost 
accounting, stating that the association had dis- 
tributed a large number of cost finding pamphlets. 
In concluding he urged the importance of closer co- 
‘operation within the industry, saying, ‘‘I am firmly 
convinced that to secure maximum results our or- 
ganization should embrace a greater percentage of 
the industry. We have adopted a sound, broad 
policy. We are engaged in a great constructive 
work. We have accomplished much during the past 
but there is more to be accomplished in the future. 
If we all pull together all of the time, we can sur- 
mount any difficulty.’’ 

Among the speakers were G. EB. MaclIlwain, of 
Babson’s Statistical Organization, Boston, Mass.; 
R. 8. Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service 
Bureau, New York City, and Attorney L. C. Boyle, 
counsel for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. Dr. Wilson Compton was to have ap- 
peared personally to deliver an address, which was 
read in his absence. 

T. J. Wilcox, vice president and general manager 
of the Linderman Box & Veneer Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis., and I. F. Atwood, of Atwood & McManus, 
Chelsea, Mass., were elected to fill the two vacan- 
cies on the board of directors. 

Treasurer C. F. Yegge reported that the associa- 
tion’s financial affairs were in excellent condition, 
as there is $24,000 in the treasury. 


TESTING EFFECT OF VIBRATION 


Mapison, Wis., Oct. 13.—During the last month 
numerous tests were made by the United States 
Forest Products Laboratory to derive an empirical 
equation governing the rate of vibration of wooden 
beams pinned at the ends. Further tests are now 
under consideration to determine the effect of 
vibration stresses on the strength of wooden mem- 
bers made of various species. The vibration ma- 
chine which was designed for this purpose was com- 
pleted and is now being given a trial. Wooden 
members are to be subjected to vibrations of a fre- 
quency equal to that of resonance. An empirical 
equation which is being developed will give the fre- 
quency for which the machine is to be set for each 
individual test piece. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH KRAFT PULP 


Mapison, WIs., Oct. 18.—Successful experimental 
runs have been made at the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory of kraft pulp from a Wiscon- 
sin paper company, the stock being beaten under 
various conditions to determine the method which 
would produce the highest grade of pulp. Paper 
samples prepared at the laboratory as well as com- 
mercial samples made by the paper mill from the 
same pulp were tested and it was found that a vari- 
ation in the methed of beating the pulp introduced 
in the experiment resulted in a considerably higher 
grade of paper than was being obtained by the com- 
mercial method. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET | 








LOOK AND LISTEN 


Look and listen—you who sigh 
Cease your sad repining; 
Look and listen—in the sky 
Still the sun is shining, 
Still the birds above you sing. 
What the joy you wanted, 
Look and listen !—everything 
Bids you hope undaunted. 


Look and listen—you who grieve, 
Sick with separation. 

Look and listen, and believe— 
After desolation, 

Oh, the joy, the joy to find 
All you wished for near you!l— 

God is good and God is kind, 
And He yet will hear you. 


Look and listen, hope and pray— 
Better than bewailing 

Just to keep the weary way 
With a faith unfailing. 

Slow the moments, sad the years, 
But some glad Tomorrow 

Will be sweeter for the tears, 
Richer for the sorrow. 


Look and listen—they who lose 
Lose because they falter, 

They who win because they choose 
Hope for their high altar. 

Tho a stony way you plod, 
Tho the thorns may bleed you, 

Knock upon the gates of God 
And He yet will heed you. 


Look and listen, have the faith 
That is half of dreaming; 

It shall drive away the wraith 
Of a doubt unseeming. 

When the storm has passed, the star 
High again shall glisten; 

Walk and watch, however far, 
Hope, and look, and listen! 





You’ll be much happier if you will think about 
what you are doing and not about how hard it is 
to do. 





SINCERITY 


You can put the tree on canvas, you can paint the 
rose’s hue, 

You can imitate the waters with a little dab of 
blue; 

You can show the lovely lilies as they nestle on the 
stream— 

But you can not paint the sunshine so your painted 
thing will gleam. 


It’s the light that makes the landscape, and it’s 
so inside the heart; 

You can talk and you can chatter and the wisest 
words impart; 

But, in spite of all your pledges and in spite of 
all you swear, 

Still you can not make men love you, if your own 
love isn’t there. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


Detroit, MicuH.—They have only one kind of 
time now in Detroit—central time. It may be pro- 
hibition that brought it about, but whatever it was, 
the stranger within this city’s midst is thankful. 
We remember when Detroit had three kinds of 
time, and a visitor had a hek of a time figuring 
out what time it was. He could get in an hour 
before train time and find that his train was gone; 
or he could have an engagement with somebody 
and go around early so as to be sure not to miss 
him (yes, we said ‘‘him’’) and find that the other 
fellow was operating on sun time or moon time and 
would be there some other time. Now those un- 
happy days are past, and a man can spend his 
time some other way than trying to figure out 
what time it is. We were the guest of Moslem 
Temple of the Shrine here last night and they 
treated us well, but nothing pleased us as much as 
to find that Detroit had come back into the union. 





Saginaw, Micu.—William P. Powell has been 
with the Mershon interests here for seventeen 
years, so, when he decided to pack up and move 
to Springfield, Mass., there was considerable weep- 
ing in this vicinity. In that seventeen years 
Powell made a lot of friends hereabouts, and pos- 
sibly a few enemies—because the man who doesn’t 
make any enemies generally hasn’t the ability to 
make friends. But if he did, the enemies have 
forgiven him and the friends will never forget him. 
Last night they gave him a farewell dinner and 





had us come over and help to make the occasion as 
sad as possible. 

Powell has been selling bandsaws up and down 
this land for many years, and there are whole lots 
of lumbermen who like him. It takes considerable 
of a man to sell another man a bandsaw and keep 
his friendship but Powell sold the kind that makes 
that possible; and, while the bandsaws he sold will 
go on forever, the man who sold them will be missed 
in our midst. 





Paris, ILL.—It looked like a district meeting 
of the Illinois retail lumber association at the ban- 
quet of the Paris Chamber of Commerce last night, 
there were so many lumber salesmen present. In 
the audience we noted Ed Probst, who has been sell- 
ing sash and doors for Gauger up and down IIli- 
nois for many years; and Will Steele, who sells 
lumber for Brooks-Scanlon; James Douglas, who 
sells the retail lumbermen Universal cement; and 
Floyd Johnson, who does the same with the James 
H. Watson Co.’s sheet metal. And among lumber- 
men present we noted T. A. Foley. If we could 
invent an engine that would run as silently as 
Foley runs a lumber yard and with as little frie- 
tion we would make a fortune. Also Simeon Ris- 
ser was there representing Art Risser & Co. And 
Emery Cornwell, of the Probst Lumber Co. 





I WANT TO SERVE 


I want to feel not that I take from life 
More than I give, make profit on my love; 
I want to feel I help more in the strife 
Than I am helped, I want to put above 
My own desire for pleasure, happiness, 
The great desire to aid my fellow men; 
I want one consciousness the day to bless 
At night again— 


I want to know, forgetting my own ill, 
The long, long day, that someone at my side 
Has found the world a better world to be 
Than had I selfishly my love denied. 
I want to know, whatever comes to me 
I never let one holy purpose swerve; 
I do not ask my own ambitious will— 
I want to serve. 


I want to be a rose beside the road, 
A cooling stream where other men may drink, 
The lifting heart beneath my brother’s load, 
Of other men and not of self to think. 
At each day’s close, when to my rest I come, 
I want to feel, to know, to understand, 
That someone else took courage, comfort, from 
My helping hand. 





SPEAKING OF ‘‘FRUGAL’’ 


Uncle Sam has been teaching us the great value 
of frugality, tho, of course, in the case of some 
folks we know, it was hardly necessary. C. W. A., 
of Boswell, Ind., writes us as follows: 


We think we have what takes the prize on being 
frugal. We have a man here that is very wealthy, 
has a fine home here in town with a steel fence 3% 
feet high around the grounds or lawn, and so as not 
to wear out the hinges on the gate when he goes to and 
from home he climbs over the gate. How does that 
stack up with the Scotch? 

Well, that is pretty good. But E. C. H. informs 
us of a couple of others that are just about as 
frugal: 

The other day I heard about a fellow down in Kan- 
sas who had two windmills and took one of them down. 
They asked him why, and he said there wasn’t wind 
enough to blow both of them, 

But talking about frugal folks; here is one I heard 
about the other day: A man had a slow fever and his 
wife had heard a good deal about saving things. She 
thought it was too bad to have all that fever go to 
waste and so she wrapped a feather bed around him, 
first having placed twenty-four eggs in the bed, and 
in the course of three weeks the old gentleman had 
hatched out twenty-four chicks. 


Perhaps, Gentle Reader, you know of some other 
examples of frugality in your own locality? 





FIELD PINE 


Memorials of woods that were, 
Of ancient Massachusetts pines, 
They lift their stunted arms in air, 
The lesser sons of giant lines 
That knew the sturdy pioneers, 
The harder men of harder years. 


Perhaps we men of later days, 

So quick forgetting public good, 
Who seek to go our selfish ways, 

Each man to prosper as he would, 
Have shrivelled as have shrunk the trees, 
Until our souls are like to these. 





People kick about the price of boards, but have 
you observed the price of board? 


Try Us Next Time You Need 


ARDWOOD 
LUMBER 

Oak, Ash, Gum, Poplar, 
Hickory, 

Cottonwood 











Retail 
Dealers 


also find attrac- 
tive values in 


our 
ACORN a} BRAND 
OAK FLOORING 
SUPERIOR Maple Flooring 
We Sell to Dealers only. 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Hardwood Flooring and Hardwood Lumber 


Westenn ave, CHICAGO, ILL. 


E. BARTHOLOMEW, Mer. 














Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 
—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
of Cal. Hom - ;”” 
53 Plans, $3750 to $10500..75 cts. 
“West Bungalows” 
72 Plans. $1800 to $3750..75 cts. 


40 Plans, $750 to $3000 , . .50 cts 


PECIAL $2.00 OFFER. Send $2.00 for all 3 books and 
Ss get book of special plans, also Garage plans...:. FREE 


Money back if not satisfed.. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects. 236 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 











A. J. LUSTIG 


SAW MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS 
AND ESTIMATES 


LEWIS BUILDING, PORTLAND, ORE. 








R. R. Gardner Co. "SS... 
Northwestern Bank Building, Lawbaugh, Ltd. 


PORTLAND, ORE. ” 
Timber 


Pacific Coast lands 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY z 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-20 Whitney Bank Bidg. 
Phone Main 2479 
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Timberland Questionnaire 


We offer our services to assist your compilation thereof. 
After you have read it — if you want us — Call on 
In the ofiice—in the field—maps—figures. 

JAMES W.SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 


THE WOODS Contains the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 

man Poet,” including ““‘TODAY,” just 
By Douglas Malloch pow America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one, Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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61,300,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE. 


AMOUNT AND KINDS:—Approximately 61,300,- 
000 feet B. M. more or less of white pine, larch, 
Douglas fir, hemlock, spruce, cedar, white fir and 
other saw timber, approximately 59 per cent white 
pine and 70,000 cedar poles, together with an un- 
estimated amount of piling, shingle bolts and 
round and split cedar posts. 


LOCATION :—Within the Kootenai and Pend 
Oreille National Forests, Montana and Idaho, in 
Sec. 19, T. 31 N., R. 34 W., M. P. M., and approxi- 
mate unsurveyed Secs. 24, 25, 26, 35, and 36, T. 
31 N., R. 35 W., M. P. M., Secs. 31, 33, and 34, 
T. 59 N., R. 3 E.; Secs. 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 15, 16, 
and 17, T. 58 N., R. 3 E., B. M., Callahan Creek 
watershed. 


STUMPAGE PRICES:—Lowest rates consid- 
ered, $3.50 per M for green white pine and $1.00 
per M for dead white pine, $1.00 per M for spruce, 
and S50c per M for other species; and special rates 
for cedar poles of various dimensions, piling, 
shingle bolts, cedar post material and cordwood. 


The removal of larch and Douglas fir saw tim- 
ber, cedar posts, shingle bolts, and cordwood will 
be optional with the purchaser. 


DEPOSIT :—With bid, $5,000.00 to apply on pur- 
chase price if bid is accepted or refunded if re- 
jected. : 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS:—Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, Missoula, Mon- 
tana, up to and including December 24, 1919. The 
right to reject any and all bids is reserved. Be- 
fore bids are submitted full information concern- 
ing the character of the timber, conditions of 
sale, deposits, and the submission of bids should 
be obtained from the District Forester, Missoula, 
Montana, or the Forest Supervisor, Libby, Mon- 
tana. 











The New Edition of 


Lumber and Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG. 
Is Now Ready for Distribution. 
SERGE 
LUMBER 


AND ITS USES 


R.S KELLOGG 


WA OE. 

394 Pages 

39 Illustrations 
Size 6x9 inches 
Bound in Cloth. 


You 
Should 
Have a 
Copy 


of this valuable book in its enlarged and revised 
form. It is one of the most valuable books printed 
for lumber manufacturers, buyers, salesmen, sales 
managers, retail lumber dealers, wholesale lum- 
bermen, and wood consuming factories. 

It contains 19 chapters covering the following 
subjects: 

Advantages of Wood; Commercial Uses for All 
Kirds of Wood; Lumber Tables and Sizes; Care, 
Finish, Grading, Laying, Etc., of Various Kinds of 
Floors; Systems and Diagrams of Grading Lum- 
ber; Foreign Woods; Forest Ownership and Re- 
gions-of U. S.; Resistance Tests of Wood; Lum- 
ber Cut in Various Sections; Associations of 
Manufacturers; Lumber in U. S.; Stumpage in 

S.; Specifications and Rules for Applying 
Various Wood Finishes; Paving Blocks and Their 
Essentials; Lumber Prices and Their Fluctua- 
tions; Forest Service Publications; Specifications 
for Structural and Bridge Timbers; Effect of 
Water on Wood; Consumption of Wood, Etc. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $2.00. 
Americanfiimberman 


431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 








Your Country and Mine—The Danger Facing It 


(Concluded from Page 47) 


The syndicalist movement resulted. Syndicalism 
is thus a product of natural selection. 


Syndicalism and the American Labor Movement 


(36) For various reasons but principally be- 
cause of the great opportunities that have existed 
until recent years for individual workers to bet- 
ter their conditions, American workers as a class 
are more backward in the defense of their inter- 
ests than are the workers of any other country. 
Their labor unions, with their antique fighting 
tactics and obsolete philosophy, are the laughing 
stock of revolutionists the world over. They are 
utterly unfit to combat the modern aggregations 
of capital. The working class, whose sole defense 
they are against the capitalist class, is in re- 
treat before the latter’s attacks. If this course is 
to be arrested and the workers started upon the 
road to emancipation, the American labor move- 
ment must be revolutionized. It must be placed 
upon a syndicalist basis. 

This revolution must be profound, as American 
labor unions—save that they are aggregations of 
jworkers organized to fight their employers— 
have but little in common with syndicalist unions. 
Some of the principal changes necessary in ideals, 
forms, tactics etc., will be indicated in the fol- 
lowing pages. 


A Fair Day’s Pay for a Fair Day’s Work 

This formula expresses the vague ideal for 
which the majority of American labor unions are 
striving. Such unions grant the right to their 
masters to exploit them, only asking in return 
that they be given a “fair” standard of living. It 
is a slave ideal. 

The eradication, thru education, of the ignorant 
conservatism from whence this slave ideal springs, 
is the most important step to be taken in the 
placing of the American labor movement upon an 
effective basis. The workers must learn that 
they are the producers of all wealth and that they 
alone are entitled to enjoy it. Inspired by this 
knowledge they will refuse to recognize the claim 
of their masters to even the smallest fraction of 
this wealth. They will then have a keen sense of 
their wrongs and a bitter hatred for capitalism, in- 
stead of their present indifference. They will 
then war in earnest upon their masters and will 
never rest content until, by the abolition of the 
wage system, they will have forced them to dis- 
gorge their ill-gotten booty. 


Harmony of Interests of Capital and Labor 

Along with the slave ideal of “a fair day’s pay 
for a fair day’s work” must go the idiotic doctrine 
of the harmony of interests of capital and labor, 
— many labor leaders are so fond of emunciat- 
ng. 

This doctrine is a veritable monument to the 
ignorance of American workers, and the partici- 
pation of their union officials in the notorious 
Civic Federation—which is founded on this doc- 
trine—is a crime and a disgrace to their move- 
ment. The workers will have to learn the self- 
evident fact that in almost every respect the 
interests of the workers and their employers are 
diametrically opposite and unharmonizable, that 
the workers produce just so much, and that it is 
to their interest to retain as much of this product 
as they can, thru higher wages, shorter hours, 
better working conditions etc., whereas it is to 
the interest of their employers to rob them of as 
much of this product as possible, thru low wages, 
long hours, wretched working conditions etc, 
They must learn that the great strikes now con- 
vulsing the world are battles in the inevitable 
world-wide warfare between the capitalists and 
working classes over the division of the product 
of labor, and that this warfare must go on until 
the working class has vanquished the capitalist 
class and abolish the wage system. And, 
finally, they must learn that any labor leader 
who preaches the harmony of interest doctrine is 
either an incompetent ignoramus or a traitor to 
the working class, and should be treated as such, 


Labor Fakers 

(39) The American labor movement is infested 
with hordes of dishonest officials who misuse the 
power conferred upon them to exploit the labor 
movement to their own advantage, even tho this 
involves the betrayal of the interests of the work- 
ers. The exploits of these labor fakers are too 
well known to need recapitulation here. Suffice to 
say the labor faker must go. 


The Unskilled 

(40) The pernicious and widely prevalent policy 
of .excluding unskilled workers; from the labor 
unions must cease. For their own immediate in- 
terests—not to mention class interests—the 
skilled workers, for two leading reasons, must 
have the codperation of the unskilled workers in 
their industries. 

The skilled workers in the larger industries 
are in such a minority that they can not seriously 
disorganize these industries—and without this 
disorganization of industry they can not win con- 
cessions from their employers. To be able to win 
they must pool their demands with those of the 
unskilled workers, and, by striking with them 
bring whole industries to a standstill. This in- 
volves letting the unskilled workers into their 
unions, 

Legality 

(41) The campaign for “law and order” tactics 

that is continually carriéd on in the unions by 


various kinds of lealitarians and weaklings ex- 
erts a bad influence upon them. It must cease. 
The workers must be taught to use all kinds of 
successful tactics, whether these have been sanc- 
tioned by the ruling class or not. Had the work- 
ers awaited legal permission they never would 
have built up their labor unions, as these or- 
ganizations and their fighting tactics have always 
been illegal and have been developed in the face 
of most drastic governmental persecution. For 
the labor unions to become legal would be for 
them to commit suicide. All laws calculated to 
hinder their growth and activities have been made 
only to be broken. A vigorous campaign must be 
waged in the unions to apprise the workers of 
this fact. 
Overtime, Fast Working and Piece Work 

These three factors, by increasing the army of 
the unemployed, are very detrimental to the labor 
movement. They must all three be abolished. The 
workers must refuse to work overtime and by 
the piece. They must also give up their present 
rapid rate of work, and, by systematically sabot- 
ing their work, turn out as little as possible of it. 
This slowing down of production will have the 
same effect as a shortening of the working day. 
It will provide employment for thousands of work- 
ers now unemployed and will place the whole 
working class in a much better position to enforce 
their demands upon their employers, 

The Unions and Politics 

(42) A word of caution on this point: The 
syndicalists in the United States have ahead of 
them a long and hard fight with the politicians for 
the control of the labor movement. They run but 
one serious danger in this fight, and that is that 
their hatred for the politicians may lead them to 
write anti-political clauses into the preambles and 
constitution of the unions under their control. 

In the foregoing pages only the more important 
evils afflicting American labor unionism have been 
gone into and their remedies indicated. Lack of 
space forbids the discussion of the many minor 
ones with which it bristles. But the rebel worker, 
in his task of putting the American labor move- 
ment upon a syndicalist basis, will have no diffi- 
culty in recognizing them and their antidotes when 
he encounters them. 


(43) To revolutionize the American labor move- 
ment, syndicalists must follow the course taken 
by successful syndicalists the world over: viz., 
develop the existing unions and organize unions 
for those workers for whom at present none exist. 
The natural course of evolution for a labor move- 
ment—even as for individual workers—is grad- 
ually from the conservative to the revolutionary. 
Syndicalists are natural educators and leaders of 
the working class and by actively participating in 
the labor movement they can greatly hasten this 
evolution. They can best make their influence felt 
upon the labor movement thru the medium of the 
organized militant minority. 


The Militant Minority 


In every group of human beings, be it Y. W. 
Cc. A. A. F. of L., M. & M., Salvation Army or 
what not, there are to be found a certain few in- 
dividuals who exercise a great influence over the 
thoughts and actions of the rest of the mass of 
individuals composing the group. They are the 
directing forces of these groups—the sluggish 
mass simply following their lead. They are 
natural leaders and maintain their leadership thru 
their superior intellect, energy, courage, cunning, 
organizing ability, oratorical power etc., as the 
case may be. They are militant minorities. 


(44) The labor movement, owing to its peculiar 
nature, is especially fertile in and responsive to 
the efforts of militant minorities of various sorts, 
such as syndicalists, anarchists, socialists, craft 
unionists, clericals etc., who are each striving to 
control it for their own ends. All over the world 
it will be found following the lead of one or more 
of these militant minorities. The most potent 
of all the militant minorities in the labor move- 
ment are the syndicalists, whose vigorous phil- 
osophy, ethics and tactics—which are those par 
excellence of the labor movement—coupled with 
their unflagging energy and courage, born of the 
revolution, make them invincible in the struggle 
between the various militant minorities for the 
control of the labor movement. Scattered thru 
conservative unions, they simply compel the great 
mass of workers into action and to become revo- 
lutionary, in spite of the contrary efforts of other 
militant minorities. It was for the syndicalist 
militants that the term “militant minority’ was 
coined, and it is ordinarily applied solely to them 
—a somewhat incorrect usage, which, however, 
will henceforth! be complied with in this pamphlet. 


The Militant Minority In the United States 
(45) The militant minority, which is such 
potent factor in the French labor movement, is 
utterly disorganized in the American labor move- 
ment. Even its existence as a factor in the labor 
movement—to say nothing of its potentialities— 
is unsuspected by all save a comparatively few 
observers. This state of affairs is directly due to 

the I. W. W. 


The Syndicalist League of North America 


(46) The Syndicalist League of North America 
is an organization of syndicalists, formed for the 
purpose of effectively propagating syndicalist 
tactics, principles etc. among all groups of or- 
ganized and unorganized workers. It is not 4 
labor union and it does not allow its branches to 
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affiliate with labor unions. It is simply an educa- 
tional league with the task of educating the labor 
movement to syndicalism. 


(47) The syndicalist League of North America 
is demonstrating that the American labor move- 
ment is ripe for a revolution and that the con- 
servative forces opposed to this revolution are 
seemingly strong only because they have had no 
opposition. It is making them crumble before 
the attacks of the militant minority, organized 
and conscious of its strength. 

All workingmen interested in this movement 
to place the American labor movement upon a 
syndicalist basis can secure full information re- 
garding the Syndicalist League of North America 
by communicating with W. Z. Foster, Secretary of 
the Syndicalist League of North America, 1000 
South Paulina Street, Chicago. 

Mr. Foster is wrong in his statements, in his 
premises, in his reasoning and in his conclusions. 
But that isn’t the point. The point is that thou- 
sands upon thousands of men don’t know that he 
is wrong; they believe that he is right and they 
are following his leadership and the leadership 
of men of his type. 


What are you and I going to do about it? Get 
angry and excited? Perhaps for a few minutes. 
Then what? We are going to study the facts 
courageously and honestly. We must and we will 
put ourselves in position to see the problems from 
the laboring man’s viewpoint and from that 
point work harmoniously with him. We must 
counsel together. Is this a matter where law- 
yers of the largest training and best experience 
are needed? Yes, but not simply because they 
are lawyers. Rather because with the training 
and experience they have had they can help con- 
structively to solve the problem. The world 
war is over? Not yet. The war which Ger- 
many started is over, but this war is just begun. 
It will be largely a volunteer army. Will you 
enlist? If so, when? It is your fight and my 
fight. 

The better element of humanity, I care not 
what his job may be, is with us. We must be 
able to recognize each other. The working ranks 
teem with men of as high ideals as our own, and 
with men of even more intense patriotism than 
we. They have proved it. Let us get together. 





Western Forestry-Conservationists Convene 


(Concluded from Page 58) 


to decide along what lines its work would be ex- 
tended. Altho a member of the National associa- 
tion, it has had to look after national matters hav- 
ing a bearing on timber. The trustees without a 
meeting of association members decided on its 
course, as explained in a report which he made, as 
follows: 

At a meeting of the trustees held last July 25 a plan 
for reérganizing the association, or rather providing 
more machinery for its work, was approved subject to 
ratification by the present meeting. The plan contem- 
ang (a) tage oman | for looking after national work 

Mr. Allen devoting necessary time to such work; 

i} “looking after fire work and local legislative matters, 
under the direction of Mr. Chapman; (c) increasing 
the force of the Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation by three men and one or two stenographers, 
total force being four men and two or three 
stenographers; (d) raising funds for the association to 
amount of approximately $25,000 yearly, this to come 
from local associations supplemented by contributions 
from larger timber owners and others. 


The committee further said: 


The plan recognizes that from the inception of fire 
protection work the tendency has been to consolidate 
and eliminate all organizations not absolutely essential. 

his is another step toward consolidation. It is be- 
lieved the Western Forestry & Conservation Association 
can, and should, act as the clearing house for all 
associations in the Northwest engaged in forest protec- 
tion, handle their publicity, employ experts to study 
the needs of locals and do away with the necessity for 
maintaining other active organizations for other than 
patrol and fire fighting. 

We believe the national work should by all means be 
kept up, and that certain large owners should be willing 
to contribute annually in addition to paying their 
fire costs in order that funds be available for this 
work. It is not felt advisable to recommend addi- 
tional asssessments on locals for maintenance of the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association as many 
small owners feel they are not interested in national 
work, but we do feel that all organized patrols should 
assist to the extent that certain associations are now 
assisting. 

Mr. Humiston said he would pledge the support 
of the four fire fighting organizations of the Inland 
Empire in support of the plan. The report was 
approved by other members, and unanimously 


adopted. 
Recommendations of Resolutions Committee 


Mr. Humiston presented the report of the resolu- 
tions committee, which was approved. It embraced 
an expression of further support of the Federal and 
State governments in the forest protection work, and 
that adequate funds be provided by State legisla- 
tures. The weather bureau’s help was commended. 
Greater enforcement of fire laws was urged by 
States and communities. Airplane patrols were 
commended, and the War Department was urged to 
extend the work. The Government’s efforts in de- 
veloping wireless telephones were approved. Log- 
gers are urged to be more careful in preventing 
fires. The Forest Service’s work was pointed out 
as being most valuable in fire protection work and 
the Government was urged to train troops for sum- 
mer fire work. Regarding reforestation it was 
stated that private owners should not be asked to 
do this, but that the Government and all interests 
should labor in harmony. Col. Graves’ forestry 
plan was strongly approved, and the chairman was 
asked to appoint a permanent committee to assist 
Col. Graves in working out his plan. 

Another resolution called for amplification of the 
work and extension of the field covered by the as- 
sociation and expressed the need for a central 
agency to act for all organizations in matters of 
national importance, disseminate information and 
maintain a corps of specialists to work out im- 
provements which will benefit all agencies. 

State and Federal appropriations were requested 
to enable the State experiment stations to carry on 
investigations of methods of insect control, and leg- 
islation such as is now pending in Congress, to pro- 
vide for exchange of privately owned cut-over lands 





adjacent to national forests for national forest 
stumpage of equal value, was endorsed. It was 
further urged that any legislation looking to ex- 
change of cut-over land for Forest Service products 
contain the following provisions: 

First, that the transaction be simplified in every way 
consistent with good business practice; second, that 
certificates issued by the Government in payment for 
land be made as negotiable as a bank check or note; 
third, that such certificates be issued in denominations 
as low as $250 on request ; fourth, that certificates be 
received at par by the Forest Service in connection with 
any money transaction with said service ; fifth, that the 
use of such certificates be limited to transactions with- 
in the same State as that in which the exchanged land 
is located ; sixth, that provision be made whereby coun- 
ties and States will not be penalized thru such trans- 
actions but will receive their usual percentages of re- 
ceipts from forest resources disposed of under this or 


any other plan. 
Election of Officers 


The nominating committee’s report as follows, 
was adopted: 
President—A. L. Flewelling, Spokane, Wash. 


Vice presidents—W. W. Wheeler, omer G. B. 
McLeod, Oregon ; E. G. Omes, Washington ; W. Laird, 
Idaho ; ‘Kenneth Ross, Montana. 


0 Secretary-treasurer—George M. Cornwall, Portland, 
re. 


Trustees—C, Stowell Smith, California; R. M. Fox, 
Oregon ; George 8. Long, Washington; T. J. Humbird, 
Idaho; W. R. Ballord, Montana. 

Judge Flewelling, who has been president since 
the organization of the association, said he came to 
the meeting with the idea of not accepting the 
presidency again, as it had become a sort of a 
‘family inheritance,’’ but if the association de- 
sired it, he would continue, and it did. This con- 
cluded a very constructive meeting. 





PREVENTING KILN CHECKING OF PANELS 


Mapison, Wis., Oct. 13.—An automatic method 
of insuring the proper moisture content in dried 
panels is proposed by the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory. This is what may be called 
the ‘‘maximum humidity method,’’ in which the 
relative humidity of the air in the kiln or drying 
room is regulated so as to remain at the highest 
level which will permit the wood to dry to the de- 
sired degree (and no further) in a reasonable length 
of time. By this method the checking of face 
veneer is also prevented. 

The maximum humidity method, the laboratory 
points out, lends itself to the most convenient and 
economical handling of the panel drying operation. 
As there is little danger of the stock over drying 
it may be left in the drying chamber for any rea- 
sonable length of time beyond the minimum re- 
quired. Thus, thin panels and thick panels may 
be taken from the press and be placed in the kiln 
at the same time, even tho the thin panels dry 
much more quickly. 

For panels made up of normally dry veneer, a 
kiln temperature of 120° F. thruout the drying 
period is recommended as a good schedule to fol- 
low. If with this temperature the humidity is main- 
tained at 46 percent, the panels will come uni- 
formly to a final moisture content of about 8 per- 
cent within a reasonable drying period. If the 
same temperature is used and the humidity is main- 
tained at 57 percent, the panels will not dry appre- 
ciably below 10 percent. 





THE GREAT Hog Island ship yard has just hung 
up a world’s record that probably never will 
broken. When the Government accepted the cargo 
carrier Nobles the yard had turned out over fifty 
ships with a total tonnage of 391,250 dead weight 
and had launched its sixtieth ship, all within ten 
months, far surpassing anything ever done by any 
ship yard in the world. 
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New Mill 
Begins 
Operation 


Our saw mill plant at Bonner was 
completely destroyed by fire on 
January 16th, 1919. We had just 
succeeded in thoroughly overhauling 
the plant and were starting manufac- 
turing operations with the hopes of 
accumulating a general stock of 
lumber for shipment throughout the 
year, as our stocks had run down 
considerably during the war period. 


The lumber on hand at the time 
of the fire has all been shipped out, 
which leaves us in no position to take 
care of immediate requirements for 
the trade that we have established. 


We have now, however, com- 
pleted the construction of the new 
saw mill on the site of the old plant 
and will be operating at full capacity 
from now on so that during the win- 
ter months we will accumulate a 
large stock of assorted items in 


Western 


and will be able to take care of our trade 
again in the early spring of 1920. 


The new mill consists of three double 
cutting band saws and is thoroughly 
equipped with up-to-date machinery in 
every respect. One shift only will be 
operated for a short time and just as soon 
as possible a night shift will be added to 
operate throughout the winter; this 
give us a daily capacity of four hundred 
thousand feet or more. 


During the period that we have been 
unable to saw any lumber we have con- 
tinued our logging operations and now 
have a stock of logs.on hand amountin 
to approximatel million feet, an 
preliminary wor a: the woods has been 
carried to a point that has opened up the 
timber bodies for continued logging for at 
least one year. This should assure us of a 
full. supply of logs for active sawing and 
our old friends can rest assured that we 
will be able to take care of their require- 
ments in our line at the earliest date that 
weather conditions will permit of the 
proper seasoning of the new stocks. 


F y-2mces 
Copper Mining 
Lumber Company 


Department. 


Bonner, Montana 
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Pacific Coast 
Products 


We are the Eastern Representa- 
tives of the Willapa Lumber Com- 
pany of Raymond, Washington, 
manufacturing and specializing in 
Spruce, Fir, Idaho and Soft West- 
ern White Pine, and various Coast 
products, in addition to selling the 
products of our own six hardwood 
mills. 


Babcock 
Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BRANCH SALES OPFICES: 

43 Wall St., New York City 

1684 McCormick Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


115 Adelaide Ave., 
Providence, BR. I. 


468 Alexander 8 
Rochester, N. Y. 


1629 Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dime Savings Bank Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 
743 ee Grove Ave., 
South Bend, Ind. 
Johnstown, Pa, 











Lumber 


ellow Pine 





Timbers 
Ties and 
Rallroad and Piling 





Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL 
Konnarock, Va. 


North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Right Now’s Your 
Opportunity 


to clinch the ‘ 
farmer trade in 
your communi- 
ty by rendering 
them a special 
service through 
installing a 


Monarch 
Meal and 


Feed Mill 


The farmers will soon be wanting their oats, rye, corn, 
buckwheat, etc., ground and here's your opportunity to 
increase your lumber business by attracting new people 
into your yard. Occasionally you'll sell one of our mills 
outright and make another good profit. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

































Write for particulars today. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., 


P.O. Box 461 
MUNCY, PA. 


Mee 
i make U f 
COTS and CAMP FURNITURE 
also 


Tents, Awnings, Covers, Leggins, Carpenters’ Aprons. 
Four Factories. Write for prices. Prompt Shipments. 

















Tucker Duck & Rubber Co.. Ft. Smith. Ark. 





Retailers Report Healthy Conditions and Optimistic Outlook 


(Concluded from front page) 


eyes of the consuming public is directly responsible for 
all the high prices. To illustrate: I have recently 
discussed the matter of prices with various consumers, 
trying to disprove the common opinion that retailers 
are profiteering on the present high prices of lumber. 
One customer was simply shocked when I told him that 
we were paying $83 for B&better flooring and selling 
the same grade for’$85. Of course you understand that 
this was possible only because we have in our bins 
flooring that was purchased at the low price level. I 
have just been revising retail prices at some of our 
yards that were selling B&better at $85 when it was 
costing us $86, yet the general consuming public thinks 
that we are profiteers charging exorbitant prices for 
our commodities. 

I favor some sort of legislation authorizing the Gov- 
ernment to appoint a commission to investigate and 
ascertain a basis on which commodities may be handled 
at a reasonable profit, and let the public know what 
that basis of profit is. Then any dealer who exceeds 
that rate of profit should be punished by law. * * * 
I am convinced that we should have some public basis 
for confidence between the distributers and the con- 
sumers of merchandise, and let the latter know exactly 
why prices are as high as they are. The belief on the 
part of the consuming public that we are profiteering 
is doing more to hold back business than the actual 
prevailing prices of building materials. If prospective 
builders and the public in general could be convinced 
that present prices are justified and quit discussing 
the subject business would readily get on a normal 
basis.—J. W. TRIESCHMANN, general manager East 
Arkansas Lumber Co. 


Says Substitutes Displace Wood Shingles 


StTanrorp, ILL.—Actual volume of material handled 
thus far this year is smaller than last year, tho in 
dollars it is more. Trade shows no new features, 
except the trend to prepared shingles in place of wood 
shingles. Farmers are erecting out buildings only. 
Hardly any town business has developed aside from 
overhauling, modernizing and porch building. There 
would have been more building undertaken in town had 
we been able to give positive assurance of prompt 
delivery of material. The amount of postponed building 
that may be considered prospective for next season is 
greater than we have previously known. As regards 
legislation we would welcome some respite from the 
constant intermeddling and agitation, which to date 
certainly has not lowered prices nor improved trans- 
portation.—KaMPpH & MuRPHY, 





Business Consists Mostly of Repair Work 


Doster, MicH.—My volume of busines thus far this 
year is about 60 percent of that of same period last 
year, and it has consisted mostly of repair work. 
Crops are only fair. Collections good. We have had 
trouble in getting prompt shipments of materials or- 
dered from the manufacturers, Our stock is about the 
same size as usually carried at this season. Outlook 
for business is fair. There has been too much legisla- 
tion affecting business.—Grorecr J. Doster. 


Farmers Are Building and Repairing 


BLISSFIELD, MICH.—Volume of business is larger 
than a year ago. Crops are fair and farmers are 
making some improvements in the way of new buildings 
and repairs. There is also some building in town. 
Collections are about as usual. I have had plenty of 
trouble in securing shipment of materials ordered. 
My stock is smaller than usual at this time of year. 
The outlook for the lumber trade and for general 
business is good.— JAMES ForsyYTHR. 


Labor Shortage Hampers Building 

FISHER, ILL.—Measured in money my sales this year 
have exceeded any previous year’s. Crop conditions are 
fair; corn of fine quality and fair yield. On account 
of shortage. of farm labor and the high wages prevail- 
ing, the farmers are not able to do as much repair 
work as they would like to do. Some business and 
public structures are being erected in the towns of this 
section, Collections are the best I have ever known. 
Inability to secure delivery of material ordered is a 
serious handicap. For that reason my stock of some 
items is considerably smaller than usual. I think less 
legislation, fewer investigations and more labor and 
common sense would be helpful.—J. E. McJ1LtTon. 


Crop Failure Slackens Building Activity 


Norwicu, Kan.—Business to date this year is of 
about the same volume as for the same time last year, 
but will be less in future on account of dry weather 
and short crop. Prices of farm products are very good, 
but there are not much to sell. Crops promsied well 
but were ruined in a very few days, and putting in the 
new crop is very difficult on-account of having had no 
rain since June 1. The farmers are doing just enough 
building and repairing to “get by,’ and there is not 
much building going on in town. Collections are very 
fair considering the conditions. Shipments are very 
slow and we are obliged to anticipate wants too far 
ahead. Our stock is about normal for this season. 
We always advertise some, and the duller the trade 
situation becomes the more we try to advertise. The 
outlook for future busines is just fair. The best State 
or national “legislation” that can “happen to us” is to 
have a good, big crop. Farmers stand the advanced 
prices when they are receiving good prices for their 
products. 

I think that the automobile has taken out of the 
country too much money that should have been put into 
betterments such as houses, barns, sheds for stock and 
machinery, fences etc. The cost of living tho high is 


not noticed in the country and small towns as it is in 
the cities, tho there is some kicking about the prices 
and poor quality of clothing and shoes, I believe if 
everyone will produce as much as possible and then sit 
steady and not rock the boat prices will become ad- 
justed on a stable basis that will be somewhat above 
prewar prices, which I believe were too low to stand the 
strain. —A. O. HUNTER LUMBER Co. 


Dealer’s Enterprise Started Building Boom 

Wavupun, W1s.—To help overcome the local housing 
shortage, and to stimulate building, last spring we 
erected six residences, which we have since offered for 
sale. This had a tendency to stimulate business and a 
good many people came to us with their inquiries and 
proceeded to build, resulting in the erection of about 
forty residences in Waupun this year. Therefore our 
city trade has been above normal, but our farm trade 
has been at least 60 percent below normal. This is 
due not to short crops or lack of money by the farmers, 
but because the labor shortage has made it hard for 
the farmers to keep up with their regular work, to say 
nothing of erecting new buildings or making repairs. 
We have not experienced any serious trouble in obtain- 
ing northern hemlock or pine stocks, but our great 
difficulty has been in securing southern pine and fir 
uppers. Therefore our stock of finish is below normal, 
while our hemlock stocks are up to average. Tho our 
outstanding accounts have been exceptionally large 
because of the prevailing prices collections have been 
very easily made, evidencing the prosperity existing in 
this locality. The outlook is very bright ; we are doing 
considerable figuring now for winter delivery, and look 
for favorable conditions thruout next year.—I. J. Ross- 
MAN, secretary-treasurer Loomans-Rossman Lumber Co. 


Poor Cotton Crop Limits New Building 


San ANTONIO, Tex.—Figured in dollars business in 
our territory has been considerably larger this year 
than for the preceding two or three years, but the 
quantity of material consumed has hardly been as large. 
The class of material used has not differed much from 
normal; possibly more tile and cement have been sold 
than formerly. 

Cotton crop conditions in southern Texas are the 
poorest we have known in 25 years’ experience—and 
cotton is our “money crop.” Corn, maize and hay crops 
were much better than usual. Because of the unfavor- 
able cotton crop conditions farmers are disinclined to 
erect new houses or other buildings. There is the 
usual amount of repair work. Very few public or 
business structures in the country towns of our section 
are contemplated. Collections will be very much below 
normal. 4 

We have had the usual trouble in getting promptly 
filled our orders for such material as we needed. This 
condition, however, is improving as the mills seem now 
to be able to fill orders with reasonable promptness. 
Our stocks are about normal. There is a feeling that 
lumber is too high, and labor conditions are bad, all of 
which is retarding business very much. We do not 
expect to be in the market for any considerable amount 
of material in the near future, 

As to legislation: If our Government would pass 
adequate laws which would prevent anyone from 
preaching treason either from the platform or thru 
the prints, with penalty of deportation for aliens doing 
so, our labor troubles would largely cease and we could 
hope for normal conditions within a reasonable time.— 
GeorGcn C. VAUGHAN, president Alamo Lumber Co. 


Retailer Builds Houses for Rental or Sale 


New Lonpon, Wis.—Our business has been very 
good, showing about 25 percent gain over last year. 
There has been some building of homes in town, and 
considerable repair work by the farmers. 

Last winter and spring we inaugurated a plan.of 
advertising which included space in both local papers, 
a mailing list, and a column of “Mayo’s Comments,” 
using all the good things we could get hold of, including 
the few we could think of ourselves, covering the idea 
of “better built homes” and of home owning. We 
backed this by putting up four or five houses ourselves. 
We are now heginning to cash in on the campaign by 
furnishing thru our own and the homes we are building 
for others all the work our local men can do, and 
have several houses to start with next spring. We 
keep right on and it inspires confidence in others. We 
have no trouble in renting or selling all the houses 
we can put up. 

Collections are good. Have experienced much delay 
in securing shipments of materials ordered from the 
manufacturers. In our opinion the business outlook 
is good. The main need is stabilization of the lumber 
market so we will know what to figure on in making 
estimates and contracts.—A. M. Mayo & Co. 





Farmers Are Building Better Homes 


WALLIS, TEX.—Business thus far this year is about 
even with that of last year. Cotton will make only 
about 30 percent of a normal crop; corn 100 percent ; 
prices are about the same as last year. Farmers are 
building better homes and making other improvements. 
There is not much town building except of homes. 
Collections this fall are about 50 percent short com- 
pared with the preceding two years. We experience 
difficulty in secnring prompt shipments from the mills, 
usually 25 to 30 percent loaded in bad order gars. Our 
stock is about normal. We are doing some advertising 
but are not encouraging those without funds to build. 
We look for a falling off in business in this territory 
from now on until another crop is made.—WALLIS 
LuMBER Co. 
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THE QUEST FOR WALNUT DURING THE WAR 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 13.—One of the great ro- 
mances of the war, second only in human interest 
to the fighting in France, was the quest for wal- 
nut. ‘This is revealed in the report of Marvin E. 
Singleton, who was ordnance district chief of the 
St. Louis Ordnance District. Mr. Singleton was 
appointed July 29, 1918, and his district com- 
prised the States of Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, Washington, Ore- 
gon, California and Southern Illinois. 

The chapter on ‘‘The Walnut for War,’?’ tells of 
the production and the difficulties in locating the 
stock, and is highly interesting. The chapter fol- 
lows: 


The central western States furnished the greater part 
of the black walnut stocks for the manufacture of 
American rifle stocks, hand guard blanks and airplane 
propellers. Outside of the St. Louis district this par- 
ticular part of the work is hardly appreciated. The St. 
Louis district produced approximately 30,000,000 feet 
of black walnut logs, fabricated into gun stocks. This 
means that there were black walnut stocks and hand 
guards for every rifle that could be produced within 
the period laid down by the Ordnance Department 
program. 

Walnut trees do not grow in forests. They are scat- 
tered trees, growing in small farm lots and ——- 
ranging from six to bendy trees in a group. hey are 
scattered along country lanes and in out of the way 
places. To locate and secure these trees means an 
effort beyond realization to the uninitiated. 

he Ordnance Department, St. Louis district office, 
had as many as fifty employees engaged in the work 
of finding trees at one time. Many of these men were 
younger officers and men who were experienced in 

















The accompanying illustration shows an elevator 
designed to raise long lengths of lumber to the 
roof of the building under construction. The 
lumber is placed on the platform (which in this 
illustration is shown at a height of about 14 
feet above the ground) which is then elevated 


to the roof. By placing the platform at an 
angle, the lumber is discharged automatically 
as soon as the elevator reaches the roof, thus 
permitting the operator to lower it at once 
without the necessity of waiting for the work- 
men to unload it. 





forestry. They were provided with automobiles and 

were assigned to the different contractors who were 

= black walnut gun stocks and hand guard 
anks. 

These men necessarily experienced many vicissitudes 
ranging all the way from sleeping in a hay mow in a 
barn loft to the luxuries of the Fred Harvey Mission 
Hotel. Their troubles and hindrances were many. 
They ran into the black, waxy gumbo mud which clung 
to them tighter than a long-lost brother. They found 
sand hub deep in hundreds of western roads. They 
ran their machines over the raw prairies of the real 
West and over the best roads that engineering skill 
has been able to produce. 

In brief they were hitting the trail from the Colum- 
bian Highway of Oregon to the bottom land mud of the 
St. Francis of Arkansas. Many times. they were far, 
far from the next meal. Times without number their 
machines were stuck in the sand or the mud. When 
this happened there was a long walk to the nearest 
farmhouse and an appeal to the farmer’s hospitality 
for a lift with his mules, a meal and a bed. Missouri 
and certain adjoining States are the chosen habitat of 
the mule, rather than the automobile. Ordnance men 
learned that the mule cared not for the automobile. 
He looked upon it with mingled terror and contempt 
and sometimes the farmer and the ordnance hunter 
of trees had grave difficulty in persuading the mules 
that it was their patriotic duty to drag from the mud 
the half buried automobile. There were scenes both 
painful and amusing to recall where the machine some- 
times stayed in the mud another day until an adjoining 
farmer heard of the difficulty and came with a most 
sophisticated team of horses or a more indifferent yoke 
of oxen and saved the day. 


The walnut hunters found the bulk of black walnut 
logs from which the gunstocks were made in farm lots 
or along the creeks. ‘Those in the farm lots had been 
planted about the time of the Mexican War, when 
Doniphan’s men were coming back from the Land of 
the Eagle and the Serpent. Those along the creek 
banks had been planted by the woodpeckers or the gray 
and red squirrels. 

When the early American settler came he followed 
the meander of the streams. He camped at the creek 
side at night. Possibly many of the walnut stocks 
that were fitted on the rifles of America owe their 
existence to the fact that some early settler left seed 
from which many of these waterside tree clumps sprang. 
The squirrel raiding the nuts in the farm lot did his 
part. 

It is not generally known that in 1913-14 the walnut 
timber industry of the United States was at a pinnacle. 
Quality, grades and prices were such that the business 
was very prosperous. Germany was busy even at that 
date, preparing, getting in readiness. German money 
was buying up all the black walnut that was being 
produced by our walnut lumber mills in America. The 
remotest parts of the United States were feeling 
Germany’s preparations without realization of what it 
would mean. 

One of the romances of the war was the development 
of unexpected sources of supply. The central West was 
fine-tooth combed to this end, few promising trees 
escaping scrutiny. At the end of the struggle the 
production not only sufficed for the present needs, but 
was adequate had the war gone on for five years more, 
to place a rifle stock in the hands of every American 
who would have been called upon to carry a rifle and 
to meet the similar needs of our Allies. 


A Touch of Sentiment 


There was a touch of sentiment in this black walnut 
hunting. There is the incident of the little woman 
in Pike County, Missouri, whose father’s grandfather 
had planted two rows of walnut trees. One to the 
north of his cabin sheltered him from the cold blasts 
of winter. The other to the south protected his cabin 
from the rays of the summer sun. 

The Pike County widow was finally prevailed upon to 
sell the trees to a Government buyer. To lessen the 
grief over the desolation to be wrought upon the 
ancestral walnuts she made an arrangement with the 
buyer that she was to be paid for the trees as they were 
removed and with the money she was to pay for an 
automobile. She insisted that she would want fre- 
quently to escape from the scene of stumps and tops. 
The automobile was bought and paid for by a note for 
$1,080. The note was to be met with the proceeds. 

Then came the’ armistice with the walnuts still 
standing and no further need for timber. What was 
to be done about the little Pike County widow and her 
automobile? 

This whole matter was gravely discussed at a repre- 
sentative meeting of the war contractors of the district 
to whom G. H. Derr, assistant director of munitions, 
presented the humble problem and asked for advice and 
guidance. 

The Ordnance Department was committed to $1,200 
and by reason of the Government having directed that 
no more timber be cut the transaction could not be 
earried out. And how was the widow to bey for her 
automobile? The chivalry of Michigan and Louisiana 
combined in a resolution urging to see to it that the 
trees be left standing and the automobile be thrown in 
to sweeten the transaction. 


The hunt for and selection of black walnut timber 
brought home to every little crossroads community, 
every village, every little country church and school- 
house thruout the central western States the necessities 
of the Government in the matter of walnut timber. 
Every walnut tree was a silent messenger for Uncle 
Sam in the remotest parts of the country. It an- 
nounced that a war was on and that it must be won. 
Every little farmer lad and every school boy was a 
hunter for Uncle Sam, finding and locating the black 
walnut logs of America. Doctors, ministers, farmers, 
bare-legged school boys, bee hunters, “sand diggers,” 
merchants, all were scouts representing the Ordnance 
Department in the location of these walnut trees. 


It was by no means unusual for the St. Louis office 
to receive communications from the great area covered 
by the six great States in which the walnut was secured, 
pointing out and describing the location of a group of 
walnut trees, sometimes only two, sometimes thirty or 
more. 

One communication on file recites the fact that there 
were twenty-two splendid black walnut trees, located 
on the northwest quarter of Section 32, Township 64, 
Range 186, owned by John H. Smith, and located eleven 
miles northwest of maha, Neb. This letter illustrated 
what was going on from week to week. The entire 
central West was contributing energy, effort, and 
walnut logs to the Ordance Department for the Ameri- 
can cause. It was thus that America mobilized walnut 
for war. 

After all the difficulties of finding and buying. the 
timber had been overcome, there were still many 
obstacles in the way. Tools had to be procured, motor 
trucks and other equipment for cutting and hauling the 
logs to the railway had to be found and brought to the 
scene, Usually the logs were a great distance from 
any railway, necessitating a long haul. Often, because 
of the condition of roads, some localities having no 
roads at-all, it was necessary to make a detour of 
possibly forty miles to move the logs to a railroad 
station that was no more than twelye miles from where 
they were cut as the crow flies. 

The walnut timber that has been cut will improve 
from year to year. After all the Government needs 
have been supplied it is predicted that a revival of the 
use of walnut furniture will characterize the American 
homes of the future. The time is not far distant 
when walnut wood will be restored to home use either 
in the form of veneer or solid lumber. Its restoration 
will carry with it a curious reminder of the unique field 
of ordnance endeavor. 





PLANS INDUSTRIAL AND CIVIC IMPROVEMENTS * 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 14.—Expansion of the 
improvement plans of the Lunkenheimer Co., of this 
city, originally announced in July, reveal one of 
the most important industrial and civie improve- 
ments of the year. It is announced that the com- 
pany proposes to spend about $2,500,000 on the 
construction of factory buildings for the new plant, 
and about $3,500,000 on community work, consist- 


ing of 1,200 homes for the employees of the com- 
pany, modern in every detail and which they are to 
have the privilege to buy at cost or to rent on a 
cost basis. There also will be constructed play- 
grounds, recreation halls, lunch hall, gymnasium, 
auditorium with moving picture equipment, and 
other means of entertainment and insfruction. The 
estimates above given are largely tentative, and the 
actual expenditures for land and buildings may far 
exceed $6,000,000. 
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Rotary Cut 
Northern 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers 
who insist on having high quality ‘veneers should 


send us their orders. We are specialists in Northern 
Veneers. 

We also manufacture Northern Pin . Hi 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, La ond ee which 


we ship. in straight and ixed with 
our “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech Gr Birch 


ring. 
Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago office: 812 Monadnock Block. 








William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 


’ 
| “at TIMBERS 
For all kinds of Construction purposes. 


Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


| " PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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[ALEXANDER BROS., Belzoni, Miss. | 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Hardwood Lumber 


Specialty: Band Sawn Quartered Oak and Gum. 
Also Ash, Elm, Cypress and Cottonwood. 


Mills at Memphis and Belzoni. 









Sales Office at Belzoni. 








Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers “ ,Series 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chirage 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
lled facilities f tiating ocean freight contracts 
pe ciactin aulcbas. aah iain seaboard. We handle 
all classes of cargo and have Special Department handling 
Export Lumber Shipments. 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 








Page & Jones, Mobile,Ala., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, ‘“‘PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


-~>Try Us Now 


on the following big value woods. Our prices 
may interest you. Let us quote you. 











2008 
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"T! foreeee =: "0/4 
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. 2 C. & B.400,000’ 
, 150,000’ - 


No. 3 Com.. 
40,000’ 


- 3 Com... 
The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 
g BAY CITY, MICH. 
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No. 3 Com. ..300,000’ 
16/4 No. | C. & B. 10,000’ 











TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 








The Cleveland-Clifs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hemlock *, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 








Bradley, Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
¢ ¢ Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 


12-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


Von Platen Lumber Company 








Tell Us Your Needs in 

4-4 Go. 1 Common and Better 
6-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No, 1 Common and Better 








Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 





LUMBER NEWS FROM THE INLAND EMPIRE 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 11.—Speaking before the lum- 
bermen of the Inland Empire at a large meeting at the 
Davenport Hotel Maj. D. T. Mason, representing the 
bureau of internal revenue, explained the income tax 
questionnaire which has been sent out to all lumber- 
men. ‘The questionnaire has been prepared for the 
purpose of determining tax valuations and many details 
of the pamphlet have needed explanation. A second 
meeting will be held in Spokane Dec. 3-6, 

“The questionnaire is intended to establish a per- 
manent fair estimate on the taxable valuation of tim- 
ber property, standing timber and equipment, making 
allowance for depletion and depreciation,” said Maj. 
Mason. “The work of filling out the questionnaire will 
require a great deal of labor and will entail some ex- 
pense, but it will finally dispose of the problems of the 
income tax valuations. 

“In addition it will force the lumberman to look into 
some problems he has never before regarded, and I 
believe it will increase the efficiency of the industry. 
It will necessitate the keeping of more accuraté records 
of costs and expenditures and other records and the 
man who has been in the habit of keeping his records 
on the backs of envelopes will now find his efficiency 
increased. It is the object of the bureau to secure 
the full observance of the law, and the protection of 
the taxpayer and the Government, 

“What must be sought above all things is the actual 
value of the property. These figures are not being 
gathered merely for income tax purposes. They will 
hold good also in computing inheritance and corpora- 
tion stock taxes. Where a high valuation may be favor- 
able to the owner in fixing one of these taxes it may 
be just as unfavorable in computing another tax.” 
Maj. Mason went from here to Seattle. 


Coeur d’Alene Miners’ Strike Falls 


Of particular interest to the lumbermen of this dis- 
trict was the announcement that the strike had been 
called off at all the mines and mills of the Ceur d’Alene 
mining district in northern Idaho. All mines will 
resume operations just as rapidly as men can be 
secured. The policy of the operators with reference 
to the strikers has not yet been announced but it is 
understood that all will be given employment with the 
probable exception of the small radical element which 
is regarded as responsible for calling and maintaining 
the strike. 

That the proposed memorial auditorium in Spokane 
ought to accommodate 8,000 to 10,000 persons, because 
of its service to such a large outside district as well as 
to people of the city, is the advice of David Varon, 
noted New York architect and planner, in a letter to 
the Spokane building committee. Spokane is planning 
to raise funds for a municipal auditorium. 


Box Factory Adds New Planing Mill 


“The addition of the new planing mill to the Hedlund 
Box Factory is of singular importance to the city of 
Spokane, for it is one of the most modern in Spokane 
and it will do a national business,” stated F. J. Walker, 
chairman of the industrial committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce, this morning. ‘The factory occupies a new 
building and does a work entirely different from the 
box factory. The power for the planing mill is 
furnished entirely by electric motors, a distinctive 
feature. Located in the heart of a vast field of small 
lumber producing valleys, the mill is bringing trade 
into Spokane and helping to build up the city.” 


Logging Camp Sustains $10,000 Fire Loss 


The Boro logging camp on Pine Creek, near Kellogg, 
Idaho, was completely destroyed by fire a few weeks 
ago. The loss is estimated at about $10,000. Frank 
Boro and his sons, William and Walter Boro, have 
been operating this camp for about two years and they 
had expected to finish their work in that vicinity 
within a short time. 

According to announcement made at the district 
headquarters at Missoula the Bear Creek and Elk Sum- 
mit districts of the Selway forest have been trans- 
ferred to the Bitter Root, in order that protective 
administration can be better handled from the Montana 
side of the region, which is more accessible. Super- 
visor W. W. White, of the Bitter Root forest, will have 
charge of the new region. 

Word from Riverside, Wash., says the first carload 
of the Tunk Creek sawmill has arrived there and is 
being hurriedly hauled to its new location. The new 
mill has a capacity of 20,000 feet a day and will be 
equipped with a box factory capable of turning out 
4,000 boxes daily. Bellingham, Wash., people are 
putting in the mill, 

Information from the district forestry office at 
Missoula is that L. G. Hornby, of that city, has been 
appointed supervisor of the Pend Oreille forest, to 
succeed J, A. Fitzwater, who became a member of the 
staff at the district office last spring. 


To Log 3,000,000 Feet This Winter 


The McGoldrick Lumber Co., of Spokane, has begun 
preparations for operating two logging camps in the 
vicinity of Blanchard, near Sandpoint, Idaho, the com- 
ing winter. The company expects to take out 3,000,- 
000 feet of timber during the winter logging season. 

C. B. Sanderson, general manager of the Milwaukee 
Land Co., was here this week from Seattle to attend 
the meetings addressed by Maj. D. T. Mason in regard 
to the income tax questionnaires, He will inspect some 
of the timber holdings of the company in northern 
Idaho before returning to Seattle. 

J. L. Trisch, of the Edward Rutledge Timber Co., 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, has severed his connection with 
that company and gone to Merritt, B. C., where he will 
construct and have charge of a large sawmill and 
planing mill. 

Mrs. R. H. McCoy,’ wife of R. H. McCoy, of the 
Bonners Ferry Lumber Co., Bonners Ferry, Idaho, was 
in Spokane this week. Harold McCoy passed thru 


Spokane on his way to Portland, where he went to 
attend the sessions of the Pacific Logging Congress. 

News from Sandpoint, Idaho, this week stated that 
200 loggers, the men from the Humbird Lumber Co.’s 
camps Nos. 1 and 8, went into Sandpoint Monday 
and drew their pay without any intimation of their 
intentions. It appears, however, that it was the 
beginning of a general strike because of the raise in 
board from $1 to $1.25 a day. 


Lumbermen Satisfied with the Car Supply 


BoIsE, IpAHO, Oct. 11.—With lumbermen ostensibly 
satisfied with the rolling stock on hand at their mills, 
and the Payette fruit shippers indignantly denying the 
charge that they are not conserving equipment by 
hastening the loading of cars, the local car shortage 
situation had eased up the early part of this week. 

The newest development was in the lumber phase of 
the situation. L. C. Gilman, a district director of 
railroad traffic located at Seattle, sent a telegram to 
the State public utilities commission asking for full 
particulars on the lumber situation. The commission 
immediately got in touch with the officials of the 
Boise-Payette Lumber Co. and asked for details. The 
lumber company reported a sufficient supply of cars 
on hand to move the lumber production of the imme- 
diate future, 


Organized to Provide Home Building Funds 


Liesy, Monr., Oct. 11.—The organization of a 
$25,000 organization to build houses and to lend money 
to people in Libby to help build houses, has been an- 
nounced by Walter Neils, manager of the J. Neils Lum- 
ber Co. and one of the incorporators in the new 
concern, which will be called the Libby Homes Co. 
The formation of this company is a step toward the 
solution of the housing problem in Libby. It was 
brought about by the agitation by the commercial club. 
Many instances had been noted where men of families 
had refused to settle here because of the lack of avail- 
able homes. 

The new company will be conducted along broad 
lines, permitting it to engage in various phases of 
business connected with residences and buildings. Its 
chief purpose will be to provide funds to people who 
want to build here upon the basis of long time repay- 
ment. 


Airplanes to Patrol Inland Empire Forests 


SPoKANE, WaSsH., Oct. 11.—The Inland Empire 
forests will be patrolled next season by a squadron of 
airplanes attached to the forest patrol service, follow- 
ing recommendations made by Maj. Albert D. Smith, 
who arrived in Spokane Tuesday night, flying his De 
Haviland biplane from Seattle. The recommendations 
were made by Maj. Smith, in charge of airplane forest 
patrol work on the Pacific coast, to the: Northwest 
lumbermen who were gathered this week at the Pacific 
Logging Congress at Portland, 

Each of the airplanes will be equipped with wireless 
and the Inland Empire squadron will be one of six 
units organized by the airplane forest patrol for the 
prevention of fires in the Pacific coast States. Maj. 
Smith emphasized the fact that suitable landing fields 
for De Haviland planes must be secured by the forestry 
association and that adequate maps for the guidance 
of the pilots must be prepared. 

W. D. Humiston, assistant general manager of the 
Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Idaho, following the 
report of Maj. Smith at the Portland meeting, moved 
the appointment of a committee of fifteen association 
members to coidperate with the military authorities 
relative to plans for forest patrol work during the 
coming year, and to represent State, Federal and 
private protective bodies. 

Maj. Smith flew from Portland to Seattle and then 
to Spokane. From here he planned to fly to Helena. 
He is making a cruise over the Northwest in the 
interest of fire patrol work. His visit to Spokane was 
of especial interest as it was here several years ago 
that he got his first lessons in flying from a private 
instructor who had a homemade machine here. 

Missoula Lumbermen Receive Questionnaire 

MISSOULA, Mont., Oct. 11.—Copies of the timber tax 
questionnaire prepared for the bureau of internal 
revenue by Maj. D. T. Mason, formerly associated with 
the Montana State university and the Forest Service 
here, are being received by the mill operators and 
timber owners of Montana. Maj. Mason is now on a 
tour of the Northwest to explain the questionnaire, 


PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trade mark attorney, Con- 
tinental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering. 

1,316,306. Miter box. Alphonse IIltis, Rochester, 


11,816,479. Saw handle. Jeff D. Goss, Lake City, 
a. 

1,316,555. Shingle mill. John F. Bell, Pleasant 

, Mo. 

1,316,556. Brace saw. Byard Black. Mountain 
Township, Ontario, Canada. 

1,316,743. Log sawing machine. John F. Roche 
and Alan MacDonald, St. Paul, Minn. 

1,317,079. Lumber loading and unloading device. 
Thomas FE. Duckworth, Colfax, La. 

ieee Cutter head. Albert Weber, Seattle, 

as 
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THIS IS HOW A CLETRAC MAY BE USED TO LOAD A MOTOR TRUCK 


A NEW METHOD OF SNAKING LOGS 


In the logging end of the lumber business there is a 
definite limitation of the scope of practical operation 
of motor trucks. That is, motor trucks have to have a 
fairly good roadbed over which to operate and they 
do not operate well in mud. It is perfectly true that 
mules, horses or steers are greatly handicapped by 
bad roads also. The point, however, is this, that motor 
trucks give excellent results when they can be operated 
over passable roads, but when they are taken out into 
the woods, or over very muddy roads, they do not give 
satisfactory results. 


This does not mean, however, that horses, mules 
or steers must be relied upon for snaking logs in the 
woods where donkey engines or some other similar 
skidding devices are not employed. Small gasoline 
tractors can be and are being used with entire success 
for skidding logs in several sections of the United 
States. This article deals with the use of small gaso- 
line tractors in logging operations in general and 
specifically with the success with which Cletrac gaso- 
line tractors are being employed. Cletrac tractors 
are manufactured, by the way, by the Cleveland Trac- 
tor Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Generally speaking, where 
logging operations are being carried on, the ground, 
even if it is not soft, is broken and strewn with debris 
of one kind and another, thus making necessary a ma- 
chine to do skidding which turns quickly, easily and yet 
one that can not be mired down. The machine also 
has to have considerable power. One of the first com- 
panies to use a Cletrac for skidding logs was the Na- 
tional Handle Co., Findlay, Ohio. The accompanying 
illustration shows this machine in use. Regarding the 
success with which it is employed Mr. Frame, of the 
company, says, ‘‘The tractor is being used with great 
success in skidding logs from the woods to the road- 
side for a motor truck. It is cheaper than teams and 
more rapid.” 


As mentioned above, the machine is successfully 
skidding logs and one of the views shows it snaking a 
good sized oak log to the roadside. An ordinary nose 
iron is being used for skidding and naturally this 
causes the log to dig down in the dirt quite a bit as it 
moves along. However, the machine has sufficient 
power to bring it to the roadside with ease. The other 
illustration shows the Cletrac loading a truck of the 
National Handle Co. The truck is enabled to stay 
on the road while the Cletrac loads it quickly and 
easily. The method employed can be readily under- 
stood from glancing at the illustration. 


Another concern that is using a Cletrac with success 
is Wheeler & Dusenbury, Endeavor, Pa. While the 
company has not had the tractor in use for a long 
time, Mr. Wheeler recently said regarding it: “It is 
supplanting two teams and as nearly as we can ascer- 
tain it is saving us about $10 a day as against the 
horse-drawn plan. By next spring we shall be able to 
tell more about our general experiments with tractors.” 
That is, the machine has not been in operation long 
enough to tell exactly what the final result will be, but 
loggers who are familiar with conditions must admit 
that a machine which promises a saving of $10 a day is 
worthy of careful consideration and long experimenta- 
tion. 

In the Alabama territory steers are still used to a 
considerable extent for logging. Perhaps there are 
more Cletracs in operation in the vicinity of Mont- 





gomery, Ala., at this time than in any other section. 
They are distributed by the Montgomery Tractor & 
Implement Co. and are sold by Emory S. Egge, who has 
specialized in solving logging problems for many years. 
Regarding the Cletrac he says: “The Cletrac can be 
handled in the woods a great deal easier than mules 
and as it is much easier to turn around and will go in 
places where you can hardly drive mules it is meeting 
with much success. In a demonstration which I super- 
vised recently we snaked the logs out of the woods up 
to the road, loaded them on wagons and then hauled 
them to the sawmill. This work was done a great deal 
faster and with less labor than would be required by 
mules.” 

The Cleveland Tractor Co. in putting out the Cletrac 
is making a machine especially adapted for logging, as 
it is equipped with a track which is eight inches wide 
and thus will allow the tractor to be driven into very 
marshy land and swamps, thus permitting the Cletrac 
to be used for skidding or snaking logs without danger 
of miring in the mud. 

In the vicinity of Montgomery several Cletracs are 
used for hauling strings of log wagons on the main 
road and in some cases have even been used to haul 
strings of big wheels loaded with logs. In further 
commenting upon their use in the Montgomery district 
Mr. Egge recently said: ‘‘We have several mills that 
use go-devils in connection with their Cletracs to 
snake their logs, while others use the ordinary nose 
iron for skidding. The nose iron is usually used in 
marshy and low lands where it would not be practical 
to use the go-devil. To give you an idea of how the 
Cletrac has taken with the millmen, we recently sold 
one to a lumberman, and will say that in a short time 
eleven other machines were placed in the same country 
with different millmen to be used for logging work.” 


_—~N 


TRUCK AIDS COUNTRY BUSINESS 


L. C. Schermerhorn, of De Kalb, Ill., despite the 
fact that he is getting along in years, is a progressive 
lumberman and keeps abreast of the times. For some 
time he has been operating a light truck to deliver 
lumber and other building material and has found it 
very satisfactory when “the roads are dry.” Mr. 
Schermerhorn is emphatic in stating that a truck 
should not be operated when the roads are in poor 
condition, nor should it be sent over extremely poor 
roads. That he believes in truck delivery, however, 
is well shown by the fact that he is now considering 
the purchase of a heavier machine, of 2%4- or 3-ton 
capacity. 

L. C. Shermerhorn has for years conducted a build- 
ing business in connection with his retail yard. That 
is, he takes contracts for the erection of houses and 
has found them most profitable business. For forty- 
five years he has been engaged in the lumber and 
building business and by experience has found that 
the truck is a great aid in securing business from 
farmers and that it is helping him to erec:, houses in 
the country. The truck is sent out on country de- 
liveries, the maximum range of which is between eight 
and ten miles. When Mr. Schermerhorn has a house 
to build in the country he can deliver the lumber just 
as he wants it, when he wants it or all in a bunch. 
He has found the farmers willing to pay a reasonable 
delivery charge. 
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We Must 
Move Quick 


5 Cars 5-4 


C&B 


Rock Elm 


Write us today for prices. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 





Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 








Your 





Northern Hardwoods 


We offer for Immediste — 
250M ft. 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. 


ood. 
50M ft. 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. Nard Maple. 
18M * 5/4 ist" e 2nds Birc 
ft. 4/4 ist & 2nds Birch: 

No. Common Birch. 


1 car 10/4 No. 2 & Btr. Rock Elm. 
inquiries will receive our immediate attention. 


FOSTER LUMBER CO., Tomahawk, Wis. 
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Assortment of 


Western haem ae 


in be . 10" & 12" No. 2, 
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Norway— White Pine Lath. 
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Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON - 
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Par Excellence 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Fish 


MISS. 
Largest Hardwood Mill in une World 








Russe & Burégess, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Plain RED OAK, 
ASH, GUM, ELM 


Plain and QUARTERED 


WHITE OAK 


BAND MILLS: Memphis, Tenn,, Isola, Miss. 











GUM 


Why Not Try It! 


Geo. C. Brown & Co. 


Band Mill : 
Home Office ry 


_ FOR 
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TRADE 


PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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White Pine Specialists of the West 


Factory Soe sere Lumber 
Oregon | Selects ‘attern factory Stocks 
White. 2  Lamber Westera } Selects and Specials 
Pine Yard Stocks Pine Yard Stocks 
Faciory Stocks Mei 
Lath 
Factory Stocks 
Cali- Clears and Selects 
ernia | Common Boards Idaho (Factory Stocks 
White) Dimension White [Selects and Specials 
and Cat S.ish and and Yard Stocks 
Segar Door Stock Mixed ‘ 
Pine ree Woods (Lath 
Pattern Lumber 
Western White Pine Fir and Larch Boards 


No. 4 Common and No. 5 Common 


Oregon-Washington Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


ERAL OFFICE 
Suite 835 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
EASTERN SALES OFFICES 
J. W. FAULKNER, 652 Otis Bull Chicago 


ding, Tlitnois 
M J. THEISEN, 406 Temple Building, Detrolt, Michigan 
WM. D. MERSHON, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








VNALIFORNIA 
WHITE PINE 











We invite your orders for 


Box, Shop and Clears 


Our lumber is Soft and Light 


Clover Valley 


Lumber Co. 


Sawmill 
Let us 
G 1 Office: at 
quote RENO, Loyalton, 
you today. NEV. California 





LONG FIR JOISTS... 
ano BIG TIMBERS 3: 


Falis, 
Wash. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 


wAros: H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOT/. 











acific 
Coast 
Lumber 
Sullivan Lumber Co. 


_ Northwestern Bank Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago Office, 382 South Michigan Ave. 


San Francisco Office, - 602 Fife Bldg. 
| Cleveland Office, 418 Engineers Bldg. 














Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO—For Clab Mem 


: 12202771 by 
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WHENEVER the Club Man is aguest at the Palace, he is 

in a congenial atmosphere. It is the permanent home 
of the Transportation, Rotary and Masonic Club, with a 
total membership of over 4000. 


Rates from $2.50 per day. 














FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 








Features of the Export Situation 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 13.—Harvey M. Dickson, secre- 
tary of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
commenting on the foreign lumber trade situation, has 
this to say: 


The export situation has changed very slightly dur- 
ing the last week or ten days. ‘The strike of the trans- 
portation workers in the United Kingdom, altho now 
over, only added to the general demoralization in the 
trade. It has been reported that upward of 1,000,000 
men were idle in Great Britain. Cabinet makers’ and 
upholsterers’ unions have not come to any agreement 
with their employers, notwithstanding the fact that 
several conferences have been held. There‘is no ques- 
tion but what stocks of American hardwoods in all 
United Kingdom ports are far too large, tho some 
improvement in the congestion at docks is to be noted 
as a result of hardwood shipments having decreased 
quite materially. About the only American woods 
arriving during the last few weeks have been firm order 
shipments of high grade stocks and belated consign- 
ment shipments. 

During the last few weeks there have been several 
auction sales of mahogany and other hardwoods, 
American stocks included. At these sales prices on the 
American hardwoods softened to a slight extent, but 
there was no severe decline in values, generally speak- 
ing. Importers and merchants are still playing a 
waiting game. The principal difficulty confronting 
foreign buyers at this time is lack of labor and the 
inefficiency of such labor as is obtainable. Wages in the 
meantime are higher than ever before in the United 
Kingdom. . 

The cabinet makers’ strike has had much to do with 
influencing manufacturers. Car or wagon building has 
been and is being now delayed on account of the uncer- 
tainty as to whether or not steel will enter into the 
construction of rolling stock or whether the old rules 
relating to wagon construction ba be retained. Re- 
ports coming from the principal United Kingdom ports 
offer no encouragement as to expectations of iy worth 
while business revival until the general labor situation 
has changed materially for the better. In the face of 
all this, the salvation of the export trade has been 
brought about by the firm stand taken by the American 
exporters to store shipments rather than accept marked 
declines in prices. If exporters continue to stand firm 
and hold the lumber which they have on the other side 
in store, conditions will in time again become normal: 
but if the other course is pursued, and if, as soon as 
there are indications of stocks now in storage going 
into consumption, American consignments again begin 
to flood the overseas markets, present prices are sure 
to be smashed. 

The export trade to continental ports is a great dis- 
appointment to all exporters. Reconstruction work has 
not started with the vim expected, and as a matter of 
fact is not going to start to any appreciable extent for 
some time. One of the principal difficulties in all 
foreign countries is the ruling low rate of exchange 
It had been expected that when the armistice was 
signed and the bars let down again Germany would 
once more purchase large quantities of American 
hardwoods, but with the mark ruling as low as 3% 
cents nothing can be expected from that source. The 
exchange so far as Belgium, Holland, France and Italy. 
are concerned, remains extremely low and these govern- 
ments are using every practicable means to curtail 
purchases of everything except absolute necessities, 





Regards Export Prospects as Brighter 


MPMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 13.—The raising of the em- 
bargo against sailing of ships of the United States 
Shipping Boards to United Kingdom ports, which has 
already partly gone into effect, will bring about sub- 
stantial increase in exportation of hardwood lumber 
and forest products, according to J. H. Townshend, 
president of the American Overseas Forwarding Co. 
“There has already been some modification of this 
embargo,” said Mr. Townshend, “and indications are 
that it will be entirely removed shortly. We are 
receiving many inquiries from the entire hardwood 
producing territory for space and we are offered a 
considerable tonnage of export lumber for hooking and 
forwarding. Business in the export line during Sep- 
tember was materially larger than that during August, 
which indicates that there is a tendency toward in- 
crease. There was an interruption to export business 
on account of the British railway strike and the 
consequent action of the United States Shipping Board. 
With all of these complications removed, or in process 
of being removed, there is nothing to hinder resumption 
of export business on the scale which was in effect 
during the greater part of September and this is what 
I expect to see.’ 

Mr. Townshend says that it is his information that 
good prices are being obtained for the hardwood lum- 
ber and forest products now being exported and that 
the situation is generally a wholesome one. The 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association also 
says that it expects a larger export business in lumber. 


Exporters Do Not Radiate Optimism 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Oct. 15.—Having been practically 
put out of business by the railroad strike ig England. 
local exporters expect to resume operations now that 
it is over, but present conditions o not make them 
very optimistic over the immediate future. 

When the order came from the Shipping Board to 
cease loading Government vessels for English ports 
pending a settlement of the strike, it found the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. in process of loading the La Forge, 
a Ferris type ship. It had just completed loading 
1,122,000 feet of pitch pine when the strike was 
settled, and it sailed Saturday. Other exporters were 
notified that vessels taken away from them during the 
strike would now be replaced, and a new allocation is 
already in progress. 

“The outlook for.exporters,” said Claude L. Dawson, 
manager of the Standard Export Lumber Co., “is any- 
thing but rosy at present, and we can only hope for a 


change in conditions. The domestic market has ad- 
vanced to a point where it is getting dangerously near 
what can be secured for the lumber on the other side, 
when present high freight and insurance rates are 
taken into consideration. Added to this, the English- 
man apparently can not see why he does not receive as 
much lumber for a pound at the present rate of ex- 
change as when it is at par. The strikes are delaying 
the day when England can hope to do anything toward 
balancing trade and start their exchange upward, 

“Taking all these things into consideration, about 
the only thing the American exporter can do is to 
watch and wait. Prices are apparently becoming 
stabilized on this side, but we do not know where 
exchange is going to be tomorrow and that leaves the 
situation still in doubt. ‘There is practically no 
market on the continent and we are at present de- 
pendent upon England for the larger part of our 
business.” 


Coal Exports Keep Steamer Market Firm 


The full cargo steamer market is a trifle firmer, in- 
fluenced by a steady demand for coal carriers to various 
European and South American ports and a shortage of 
vessels available for early loading, say Lunham & 
Moore, New York ship brokers, in their weekly review 
of the freight market. In all other trades but the coal 
the requirements of charterers are momentarily limited. 

Sailing vessel freights continue to offer steadily in 
several of the offshore trades, principally for voyages 
to Europe and West India ports with coal, lumber etc., 
and as only a moderate volume offers rates are in a firm 
position in most trades. . Coastwise freights of all 
kinds are exceedingly scarce and no fixtures of any 
kind were reported. 

All reported lumber charters during the week were at 
private terms. 


News Notes from Western Australia 


PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, Aug. 31.—The great 
maritime strike is ended, finality having been reached 
a week ago when the seamen came to their senses and 
acknowledged that they, like the rest of the community, 
must abide by law and order and follow the extreme and 
iconoclastic agitator only so far and no farther. The 
men acknowledge, too, that they have had to accept a 
compromise—in fact, it is a complete defeat for them 
because right along they have talked, very wildly, it is 
true, of not going back without all their demands 
satisfied, but the lengthening period and the acute dis- 
tress among their families has brought home to them 
the futility of prolonging the strike. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has guaranteed that they shall have a num- 
ber of their grievances rectified by going to the arbi- 
tration court and putting their case before it for 
adjudication. This court, and the principle of arbitra- 
tion by a proper judicial bench, is the creation of labor 
itself, and all along the Federal authorities have ap- 
pealed to the seamen to come to the court of their 
own making, but somehow, under the tutelage of ex- 
tremists—and very many of them foreigners with sus- 
picious-sounding German and Russian names, with a 
sprinkling of Sinn Feiners—they have got down to 
condemning the arbitration court as a tool of the hated 
capitalist because it never gives them all that they 
demand. j 

The disorganization caused thru the strike has been 
stupendous and has resulted in immense losses to the 
men, their families, the community generally and all 
Government departments, and its effects will be felt 
for a long time. The Federal Government has emerged 
from the struggle with considerable credit, while the 
extreme element has suffered a severe setback. Today 
every port is busy and the wheels of industry are re- 
volving merrily once more, 

A strike of local dimensions has occurred among the 
builders’ operatives in Sydney during the last few 
days and most building work is at a standstill. The 
men demand increased wages. It is not expected that 
this strike will last long or lead to any sympathetic 
striking by allied trades. Sydney has had far too 
much misery and poverty as the result of the seamen’s 
strike to enter with zest into any more concerted idle- 
ness whatever is at stake, for some time. Hit hard by 
the influenza scourge, the strike microbe is likely now 
to get short shrift. Even at that ebullient center, 
Broken Hill, there is evidence of less eagerness to lay 
down tools and draw strike pay. 

With the cessation of the seamen’s strike and the 
recommissioning of the scores of idle ships has come 
an immediate stirring among the lumber people, pro- 
ducers and sellers, and the air is full of inquiries and 
the placing of big orders, so that within a few weeks 
there will be busy times again at the sawmills and in 
the lumber yards. Nowhere has the evil effects of the 
strike been more felt than here in Western Australia, 
where economic considerations compelled the mill- 
owners to keep running, altho the lumber shut out 
daylight from the mills. Now they will get a chance 
to ship the lumber East to the big markets clamoring 
for it. 

The hardwood millers are not having all their own 
way in the matter of the tariff. The customs minister 
has just been interviewed by representatives of the 
importers and retailers of softwoods and they appear 
to have put up an impressive case against the idea of 
substantial duties. The minister acknowledged that 
they had made a good case and promised sympathetic 
consideration. The board of trade is now receiving 
and marshalling facts and claims under the tariff 
schedules, but these have not been brought down in 
the House yet, finality not having been reached in 
many cases; but they can not be much longer delayed. 
Prime Minister W. M. Hughes returned from Europe 
to Australia this week and doubtless in a few days’ 
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time he will have reviewed what has been done and is 
proposed and will then place the matter before the 
House. 

The Prime Minister has had a sensational reception. 
It had been reported from many quarters that the revo- 
lutionists had a surprise for him, that propaganda for 
a hostile reception had been well carried out, but to 
everyone’s surprise and to the majority’s satisfaction 
Australia has received him with nothing less than 
sheer joy, while the whole of the returned soldiers’ 
associations have unanimously ranged themselves on 
his side and called upon him to look to them to defend 
the country that they helped to secure by their sacri- 
fices. It is a most significant development and points 
to the complete rout of the anarchical forces. With 
300,000 valiant fighters on his side Mr. Hughes will 
be able to defy the worst of the revolutionists and now 
perhaps Australia will get on with its business, 


August Exports Out of Boston 


Boston, MASss., Oct. 15.—Exports of lumber from the 
port of Boston during August, 1919, were as follows: 








KInpD— Feet Value 
Boards 
GE noc Rak Cha were maura 184,000 $ 18,693 
CN Ora dadsce dosed acre ne 1,017,000 105,891 
Me eee re 395,00 3 
OCCRGP FOHGWe. sos ccccccccs 48,00 4 
MUMINE eo ceea eke anwescenes 74,000 5,623 
MEE ie cs Secen euhaceees 103,000 6,027 
po” ee eee _ 000 78,243 
CUMET FUMNOR evcccccevecee . éseve 1,737 
WIS Sicdce evens ca we 2,506,000 $239,373 


Other manufactures of wood exported had a total 
value of $367,576, of which the largest single item was 
staves, with 164,367 pieces valued at $45,738. The 
gross value of the wood exports was $606,949. 

Of this export trade the gum boards went to Scot- 
land ; 714,000 feet of the oak boards to Great Britain, 
and 302,000 feet to Argentina; of the white pine 
boards 164,000 feet to Argentina and 231,000 feet to 
Cuba ; the poplar boards to Great Britain ; 69,000 feet 
of the spruce boards to Argentina ; 661,000 feet of the 


hardwood boards to England and the rest to Scotland. 
Most of the other manufactures of woods went to 
Great Britain, 


Export Movement Thru Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 13.—The report of exports of 
lumber from Baltimore for August, like that for July, 
shows a fairly large movement, but to some extent 
reflects the effect of curtailment in the forwardings 
that is taking place as a consequence of warnings sent 
out against consignment shipping because of the con- 
gested state of the foreign markets. The failure even 
now to show conservatism is due largely to the fact 
that the stocks going forward had been started on the 
way some time before and in not a few instances space 
for them on steamers had been reserved, so that the 
exporters were bound to let them go on, taking chances 
on the market. That when these commitments have 
been gotten out of the way a more decided let-up will 
follow is regarded as certain. 

The total shipments for August are largely made up 
of oak and other hardwood boards, the former figuring 
on the list with 2,096,000 feet, of a declared value of 
$144,638, and the latter with 1,309,000 feet, of a de- 
clared value of $100,198. The other items were mostly 
small and spruce had ceased entirely to figure in the 
movement. The statement for last August, as com- 
pared with the same month in 1918, is as follows: 

rs 1919 August, 1918 
Fee Value Feet Value 





Sawn timber, hard- 


ee SO.0CG: SRA -cccces cosas 
Boards— 
Cypress ...... 10,000 |. Ae resre Preee 
GUM cecvccess 49,000 4,390 57,000 $4,709 
ig) eee 104,000 4,052 687,000 48,931 
Cc errs ,096,000 144,638 110,000 7,487 
seavetene ae. 31, 000 DGS seeeee) exeaa 
PO cc ccdees. Stnenee . cannes 314,000 24,425 
Poplar ....cee- 497,000 89,034 423,000 36,343 
Hardwoods ...1,309,000 100,198 9,000 26,013 
Other lumber. 20. ccccces RGGE- Kéeaces 70 
Other manufac- 
tures of wood ....... GOSEO ss sicces 23,578 





Totals .......4,119,000 $356,323 1,750,000$177,193 
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ANNOUNCES PROFIT-SHARING PLAN 


In the first issue of The Grid, its organ, which is “to 
disseminate some sense and a little nonsense among 
users of storage batteries,” the Edison Storage Bat- 
tery Co., of Orange, N. J., gives an outline of its profit- 
sharing plan. Under it all profits above the cost to 
produce and market the company’s batteries which 
ordinarily would accrue to the stockholders are to be 
equally divided among the stockholders and the work- 
ers; that is, the stockholders will receive one-half and 
the workers will receive one-half, the latter to be di- 
vided into equal amounts and distributed to all em- 
ployees. 

From the workers’ share, however, is to be deducted 
the value of rejected or defective material for which 
they are accountable, over and above the usual amount 
which is allowed and has already been included in the 
cost to produce. A reserve has been set aside to pro- 
vide for unexpected deductions. 

Regarding the plan and its workings the company 
states that when it exercises its economic right to 
make a profit it also assumes the duty and obligation 
of justifying that profit; and now that the employees 
are sharing in the profit the duty and obligation to 
justify the profit rests upon them also. This means 
that each worker should feel and assume a personal 
responsibility for the portion of this duty and obliga- 
tion that may be within his allotted task. 





HARDWARE SPECIALTIES OF INTEREST 


In looking over catalog No. 90 of the Allith-Prouty 
Co., Danville, Ill., the reader is struck with the 
numerous improvements that have been made in iron 
and steel devices used by all home and farm owners. 
Also the conviction is driven home that every enter- 
prising dealer ought to grasp every opportunity for 
introducing these improvements into his community. 
Space will not permit the mentioning of the hundreds 
of items described and illustrated in the catalog; but 
one may venture the statement that the book would 
prove as interesting to a farmer, for example, as does 
the big mail order catalog, for in it are many devices 
for lessening his labor and for smoothing the paths 
that he must travel every day of his life. 

Too often a farmer keeps on his barn doors old- 
fashioned hangers that perhaps were the best to be 
had when he got them, but that are now as much-out 
of place as the ox team would be on his farm. He 
can have, as the catalog referred to shows, a door 
hanger that sparrows can not nest in, that snow and 
ice can not block and that will not warp and bind until 
a crowbar is needed to open or shut the door. For 
his garage door the automobile owner, whether farmer 
or merchant, can have hangers that meet every re- 
quirement from swinging around a corner to opening 
automatically by the pushing of a button. 

One item listed in the catalog that must appeal to 
lumber dealers is the hardware for making hay, grain 
and stock racks which will enable him to make for the 
farmer or the farmer to make for himself such racks. 
And this reminds of the chain hoist also illustrated 
in the catalog, a device that would save every farmer 
many a back-breaking lift; for why should the farmer 
be denied the benefit of the numerous inventions de- 
signed to reduce heavy physical labor to a minimum? 
Now that the farmer’s wife has her power washer (and 
every farmer’s wife should have it), why should she 
not have a handy clothes line, such as the one illus- 
trated in this catalog? 





The time has come when the enterprising retailer 
must keep in touch with improvement in mechanical 
devices of special interest to the people of his com- 
munity ; for it is these mechanical devices that largely 
take the drudgery out of the lives of the workers of the 
world. A modern catalog of the character mentioned is 
really a textbook on the progress of invention, and 
frequent issues serve to aid the most enterprising mer- 
chants to keep their communities abreast of the times. 





HOW NATIONAL KILNS SELL 


When Ira A. Minnick, president of the National Dry 
Kiln Co., Indianapolis, Ind., paid a visit to Chicago 
recently he first said that the company was busy, 
then he said it was very busy, and finally he said 
that it was so busy he did not know what they were 
going to do about it. Naturally he did not have 
order books with him and so had to rely upon his 
memory to tell of the jobs that the company is doing 
now. Probably some very large jobs escaped Mr. 
Minnick’s memory, but one must confess that from 
the list he did hand out it is very evident that any 
man would be excused for forgetting a few of the 
jobs. The company is working on kilns for the follow- 
ing named companies: 

Kelsey Wheel Co., Memphis, Tenn., 25 rooms ; Fisher 
Body Corporation, Detroit, Mich., 14 rooms for one 
plant and 23 for another; Fisher Body Co. of Canada, 
Walkersville, Ont., 4; C. R. Wilson Body Co., Bay City, 
Mich., 20 additional rooms, making a total of thirty; 
Imperial Wheel Co., Flint, Mich., 20 additional rooms, 
making a total of thirty-eight ; Schuylkill Haven Casket 
Co., Schuylkill Haven, Pa., 2; Pennsylvania Burial 
Case Co., Reynoldsville, Pa., 1; New England Box Co., 
West Swanzey, N. H., 1; Northern Wheel Co., Alma, 
Mich., 18; The Steele-Alderfer Co., Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, 4; Daniel Elander, Jamestown, N. Y., 1; The 
Ohio Blower Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 3; The Baker R. & L. 
Motor Car Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 6; Maxwell Motor Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, 8; American Fixture & Showcase Manu- 
facturing Co., St. Louis, Mo., 2; Export Cooperage Co., 
Leslie, Ark., 2; Prairie State Incubator Co., Homer 
City, Pa., 2; Farley-Loetscher Co., Sioux Falls, 8S. D., 
2; Wolf Manufacturing Co., Quincy, III. 

The company also is building twenty 100-foot kilns 
for the General Motors Corporation, of St. Louis, 





HOW LONG SHOULD PAINT LAST? 


The answer is: “Just as long as you pay for.” In 
other words, if you buy a cheap paint do not expect it 
to last for a long time. If you buy a high grade paint, 
the first cost of which is high, but whose ultimate cost 
per year of service is low, then you should expect and 
receive paint protection for a long period of time. 

Dixon's silica-graphite paint is one whose service 
records extend as long as five and even ten or fifteen 
years without the necessity of repainting. The cost of 
this paint divided by the numbers of years of service 
given is far less expensive than cheaper paint whose 
first cost is less. To the cost of cheap paint must also 
be added the cost of labor. If frequent repainting is 
necessary it is easy to see how cheap paints prove more 
expensive in the end. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
maker of Dixon’s silica-graphite paint, will gladly 
send you a free copy of its booklet No. 207-B and 
records of long service which its paint has given in 
your line, 
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Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Lica’ Fir Saale 
Large Fir Timbers 
CAR MATERIAL 


and YARD STOCK 
FIR—HEMLOCK—SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


706 Lumber E Minneapolis, Minn. 
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When Considering 
LUMBER 
Give 


REDWOOD 


A Thought 


And send your inquiries along to 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


Specialties: 
FINISH TANK STOCK 
SIDING SILO STOCK 
THICK CLEAR FINISHED TANKS 
FLITCHES MILL WORK 











c™ The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Chicago 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar 
and Redwood 








Western Pine 





W:I-McKEE LUMBER co 


ANVFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 









Idaho White Pine 


California “3s="" Pine 
Factory Plank 


Tell Us Your Needs. 


General Office, QUINCY, ~~ 


FIR se" CEDAR 














Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. ay 








E are manufacturing 40,000, 000 feet annually 
of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
_ Washington. Send us your inquiries. 














IDAHO WALLACE- -BALLORD | | WESTERN 
VPINE | LUMBER CO. We make a 
609.614 Lumber Exchange, | specialty of 

All Grades | Minne»polis, Minn _ 
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AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 








ae Try a Car of = 
Geck Dimension 


Our Deer Island mill manufactures 
nothing but Timbers and Dimen- 
sion stock—all of which grade up to 


No. 1 Common and Better 


We stack our lenghts and widths separate and can 
therefore give you what you want when you want it. 


0. R. Menefee Company 
Mills at Deer Island, Portland, Ore. 


Ore., and Yacolt, Wash. 


Eastern W.C. Ashenfelter, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Representatives H. Wachemuth, St. Louis, Mo. 
rederick McNamara, Denver, 
J. W. Blakey, Dallas, Texas 





Pita iil 








ae 
Spruce—F ir 


Structural—Bridge Timbers 
Factory—Yard Stock 





Manufacturers SE ICE Wholesalers 


AEP Dinné ladetGe. 


Lumbermen’s Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 








St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELENS, ORE. 
(28 Miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 
CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 








Fir, Spruce, Western Pine 
and Hemlock Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Eastern Yard and Factory Trade Solicited. 


KALVELAGE LUMBER CO. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Fir and 


== PILING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Lumbermen’s Bldg., 











Broughton & Wiggims Company 
910-811 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 








BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Oct. 15.—The Buffalo Lumber Exchange at last Sat- 
urday’s meeting took up the matter of transit cars and 
endorsed the action of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association in passing a resolution condemning 
the practice. The dealers say that the transit privilege 
has been so abused that at times the great number of 
cars on the road affects the market, making it impos- 
sible to keep prices anywhere. 

The effort to bring lumber east by water from the 
Pacific coast has been suspended entirely. A Pacific 
coast dealer says that the Panama Canal route carries 
no lumber now for the reason that rates over the 
Panama route are so high, nor does he think it will 
ever come in here by water from transfer at Duluth. 
When they began to bring this lumber in by the new 
canal they could compete with the $10 rate all-rail, but 
now it is found that they can not compete with a $20 
rate. Moreover, cars are coming thru from the Pacific 
coast much more promptly than they used to. 

An addition has been made to the yard of the Atlantic 
Lumber Co., which gives room for piling about 2,000,- 
000 more feet of hardwoods. The company is now 
carrying between 16,000,000 and 18,000,000 feet of 
lumber in its yard. 

Buffalo building permits last week numbered 118, 
with forty-nine frame dwellings. The total costs were 
$438,000, which is considerably above the average 
amount. 

The barge Alice B. Norris—first boat to arrive at the 
dock of G. Elias & Bro. in the history of the Buffalo 
River—came in last week. It had on 500,000 feet of 
white pine and spruce for Hurd Bros., and 300,000 feet 
of hemlock for G. Elias & Bro. The deepening of the 
river has been under way for years and at last has 
reached a point where cargoes can be brought in. The 
Elias dock was constructed last year and it was ex- 
pected that it would receive lumber at that time, but 
many delays occurred to prevent, 

W. J. Haynen, of the W. J. Haynen Lumber & Export 
Co., Seattle, Wash., was a visitor a few days ago at 
the office of William A. Hukill, special representative 
of that company and of the Harry S. Lafond Co., New 
York City. Mr. Haynen also visited New York and 
Philadelphia. 

A. C. Manbert, of Toronto, member of Graves, Man- 
bert & George, was a visitor at the company’s office 
at the end of the week. He has just returned from a 
six months’ absence in England as the representative 
of the Canadian Government and the white pine manu- 
facturers of Canada. 

William P. Miller has returned to business with 
Miller, Sturm & Miller, after being laid up for four 
weeks with blood poisoning, which developed in his 
foot while he was on a vacation in Canada. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Oct. 14.—The hardwood market is firm with demands 
steadily increasing and the volume of business as large 
as the limited offerings will allow. The American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association states that stocks 
have shown no appreciable increase during the last 
thirty days and that the quantity unsold is extremely 
light as compared with normal for this time of year. 
Domestic wholesalers and furniture manufacturers are 
taking the greater part of the hardwood sold in this 
territory. The car situation still restricts deliveries 
and is likewise restricting output. 

The Churchill-Milton Lumber Co., of Greenwood, 
Miss., and Louisville, Ky., has purchased 9,000 acres 
of timber, cut-over, and farm lands in Grenada and 
Carroll counties, Mississippi, for $425,000. The seller 
was Capt. A. V. Brower, representing the Brower heirs, 
who acquired the holdings eighteen years ago. There 
are 5,000 acres of virgin hardwood timber, 800 acres 
under cultivation and 3,200 from which the timber has 
been removed ; 60 percent is gum, 25 percent white oak 
and the remainder other varieties of hardwoods. The 
property is twelve miles from Greenwood and it is 
understood the timber will be cut and transported to 
ped mill of the Churchill-Milton Lumber Co. at that 
point. 

Approximately $175,000 will be spent by the Missis- 
sippi River Terminal Commission in improving the river 
terminals here so they will take care of both package 
and carload movements of freight in and out of Mem- 
_ via the barge line now operating on the Missis- 
sippi. 

Heavy rains occurring thruout the Memphis territory 
are beginning to interfere with woods work and also 
the operation of hardwood mills in this section. 

The North American Wood Products Co. has opened 
offices in this city in charge of Frank M. Woody, who 
will purchase not only hardwood lumber but also 
southern pine and cypress. The home office of the cor- 
poration is in New York City, but offices of the lumber 
department are at Cincinnati. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Oct. 14.—There has been little or no change noted 
in the local market. Stocks are very low and hard 
to replenish, as very little lumber is moving, due to the 
shortage of cars thruout the State, while users are far 
behind on orders. Prices remain firm and show no 
indication of a break either way. 

Building operations continue on an immense scale. 
Permits issued for the week ending Oct. 9 in Milwaukee, 
totalled $375,975 as compared with only $4,487 for 
the same period a year ago. Astonishing, even pitiful 
conditions due to house shortage are disclosed daily at 
the Own Your Home campaign headquarters. 

Furniture and wood product manufacturers are 
especially active and constantly on the market for 
lumber, particularly of the better grades. Local indus- 
tries are so completely over sold that an eastern phono- 
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graph manufacturer wanting to place an order for 
20,000 phonograph cabinets in this city was unable to 
induce any local manufacturer to accept. 

The Namekagon Lumber Co. will close its sawmill at 
Lake Namekagon for the winter. The output this 
season was approximately five million feet of lumber. 

Henry E. Nelson, formerly with the Worcester Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.), Chassell, Mich., is now with the Oconto 
Co., Oconto, Wis. 

T. O. Bartlett, of Rhinelander, Wis., is now at 
Bogalusa, La., supervising the construction of a big 
sawmill for the Great Southern Lumber Co. at that 


city. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Oct. 13.—The general demand for hardwoods con- 
tinues good, the leading operators reporting fair in- 
quiries, with good orders and heavy shipments. Some 
items are very scarce, ash supplies having been gener- 
ally cleaned up. Building lumber is also active, Sep- 
tember operations having been large, while October 
operations are going ahead at a rapid rate. The steel 
strike, if it continues much longer, may hold up build- 
ing due to shortage of nails, reinforcing and structural 


teel, 
Hs _MARINETTE, WIS. 


Oct. 13.—The lumber business locally was never het- 
ter than now, with all the mills in Marinette and 
Menominee running to capacity. One of the pioneer 
lumbermen, who owns and operates one of the largest 
mills in this section, is quoted as saying that he never 
knew business to be better and that he could sell tke 
entire year’s output of his large mills at almost his 
own price, so great is the demand for mill products. 
A veteran employee of another large concern said that 
it was the first time within his memory when all the 
machires in the planing mill of the plant in which he 
works were in operation at one time. With the ever 
increasing demands prices remain stiff. 

Thornton A. Green and Robert F. Anderson, of 
Ontonagon, have just made a contract for the timber 
on 9,000 acres of land west of Ontonagon with the 
Spies-Thompson Lumber Co., of Menominee. This is 
the largest timber deal closed in Ontonagon in years 
and will extend the Spies-Thompson operations at 
Ontonagon for at least ten years. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Oct. 14.—Hardwood manufacturers of this territory 
report that inquiries and orders have come in very 
satisfactorily during the last week. Oak continues in 
good demand and walnut, which has been somewhat 
slow since the. signing of the armistice, has begun to 
show signs of life. Other woods are in strong request. 
The retail trade has been fairly good during the last 
few weeks. 

George H. Foote, of the Evansville Band Mill Co., 
who returned a few days ago from an extended business 
trip, said he never saw the time when the demand for 
the best grades of hardwood was as strong as it is now 
and that in many instances stocks are low. He looks 
for no reduction in prices for the next few months. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Oct. 14.—The hardwood market is in excellent shape, 
with well maintained activity and strong prices. ‘The 
manufacturers have been able to make a slight increase 
of output but not enough to take up the very much 
broader demand. There are no price concessions on 
any of the woods, for there is such sharp competition 
by consumers that none is asked for. It is reported 
that there has been a slight revival of interest in the 
export market, with inquiries coming in almost every 
mail, but that the movement continues to be restricted 
by shipping conditions and the international exckange 
market. 

Contracting builders report that they are doing more 
business and that notwithstanding the lateness of the 
season new contracts have come to hand that will take 
their time beyond the probable end of the cpen senson 
for outdoor construction. This is assuring a heavy 
demand for all kinds of building lumber. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Oct. 18.—With the strike still a factor to be consid- 
ered in industrial conditions the lumber market does 
not show any material change as far as prices are con- 
cerned. Building has shown a decided turn for the 
better, however, the total permits for the week ex- 
ceeding three and a half million dollars, compared 
with $834,440 for the preceding seven days. Several 
large factory units figured in this total, but the num- 
ber of residences was the main feature of the week. 
The increased activity in building was reflected in aug- 
mented purchases by retail yards in an attempt to keep 
stock ready for the demand. Wholesalers report trade 
satisfactory at the same prices that have prevailed 
during the last three or four weeks. 

Very little western stock is now entering this mar- 
ket, the bulk of shipments being from’ the South and 
consisting of southern pine. Hardwood business is 
improving also, particularly among the millwork and 
other woodworking establishments. 


LANSING, MICH. 


Oct. 14.—Tho a slump in building material lines is 
usually due at this time of the year, it has not yet ma- 
terialized. Lumber dealers in this city, especially 
finishing mills, are crowded with new business. Oc- 
tober has started with larger bookings than did Septem- 
ber. Tho no new big enterprises are being launched 
house building continues, and orders for material are 
chiefly for this class of work. Increased costs appar- 
ently have not affected building. Good, substantial 
houses are being built thruout the city. 
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News from America’s Lumber Centers 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Oct. 11.—The high handed tactics pursued by the 
radical element in control of the Bellingham Central 
Labor Council since the timberworkers’ walkout will 
not be tolerated by the Washington State Frderation 
of Labor, as they pertain to interference with unions 
that have refused to enter the lists against tie mill 
operators. This was made plain by William Shcrt, 
president of the federation, at a meeting of the council 
which he attended a few days ago following complaints 
made to him. 

Shipping at Bellingham mills is very active this 
week and the same is true of the manufacturing end. 
Vessels are loading at every one of the cargo mills 
and both these and inland mills affected by the tim- 
berworkers’ strike are full handed and for the first 
time since that walkout began they are turning men 
away. 

The box factory of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills is rushed cutting orders for apple boxes for east- 
ern Washington and it will be kept on such orders to a 
large extent during October. The night side of the 
_ mill is cutting lumber solely for box produc- 

on. 

The car situation here shows no improvement and 
railway agents do not agree as to the future, but they 
are a unit in showing delight when three or four cars 
arrive here for a dozen local mills on a single day. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Oct. 11.—A heavy demand continues for redwood and 
California pines, but the volume of business is limited 
by the supply of cars. Wholesalers are getting all kinds 
of inquiries and are placing such orders as the mills are 
able to accept without conflicting with prior orders. 
Box cars for eastern shipments are scarce and shippers 
are kept guessing as to how they will fill orders. Mills 
are making a good showing, considering the difficulty 
in securing labor. 

The Douglas fir market continues to be a little soft 
here, with comparatively low prices on water ship- 
ments. Buyers are holding off to await further devel- 
opments, but local wholesalers are confident that, with 
the resumption of good eastern buying, when cars are 
more plentiful, the market will stiffen up. On rail ship 
ments prices are pretty well maintained on everything 
but flooring, on which the abnormal price situation has 
been relieved by some large shipments from the North- 
west. Buyers are waiting to see what course the 
market will take. It is expected, however, that the 
outcome will be an equalization of prices that will 
ov stability to the fir market within the next sixty 

jays. 

White and sugar pine lumber manufacturers are 
swamped with business and many have been short of 
cars recently. The rush of eastern inquiries con- 
tinues, despite the fact that the mills are turning down 
orders and largely are sold ahead on their outputs for 
the remainder of the year. There is no shop lumber 
unsold and little prospect of any accumulating. The 
demand for everything in the line of California pines is 
exceptional. 

Redwood mills are loaded up with business and very 
short of cars for eastern and California shipments. 
The eastern demand continues to be in excess of the 
supply of siding finish and tank stock. The labor 
situation has improved. 

Charles I. Doe, of the California Door Co., this city, 
who has returned from a trip to the company’s sawmill 
at Caldor, says the plant has been cutting white and 
sugar pine lumber at the rate of about 2,500,000 feet 
a month this season. Operations will be continued 
until December if the weather and the supply of labor 
permit. The company’s Oakland factory is very busy, 
with a strong market and good prices. White pine, 
and a good many redwood doors are being manufac- 
tured. 

M. A. Burns, of the M. A. Burns Manufacturing Co., 
says that the heavy demand for redwood shingles 
continues and the company has orders for 8,000,000 dry 
shingles and an equal quantity of green, but it is 
exceedingly difficult to get cars in which to ship. The 
car shortage has been very severe for three weeks past. 
The company’s shingle mill at Eureka is running full 
blast. The company’s pine box factory at Castella is 
cutting 1,500,000 feet of shook per month. The car 
situation on the Shasta division has improved. 

Comyn, Mackall & Co., San Francisco exporters, who 
own the Dominion Lumber Co. and operate a big 
Douglas fir mill at Port Blakeley, Wash., recently 
opened a domestic lumber department here with Charles 
A. Corkran in charge. They have a big demand for 
fir, white pine and redwood, but find considerable 
difficulty in getting cars. B. F. Mackall, who has 
general charge of Comyn, Mackall & Co.’s lumber 
operations, is paying a visit to the Dominion mill at 
Port Blakeley, which is running up to capacity. 

F. J. Solinsky, jr., who represents Charles F’. Ruggles 
in the Ruggles Amador Lumber Co., has returned from 
a northern California trip in eonnection with a pro- 
posed new operation In white pine lumber. The 
Ruggles plant is making a good run. 

The Weed Lumber Co, has been suffering for lack of 
cars recently owing to the freight blockade on the 
Shasta division of the Southern Pacific following a 
wreck in the tunnel near Kennett. The plant is oper- 
ating as usual and it is expected that normal ship- 
ments will be made. President B. H. Cox has been 
paying a visit to the Madera Sugar Pine Co.’s plant 
above Madera. 

J. M. Hotchkiss, this city, reports that Hobbs, Wall & 
Co. have remodeled their redwood mill at Crescent City, 
are installing a new resaw and edger, upstairs, and 
have just finished a new planing mill department down- 
stairs. Additional equipment was installed in order 
to take care of the increased volume of eastern business. 


The demand for redwood is surprisingly good, for this 
time of the year, and dry stocks are greatly reduced at 
the mill. 

McKay & Co.’s Occidental Mill at Eureka is running 
eight hours a day and turning out all the redwood 
lumber possible with the present supply of labor. Cars 
are scarce but there are enough steamers for water 
shipments. 

According to advices from La Moine, Shasta County, 
L. Y. Coggins is building a small sawmill and a shingle 
mill on the Indian allotments on Campbell Creek, which 
he bought recently. The machinery is being installed 
in the plant, located three miles northwest of Gibson 
station. All of the cedar will be worked up into 
shingles. 

The West Side Lumber Co. is cutting at the rate of 
about 225,000 feet of white and sugar pine daily with 
a fair supply of labor at the mill. Cars are scarce at 
Tuolumne, there having been about 50 percent of 
requirements during the last month. The company is 
not selling far ahead, preferring to wait until the stock 
is on hand before taking orders. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND’ THE’ COLUMBIA VALLEY 


NLS LE \SWALI NVA 4 








Hunter Savidge, of the Macomber-Savidge Lumb 
Co., this city, who has returned from a nerthern Cali- 
fornia trip, reports a severe shortage of cars in the 
districts visited. This was aggravated by the wrecking 
of the Southern Pacific tunnel near Kennett. The 
company has many unfilled orders on file and is making 
strenuous efforts to obtain cars for shipping a million 
feet of dry white pine now ready for shipment. 

F. B. Hutchins, general manager of the Fruit 
Growers’ Supply Co., has arrived here from Susanville, 
where a good start has been made on the new mill site. 
The log pond is being prepared and buildings have been 
erected for housing the workmen, who will be employed 




















arama! 
FIR and SPRUCE. 


BRIGHTON MILLS 
COMPANY 


MILLS: SALES OFFICE: 
on Nehalem Bay, Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
BRIGHTON, ORE. PORTLAND, ORE. 














Souvenir container box presented by the Southern Pine 
Association to the delegates to the Nineteen-Nineteen 
convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, New Orleans, La., Sept. 21 to 25. This 
box is made thruout of southern pine. 





in erecting the big plant for the production of box 
shook. 

J. M. Carson, president of the Dolbeer & Carson 
Lumber Co., with headquarters at Eureka, who is pay- 
ing a visit to his San Francisco office, reports the mill 
running full capacity with a demand for all the red- 
wood lumber that can be produced. 

Nathan Paine, of the Paine Lumber Co., of Oshkosh, 
Wis., large sash manufacturer, is here on a Pacific 
coast tour, accompanied by his wife. 

H. L. Wieden, a lumberman of Kansas City, is here 
looking over the Pacific coast lumber situation. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Oct. 11.—Some Tacoma mills have reported a slight 
improvement in the car situation during the last week 
but most plants claim that conditions are, if anything, 
worse. The number of cars alloted to the lumbermen 
was far below requirements and no change in condi- 
tions is expected for several weeks. 

A luncheon in honor of three of the leading outside 
salesmen of the Wheeler, Osgood Co. was given by the 
local sales force of the company at the Tacoma Com- 
mercial Club on Oct. 9. The guests of honor were 
Mark W. Lillard, who has charge of the California 
territory ; Harry S. Osgood, of the Minneapolis branch 
office, and W. S. Nurenberg in charge of the eastern 
sales department whose headquarters are at Chicago. 
T. BE. Ripley, vice president and manager of the com- 
pany, presided at the meeting. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. is installing a 
number of additions and improvements which, accord- 
ing to President Everett G. Griggs, will increase the 
efficiency of the plant and reduce the operating force. 
The new buildings include three brick dry kilns and a 


‘drying shed while automatic stackers and unstackers 


are being installed in the yards. Mechanical carriers 
between the sawmill and the planers are also to be 
installed. The work will be completed before the end of 
October. 

Attempts by the I. W. W. element to organize a general 
strike Oct. 8 as protest against the confinement of 








Lambermens Building, 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 


FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 








Remember “Buehner Spruce” is worth more! 
7a 6! j 


Is Your Name 


on our list to receive a copy of 


Our Monthly Special 
p) 


_ 
Not transits but Fir and Spruce Lumber 
READY TO SHIP. 


BUEHNER LUMBER COMPANY 
Mills: Sales Office: 
North Bend, Ore. Portland, Ore. 
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Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 
Fir, Hemlock, Spruce 
and Cedar Products 


MILLS AT 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Everett, Washington 
Shelton, Washington 





Write for Leaflet des- 
cribing the manu- 
facture and grading 
of our 


Eagle Brand 
Rite-GradeInspected 
Shingles 
Yard Stock 


of all descriptions. 


Timbers 


and Special Cuttings. 








TRADE MARK 


Correspondence Solicited. . 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


909 White Bldg. SEATTLE, WASH. 




















John McMaster 
Shingle Co. 


Seattle, Wash. 


PANAMA BRAND RED CEDAR 


Siding and Shingles 


made from one of the finest 
stands of Red Cedar Timber 
in the State of Washington. 


Panama 

Cedar Siding 
in the “Clear” grade is strictly 
clear and perfectly manu- 
factured. 


Panama 

Shingles 
are full thickness, the butts 
are smooth and even and the 
packing is very carefully done. 


Panama Shingles are Rite-Grade Inspected 


Write us for prices 
and full particulars. 














Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 
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THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY $?ows the cost 
ber of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 
cents to $6 a thousand. In leather $6, cloth $5.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 


Thomas Mooney, convicted in the California dynamite 
case, werea failure as far as Tacoma was concerned. None 
of the local mills reported any trouble nor was there 
any attempt at an organized demonstration in the city. 
In some of the outlying logging camps, where the 
radical element predominates, the men quit work for 
the day but no violence of any kind has been reported. 

George S. Long, of Tacoma, secretary of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., has been reélected a trustee of the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association. 

Construction of a new shingle mill near Chehalis has 
been started by Sam Osborne, of that city. The plant 
will have a capacity of 25,000 shingles a day. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Oct. 11.—Lumber and shingle men here are growing 

more restless as the car shortage continues. They 
assert the Northwest never before was so completely 
without shipping facilities and for so long a period. 
The shingle mill situation, aggravating last week, as it 
effects Everett, has now been reflected in the small 
isolated mills scattered thru the county, which are 
being closed because of inability to obtain cars for 
their meager demands. Millmen here allege other com- 
munities in the lumbering industry are reporting im- 
proved conditions, but there is no betterment here, 
and this combination has resulted in a slackening de- 
mand and a slight softening in the shingle market. 
. Shipping men are showing much personal interest in 
the early coming to Everett of the West Ira, a new 
ship given official trials at Seattle a few days ago. 
This vessel will carry to the Orient the largest lumber 
cargo ever sent from the Sound, between 4,500,000 and 
5,000,000 feet. It will be taken on at tive or six ports, 
including Everett. 

A local visitor this week was M. M. Riner, of the 
Riner Lumber Co., Kansas City. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Oct. 11.—Wholesalers here report business as some- 
what quieter than in preceding weeks. The strike and 
unsatisfactory labor situation are generally considered 
as the reason of the lull. While permits for construc- 
tion have not been numerous, there are plans on foot 
here to inaugurate an era of building that will break 
all former records. While labor is scarce, and es- 
pecially skilled carpenters, the mills have had oppor- 
tunity to increase their stocks somewhat, and these 
building projects are being advanced by reason of 
this fact. 

The car situation has been appreciably relieved. 
However, labor is exceedingly scarce and this will 
affect the output. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Oct. 11.—Building strikes, notwithstanding the 
ground gained for the open shop idea, continue to 
affect the local trade. Last week local orders aggre- 
gated 4,975,957 feet and deliveries 5,518,399 feet. In 
the Seattle strike, involving carpenters, bricklayers, 
hod carriers and allied crafts, the Master Builders’ 
Association has issued an ultimatum to the Building 
Trades Council, stating that unless the striking crafts 
are back to work by 10 o’clock Monday morning, Oct. 
18, “all further negotiations with the Building Trades 
Council will be declared off.’ The Master Builders 
appear to have the situation well in hand. At any 
rate work is progressing on a large number of struc- 
tures thruout the city. 

Local shippers are showing a great deal of interest 
in the “little Cummins bill,’ otherwise known as the 
measure now pending in Congress providing for the 
restoration of the rate making power of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for the remaining period 
of Federal control of the railroads. The lumber in- 
dustry, which has repeatedly been embarrassed by war 
emergency measures, is particularly gratified at the 
prospect for early and favorable action on the con- 
ference report in both houses. Shippers in general 
are pleased to note that jurisdiction is to be restored 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission and that the 
operation of the carriers will go back to a normal 
basis. The action forecasted on the “little Cummins 
bill” squares with the announcement by Director Gen- 
eral Walker D. Hines that there will be no more in- 
creases prior to Jan. 1, when thru the operation of 
the “big Cummins bill” the roads will be restored to 
private ownership. 

There was a large attendance of Northwestern tim- 
ber owners at this week’s conference in the New Wash- 
ington Hotel with Maj. David T. Mason, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., who came here as spokesman for the 
commissioner of internal revenue in interpreting the 
tax provisions for the lumber industry. There was 
present also E. T. Allen, of Portland, forester for the 
Western Forestry and Conservation Association. The 
meeting resulted in a free discussion of the question- 
naire, and cleared away numerous debatable’ points 
as to the intent of the law. 

Sherman L. Johnson, manager of the Washington 
Cedar & Fir Products Co., has left Seattle on a busi- 
ness tour that will take him to the Atlantic seaboard. 
He will be absent several weeks. 

Norman B. Gibson, of the Gibson Yards, Minnea- 
polis, has completed a swing around the circle of fir 
territory in Oregon, Washington and British Columbia, 
and is returning home. 

J. H. Sprague, of Minneapolis, has been in Seattle 
and Cosmopolis during the present week, placing him- 
self in touch with the fir situation. 

A. J. Barker, of the Acme Lumber & Shingle Co., 
Chicago, in visiting the Coast mills, made the trip to 
Puget Sound by automobile in about twelve days’ run- 
ning time. His actual schedule was somewhat longer, 
on account of stopovers at parks and other scenic 
points. 

Charles O. Breece, vice president and treasurer of 
the Breece Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Ohio, is 
in Seattle looking into the possibilities of Sitka spruce 





for use in table tops. Mr. Breece is a brother of Maj. 
Cc. E. Breece, who was connected with the Spruce 
Production Division during the war. 

Cc. Fred Smith, president of the Brockway-Smith 
Corporation, sash and door manufacturer, of Boston, 
is in Seattle establishing new connections for his 
concern. 

Henry Berolzheimer, of the Hudson Lumber Co., 
San Leandro, Calif., is in Seattle. 

Maj. J. F. Douglas, secretary and manager of the 
Metropolitan Building Co., has left for New York, 
where he will represent Seattle business men in nego- 
tiations with the Bowman interests for the building 
of a new hotel in this city. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Oct. 11.—Sawmills in eastern Oregon are complain- 
ing of the car shortage, which seems more acute there 
than in any other part of the State. 

From Corvallis it was reported today that five lumber 
camps with fifty men in each camp doing construction 
work, a right of way purchased and a railroad under 
construction, is the activity at Glenbrook, in South 
Benton County. An eastern concern with headquarters 
at Eugene, Ore., sent surveyors into the country a few 
weeks ago and following the survey bought the right 
of way thru that section. Between seven and eight 
miles of railroad will be built at once. A log dam 
covering seventeen acres is being constructed. Water- 
power will be furnished by a mountain stream and the 
mill that is to be erected will be electrically driven. 
The machinery to be installed for the manufacture of 
lumber will cost about $400,000. It is re 
ported that at some future date the railroad 
will be built thru the Waldport in Lincoln 
County. It is also stated that Glenbrook will be 
transformed into a model town for the people who are 
to be employed in the mill and affiliated projects. A 
box and lath mill will also be installed. The identity 
of the backers of the project has not been announced 
yet. 

A. W. Clark, the well known and popular lumberman 
and logger who a few years ago retired from the O. K. 
Logging Co. and the Diamond Lumber Co., has gone 
into business again, associated with two of his sons 
who recently returned from war service. The Clark 
Lumber Co. has installed dry kilns and planers at Van- 
couver, Wash., where lumber will be cut, dried and 
dressed to suit the trade. ._This is a new departure in 
the lumber industry of the Pacific Northwest and is 
expected to fill a long-felt want. ‘We will be ready to 
furnish anything in the way of specials,” said Mr. 
Clark in explaining the plan of the new company, in 
which no one but members of the Clark family owns 
any interest. For the present the company transacts 
its business in Vancouver, but Mr. Clark plans to have 
sales offices in Portland as soon as business gets well 
under way. He makes Portland his home. 

John Saari, of the Saari-Tully Lumber Co., is in 
New York on a business trip. R. G. Tully says that 
while business is somewhat quiet compared with a 
month or two ago, every indication is that a heavy 
volume of business will follow the movement of the 
crops. 

F. C. Knapp, of the Peninsula Lumber Co., has been 
chosen as a member of the arbitration board to handle 
the street railway wage increase demand. Mr. Knapp 
will represent the Portland Railway, Light & Power Co. 

A. W. Pinger, of A. W. Pinger & Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., dealers in box shooks, is a Portland visitor. 

F. H. Ransom, of the Eastern & Western Lumber Co., 
has gone on an extended trip to South America to look 
into market conditions there. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Oct. 14.—Buyers are showing a tendency toward 
greater conservatism in their operations with the ap- 
proach of cold weather. While demand for such items 
as flooring, of which there has been a shortage all 
summer, continues, it is not so strong and there is 
less demand for other items. The market has been a 
little unsettled by an over supply of fir and southern 
pine transits and reports that mills are increasing 
production a little and bettering stocks to some extent 
have given retailers an idea that prices will be a 
little easier. So far, there has not been any notice- 
able change in mill prices. Shingles, however, showed 
a further decline in the last week and the tendency at 
present is weaker. 

Except for a couple of cold and rainy days last 
week, October so tar has provided excellent building 
weather. Not so much new construction is being 
started, however. 

Progress in financing the proposed 18-story Lumber- 
men’s Exchange building for the southwest corner of 
Tenth and Oak streets, two blocks east of the R. A. 
Long Building, was reported today by Thor Sanborn, 
of the J. W. Sanborn Lumber Co. The site of the 
building is owned by Dr. W. E. Minor, father-in-law 
of Mr. Sanborn, The estimated cost of the building 
is between one and three-fourths and two million dol- 
lars. Stock in the building corporation 1s now more 
than one-third pledged, Mr. Sanborn said, and he 
added that he believed the project would advance to 
a point where the general contract could be let in 
about six months. 

There has been talk for some time of another lum- 
ber office building here. Lumber offices outside the 
R. A. Long Building are scattered in five other build- 
ings, and it is proposed to gather these, as well as 
offices of other building material companies, in the 
one structure. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co. now has 122 retail yards 
in its line, having purchased last week the Devol 
(Okla.) yard of the Southwestern Lumber Co. 

The new hardwood mill of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. at Crandall, Miss., has been placed in operation, 
and twenty-five new houses for employees of the plant 
are being built. 
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LAUREL, MISS. 


Oct. 13.—The car shortage is the predominating 
feature of the southern pine market, local millmen 
saying they are com) lled to refuse much good business 
because of lack of «irs. There has been some com- 
plaint of alleged unequal distribution of equipment 
being furnished, ani Federal Director B. L. Winchell, 
of Atlanta, has promised that the supply will be 
adjusted at once. Manufacturers as a rule heartily 
endorse the new storage charge. of $10 a day, 
believing that the new ruling will aid materially in 
righting the transit evil. 

Recent advices from mill representatives in the 
consuming territory show that farmers having practi- 
cally completed their harvesting are now giving their 
attention to fall building, with the result that many 
retailers are suddenly finding many items of stock 
almost if not entirely exhausted. Undoubtedly the 
prevailing shortage of mill stocks and the serious car 
shortage have contributed largely to the present situa- 
tion. One customer wired: “If can not get box ship 
B&better ceiling and finish in open cars. Must have at 
once.” 

Lath, both long and short, are at their zenith, No. 1 
4-foot selling readily at $7.50 to $8, while 32-inch are 
moving freely at $3.50, mill basis. 

While many mills have not issued new lists for 
months because of low stocks, others that were able 
to accumulate stocks continue to get out lists effective 
from thirty to forty-five days after date, thus tending 
to stabilize the market. 

In export circles primes and saps for prompt delivery 
are in good demand, while the demand for Rio and 
square edge and sound deals from the same sources 
indicates that these items are weaker. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Oct. 13.—There has been a noticeable lack of demand 
in the southern pine market during the last week, but 
it has been sufficient to take care of all the mills could 
produce. Heavy rains have placed the woods in bad 
condition and this may cause a slight curtailment in 
production. The strike in England has seriously inter- 
fered with export movements and there is very little 
demand for cubic average stuff. Most of the exporters 
are pessimistic about the outlook, declaring that the 
exchange situation has placed the price of pitch pine 
too near the same level on both sides of the Atlantic 
to give them a margin sufficient to operate with 
safety. 

Upper grades in hardwood have been in good de- 
mand with a steady market. Hardwood has not yet 
reached the same uniform price as southern pine and 
prices vary from day to day, altho the range is being 
gradually reduced. 

The car shortage, which has been embarrassing ship- 
pers for several weeks, is growing more serious and the 


railroad commission has just issued a warning to the - 


effect that the crop movement combined with oil devel- 
opments in west Texas promises to make the situation 
still worse and they are cautioned to load and unload 
promptly and to the limit. 

The west Texas oil fields, now the best market for 
Texas lumbermen, are still in a semi-embargo state and 
shipments will not be accepted except by permit. 
Operators are willing to pay almost any price for rig 
timbers that can be delivered in a reasonable length 
of time. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., of Orange, is hav- 
ing plans drawn for the construction of an additional 
1,000 feet of shed room with an apron to accommo- 
date its export business, according to a statement of 
F. V. Folsom, sales manager of the company. In addi- 
tion to this the city of Orange is completing and re- 
pairing a 600-foot warehouse with an apron to take 
care of the present export lumber business and has 
announced that it will immediately begin the construc- 
tion of another warehouse of equal length built ex- 
pressly for lumber exporters. Practically two miles of 
main line and siding are being laid to connect up the 
municipal docks with the railroad lines and a skidway 
cable for accommodating six cars will be constructed. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Oct. 11.—There was an increase in the amount of 
North Carolina pine sold during the last week, both 
Trough and dressed. The increase in rough lumber was 
confined to 4/4 No. 2 & better edge, the better grades 
of stock boards, 4/4 edge culls and box bark strips. 
There has been no let up in the demand for building 
lumber and the mills are selling without much trouble 
all the good rough lumber they are making. The pros- 
pects are that the demand will continue brisk for some 
time yet. Prices of good lumber continue to advance, 
some mills being able to secure much more than others 
on stock recently sold for prompt delivery in the New 
England territory. Sales of 4/4 No. 2 & better edge 
are small individually, but are very numerous. Stock 
boards are being called for still in mixed car lots, all 
a and widths being wanted in small quan- 

es. 

The demand for 4/4 edge box and stock box, culls 
and red heart has been rather quiet. The box plants 
are still buying sparingly and scouring around for 
cheap air dried stock to fill their immediate needs. The 
air dried mills have favorable weather but are handi- 
capped by lack of labor, which keeps their production 
below normal. Quite a bit of air dried box lumber is 
being offered at present. Notwithstanding these condi- 
tions the kiln dried operators are standing firm as to 
prices. As stated, the demand for 4/4 edge culls dur- 
ing the week has been brisk and several large sales 
were made for prompt delivery. Prices show more 
Strength than previously, altho no general advance 
has been noted. There has been a slight increase noted 
in the demand for stock culls and red heart, but prices 
do not appear as strong as several weeks ago. The 
call for box bark strips within the last two or three 
weeks has-been very brisk. Some mills enjoying a good 


demand have advanced their figures, while others ap- 
pear to have been very anxious to get rid of their 
stock. 

During the middle of last week there appeared a let 
up in the demand for dressed pine of all kinds, but 
since that time there has been just as brisk a sale of 
flooring, thin ceiling, partition and roofers as previ- 
ously. Prices of flooring, ceiling and partition continue 
to advance slowly, but roofer prices have halted for 
the time being. 

The car situation at the mills is still serious, due to 
shipments of cotton seed being given preference over 
lumber by southern roads. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Oct. 13.—There continues to be considerable slacken- 
ing in the demand from buyers in the North and 
East, but, at the same time, the buying in other sec- 
tions continues so brisk that the mills still have more 
business offered them than they can take care of 
readily, and prices generally are holding their strength 
without indications of weakening. The reduction in 
demand is attributed to the approach of bad weather, 
which always slows up building activities, and the big 
steel strike. The strike, it is felt, is having its main 
effect on speculative buying. 

No improvement in the car situation is noted. The 
supply is less satisfactory than a week ago. The 
mills are getting only about one-half of their require- 
ments. Taking cognizance of the car shortage the 
Louisiana Railroad Commission has sent to the ship- 
pers of the State a statement regarding the situation, 
urging the close coéperation with the managers of 
the railroads in matters of car conservation. 

Negotiations for the removal of the Baldwin Lumber 
Co.’s plant to Lafayette, La., were completed at a 
meeting of representatives of the lumber interests 
and the Lafayette Association of Commerce, which 
raised $7,500 and paid it over to Messrs. Barnett, own- 
ers of the plant, as the association’s share of the 
purchase price of the mill site. It is reported that 
it will take about six months to build the plant and 
get it into operation. It is to be about double the 
original plans as to size, it is announced, the millmen 
deciding to make the plant two big mills in one. 

An Indiana loan and realty concern and some capi- 
talists and wealthy farmers of Indiana, Illinois and 
Iowa have purchased 8,421 acres of cut-over lands in 
the vicinity of Isabel and Stien, La., from the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, and will devote 
them to the raising of livestock and general farming. 
This development work is expected to prove valuable 
in the greater expansion of the utilization of cut-over 
areas in the southern pine territory. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Oct. 13.—The weather during the last two weeks 
has been favorable to the sawmill operators and com- 
mon labor has been more plentiful. The car situation 
is still unimproved, and if the supply is not increased 
soon lumber will begin to pile up on the mill yards. 
However, stocks are not likely to get as large as they 
usually do during a car shortage, because of the 
present greatly increased cost of handling lumber. 
Prices are very strong with orders coming in sufficient 
volume to keep the mills sold as far ahead as they 
care to sell, and they are of such variety that the 
mills can get cutting to fit their timber. 

T. O. Watkins, who has been general superintendent 
for the Canal Lumber Co., Benmore, Miss., for a num- 
ber of years, will leave this week for Glendon, Ala., to 
become resident manager of the Brasher Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Oct. 13.—Logging conditions have thrown a damper 
on the lumber situation in this part of the Southwest, 
for the time being at least. Excessive rains have made 
work in the woods practically impossible. However, 
most mills had stocked up on logs during the sum- 
mer and autumn and in many instances will be able 
to continue right on without feeling the effect of such 
conditions. Demand for building material is as brisk 
as ever apparently, but no houses are being built for 
rent purposes; business houses and permanent homes 
are features of the building situation. There is no 
change in the car shortage problem. Hardly half 
enough cars for all purposes are now available, accord- 
ing to reports of men in position to know. 

The planing mill of the Weber-King Lumber Co. at 
Barham is now in operation, according to Willis P. 
Weber, president of the company, who spends most of 
his time at the big mill. 

The mill of the Powell Lumber Co, at Reeves, of 
which Mr. Weber is president, will probably give its 
attention to the hardwood business in the near future, 
as the company has an immense hardwood stumpage 
near Reeves, and the pine stumpage is now said to be 
limited. 

The White-Grandin Lumber Co. is rushing work on 
the new mill at Slagle. The framework for fifty cot- 
tages for employees is now in place and the houses 
will soon be ready for occupancy. It is probable that 
the mill will be able to begin work about Jan. 1. The 
right-of-way for eleven miles of tram road has been 
graded and the track is now being laid to Leesville, 
where connection will be made with the Kansas City 
Southern Railroad. 

C. A, Brewer, who for several years was industrial 
agent of Allen Parish, resigned a few days ago and 
has become connected with the Industrial Lumber Co. 
at Elizabeth. It is understood that the Industrial 
people have in mind an industrial program along 
agricultural and truck lines on their cut-over lands 
and that Mr. Brewer will be in charge. 

C. C. Faust, secretary-treasurer of the Calcasieu 
River Lumber Co., of Oberlin, is a candidate for sheriff 
of Allen Parish. Mr. Faust was for a long time con- 
nected with the Powell Lumber Co., is a hustler and in 
addition to looking after the various interests of his 
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At our Susanville, Lassen County, Cal., plant we 
carry large stocks of lumber and have a box factory 
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Tents for Loggers 
is the present day solution of the high cost 
of building logging camps. Let us tell you 
about the many advantages in using Tents 
instead of lumber. 
WemakeTentsofall kinds, Tarpaulins, Wa- 
gon Covers, Flys, Curtains, Feed and Coal 

283: Write for Catalog and Prices. 


United States Tent & Awning Co. 


219N. Desplaines St., CHICAGO 
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man Poet,’’ including ‘“‘TODAY,” just 
Sy Douglas Malloch ow America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 


company is canvassing the parish, meeting the people 
and telling them why he should be elected. 

The Calcasieu Lumber Co., of Oberlin, has enough 
logs on hand to last six months, having logged up dur- 
ing the long spell of dry weather. This mill will 
probably move some time next year, as its timber is get- 
ting scarce. The experimental farm that was started 
at Reeves by the Powell company will probably be put 
in cultivation again in the near future. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Oct. 13.—A strike of longshoremen, suddenly called 
Saturday, has dealt a body blow to the ocean commerce 
of New Orleans. The trouble has been brewing for 
some time, but it was supposed that it would be sub- 
mitted to the National Adjustment Commission if it 
failed of settlement by local negotiation. The long- 
shoremen at first demanded a wage scale of $1 per 
hour, an 8-hour day, $2 per hour for overtime and $3 
per hour for Sunday work. ‘They offered to “compro- 
mise” on $1 per hour, $1.50 for overtime and $2 for 
Sunday, going on strike when these terms were declined. 
No progress toward settlement was reported today. On 
the contrary the indications were that the strike would 
be extended. The cotton screwmen threaten to strike 
if the longshoremen’s demands are not granted by 
Thursday. Ferrymen, teamsters, loaders and dock em- 
ployees are also threatening a walkout and several 
hundred employees of the public and private grain 
elevators presented demands for wage increases. If all 
the strike threats are carried out around 10,000 men 
employed on the river front will be involved. Their 
apparent purpose is to paralyze the port’s commerce, 
and it is reported that forty-one ships in the harbor are 
temporarily “‘sewed up” already. 

The strike of box factory employees reached the 
blood-letting stage at Kenner, just above New Orleans, 
last Saturday night, when a clash between strikers and 
loyal employees of the Louisiana Box Co. culminated 
in a fusillade which caused the death of a negro 
section hand who, it is claimed, had taken no part in 
the trouble. Kenner is situated in Jefferson Parish, 
and the parish officers report that they have made a 
number of arrests as the result of the battle. Accord- 
ing to one story the clash was caused by the alleged 
attempt to bring in negro labor to take the places of 
the strikers. 

The State commission to investigate housing condi- 
tions in Louisiana, created by the legislature of 1918, 
will hold its first public hearings this week at the 
city hall in New Orleans, The commission will spe- 
cialize in the investigation of housing conditions for 
women and children and report its findings and recom- 
mendations to the next session of the legislature. 

The Magnolia Cotton Mills Corporation, a New Or- 
leans concern operating a cotton mill at Magnolia, 
Miss., has completed the erection of thirty 4-room 
cottages at Magnolia for occupancy by its employees. 
They will be rented, it is said, at $5 per month. 
The company has also built a school and kindergarten 
for the benefit of its employees, and plans the erection 
of a‘‘community house’ in the near future. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Oct. 13.—Conditions thruout this section look a good 
deal better than they did a week ago, for inquiries are 
coming in a little more briskly and there seems to be 
a more plentiful supply of cars. The mills have plenty 
of orders and made no price concessions during the 
slight slowing up of inquiry which was experienced. 
Practically all of the export orders which were can- 
celed at the time of the strike in Great Britain have 
been reinstated, and export cargoes are going forward 
rapidly. 

The dressed stock demand is still exceptionaily 
good and many retail yards in local territory are still 
short of stocks, and in many instances houses are being 
held up for lack of high grade finish lumber. 

The lath situation is really serious, as it seems that 
very few lath are being manufactured, and mills that 
are manufacturing lath are sold far ahead. Some yards 
have instructed their buyers to buy lath regardless of 
price, and in one instance a yard has offered to send 
its trucks to a nearby yard to get lath, and to pay $11 
a thousand, which is of course an abnormal price. 

The car shortage has been somewhat relieved as 
there are now being diverted thru the southern gate- 
ways two hundred empty cars. Just how long this 
will continue is hard to say. While some manufac- 
turers are very optimistic others think that we have 
not yet seen the worst of the car shortage. 


ORANGE, TEX... 


Oct. 13.—Logging operations in this section are being 
sadly interfered with because of inclement weather and 
consequent soft ground and it is a question of but a 
short time until a serious shortage of logs will be felt 
by southeast Texas and southwest Louisiana mills. 
The rains are sadly interfering with mill operations 
also; such a thing as drying yard stock being impossi- 
ble and every board intended for quick shipment must 
needs go thru the kilns. The small quantities of yard 
stock, in badly broken assortments, which war orders 
left the mills is being depleted at an alarming rate and 
all orders now booked for future delivery specify either 
kiln-dried stock or yard stock subject to weather 
conditions. 

The car shortage situation grows worse daily and 
local mills are getting but about a third of their normal 
requirements of empties. Most of these being “grabbed” 
by watchful traffic men as they are unloaded by local 
wholesale concerns receiving carload shipments. But 
for the fact that Orange receives many more full car- 
loads of inbound freight than she ships—lumber ex- 
cluded—the car shortage would be much more serious 
than it is. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Oct. 14.—General farm conditions in Missouri are 
more favorable, according to the October crop report 
of the State Board of Agriculture. A corn crop of 
159,671,000 bushels is estimated, an increase over 
1918 of 27,999,000 bushels, and a gain during Septem- 
ber of 2,532,000 bushels. Wheat planting has been 
delayed as a result of dry weather earlier in the year, 
and the acreage planted this year is only 3,394,000 
acres as against 4,243,000 acres last year. 

F. S. Dickinson, of Colby & Dickinson, Seattle, 
stopped in St. Louis a few days ago on his way east. 
“The retail yards of Colorado, Kansas and Oklahoma, 
where I visited, are preparing to do a big business next 
year, and I look for a tremendous demand,” he said. 
“Everywhere this same condition exists. A good export 
business also is looked for, and there is the railroad 
demand, which is expected to be tremendous. Certainly 
the outlook for the lumber business is bright, and we 
of the West expect to share in the prosperity.” 

Frank Garetson, jr., who is associated with his 
father in the Grove Lumber Co., Cottage Grove, Ore., is 
a visitor here, where his father at one time was at the 
head of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Co. 

Louis Lipsitz, of the Harris-Lipsitz Lumber Co., 
Dallas, Tex., stopped in St. Louis a day on his way 
home after a three months’ trip to Japan, where he 
combined business with pleasure. 

John A. Davis, of the Junction City Lumber Co., 
Prescott, Ark., who was here today, reports that 
weather conditions at the mills are adverse to regular 
shipments. ‘When I left several days ago it had been 
raining steadily for four or five days, and I hear it has 
not ceased,”’ said he. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Oct. 15.—W. W. Vawter, wholesale dealer in west 
Coast lumber products, is back from an extended trip 
to the Coast. He visited the Inland Empire and Puget 
Sound points, as well as his fruit ranch at Redlands, 
Calif. He reports considerable dissatisfaction with 
car conditions among the manufacturers, who claim 
that jobbers handling transit car business have been 
able to get the bulk of the cars and that manufac- 
turers who have not been so favored are being ac- 
cused by the trade of holding back shipments. Mr, 
Vawter welcomes the new transit car demurrage order. 

Harrison G. Foster, formerly representative of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. in this market but 
now living in Kentucky, was here a few days ago on 
his way home from a visit to the west Coast. He 
reported lumbermen getting big prices but the effect 
largely nullified by scarcity of cars and labor troubles, 

Minneapolis building permits for September totalled 
$1,892,155, compared with $373,855 for September 
last year. The total for this year to Oct. 1 is $11,- 
888,540, compared with $4,783,165 for the same nine 
months last year. 

R. A. Wernich, president and general manager of 
the Sitka Spruce Co., Coquilla, Ore., which was formed 
in war time to get out spruce for the Government, was 
here last week on his way to New York. He says 
that a new company is being formed to take over 
their property and manufacture lumber for the trade. 
He was active in the work of the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers and Lumbermen, 

J. R. Carley has moved from Grand Forks, N. D., 
to Minneapolis and will conduct the affairs of the 
Hillsboro Lumber Co. from this city. He is also 
interested in a line of country banks. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Oct. 14.—Beyond the acceptance of outstanding op- 
tions on 1,700,000 and 850,000 feet of white pine lum- 
ber, no new developments in carlot trade were reported 
during the week. As operators here see it, the present 
scale of quotations must be out of line with the 
ideas of eastern jobbers, and it is intimated that they 
are bringing in Canadian lumber down there from 
Georgian Bay points to fill in any special requirements. 
Three cargoes of lumber from the docks here were 
cleared during the week for Buffalo and Tonawanda 
(N. Y.) delivery. While eastern cargo trade has been 
light of late, it is generally agreed that remaining mill 
stocks available for shipment are comparatively low. 

The car shortage is steadily becoming more acute 
and jobbers have recently been receiving cancelations 
of orders on account of their inability to get materials 
forwarded promptly. While cars are available for 
making shipments to the iron range towns and other 
points in northern Minnesota, equipment is now almost 
impossible to obtain here for deliveries at southern 
and eastern points. The movement from Pacific coast 
points has slowed down still further on account of the 
car shortage and dealers are finding themselves unable 
to count with any certainty on supplies from out there. 
Lath and shingles are now difficult to obtain, with 
stocks in jobbers’ hands practically exhausted. 

Arrangements are being made for greatly increased 
outputs of pulpwood this season, now that quotations 
have been agreed on at last season’s basis. Demand for 
ties is expected to be heavier, as it is thought that the 
railroads will be in the market on a large scale after 
the roads revert to private control as scheduled for 
Jan. 1 next. It is assumed that the roads will be 
compelled to take up improvements to their roadbeds 
that were deferred during the war. Operators take it 
for granted that specifications for ties will be made 
less exacting under private than they were under 
Federal control. 

With favorable weather logging operations are ex- 
pected to be on an extensive scale over northern Minne- 
sota this season, tho a couple of the companies have 
announced that they propose to cut down at the start 
pending developments. An official of the Virginia & 
Rainy Lake Co., for example, asserted that at the outset 
it will not put in more than eleven camps employing 
approximately three thousand men, compared with Y 
thousad men in the woods during a busy season. A. 
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two thousand more men will be employed at the com- 
pany’s Virginia mills. Martin Bros., of Duluth, who 
are heavy operators in all classes of timber, purpose to 
hold themselves down until the situation becomes 
clearer in some directions, but they are prepared to 
branch out later should conditions warrant. 

Large numbers of men are being engaged for work 
in the woods d the scale of wages is running high, 
starting at $5: a month and board with experienced 
men getting a'\| the way up to $70 to $80 a month. 
Operators are ius yet uncertain regarding the attitude of 
the men in view of the recent formation of woodsmen’s 
unions in northern Michigan and Minnesota. 


MELLEN, WIS. 


Oct. 14.—Logging activities in northern Wisconsin 
appear to be developing on a larger scale than ever 
before so early in the season. New camps and old 
ones being remodeled are visible all along the prin- 
cipal railroads of this section. Most of the loggers 
seem to have enough labor for present needs and 
feel satisfied that after the harvest there will be an 
ample supply of men for all camps. Conditions in 
the woods are ideal for building roads and skidding, 
and it is expected that a banner crop of logs will be 
barvested this winter. 

The Kannia Lumber Co., of Abbotsford, has started 
its logging operations in the tract of hemlock timber 
near Ballou, Wis., which it recently bought from the 
Tyler Forks Lumber Co, 

The Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. has its new board- 
ing house nearly completed. It is modern in every 
way and was vuilt with the idea of making a home 
for the employees, This will appreciably relieve a 
condition in this city which has been getting worse 
each year. During the last couple of years two old 
landmark hotels have been torn down, thus causing 
a scarcity of hotel accommodations for working men. 

Nearly 400 men will be given woods employment 
this winter by the Bissell Lumber Co., of ‘Tripoli. 
Several large camps will be in operation and an 
enormous timber cut is expected. ‘Two steam log 
haulers will be in service, hauling timbers to the 
company’s Tripoli mill, which runs full blast thru- 
out the year. William Haviland, logging superin- 
tendent, states that the winter will be a busy one for 
Tripoli. He expects considerable difficulty in securing 
men, despite the fact that wages will be high. As 
soon as farm work is completed, however, he looks for 
an influx of men from the farms, especially from the 
central and southern parts of the State. These will 
help relieve the labor shortage to some extent. 


HOUGHTON, MICH. 


Oct. 13.—Lumbering operations in the south range 
district of the Michigan copper country are opening 
up on a large scale. Existing arrangements for log- 
ging indicate that 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet will 
be cut the coming winter and shipped out of that 
territory, which includes western Houghton County 
and southeastern Ontonagon County. ‘The timber is 
mixed, the principal varieties being hemlock, bass- 
wood and other hardwoods. Wisconsin is to get a 
large part of the timber, including all the basswood, 
which will go into hollow ware. 

The Case Lumber Co. at Beaver has a proposition 
that is growing steadily. The concern has built up 
a considerable community around its mill. It will 
get out 2,000,000 feet this winter, hauling it with 
teams to its own mill. 

The Eddy Lumber Co. has located camps near 
Winona and will get out 1,000,000 feet of hardwood 
and hemlock, shipping to its mill at Lake Linden. 

J. Abner Sherman of Calumet is opening up a log- 
ging job on North Lake Mining Co. lands. It is 
understood Menasha will get the basswood and that 
the rest of 2,000,000 feet, hardwood and hemlock, 
will go to the Dollar Bay Lumber Co. at Dollar Bay. 
The D. A, Stratton Co. continues its all-year camps at 
Stratton, cutting hardwood for its handle and turn- 
ing factory at Atlantic mine. It is operating two 
camps. 

Elsewhere in Ontonagon County there is a logging 
boom on. ‘The St. Paul railroad is hauling out of 
the county to Green Bay and other Wisconsin points 
two heavy log trains daily. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Oct. 13.—A better feeling prevails in the trade than 
did a week ago. This does not seem to be caused by 
any better buying, but by a withdrawal of the offerings 
below average and by the knowledge that there is a real 
scarcity of lumber. Demand for lumber in the building 
lines would be better if it were not for labor troubles. 
The railroads and larger industrials are buying a little 
better than they did, but they too are bothered by the 
labor problems. Most yards are busy filling old orders 
and on jobbing and small stuff, but are not bidding on 
much new, big work. The wholesalers are doing a 
good business with the yards in the smaller communi- 
ties. Prices in most lines are well maintained, the 
only weakening being in southern pine, and this not 
enough to have any effect on the quotations made by 
the average wholesaler. Western woods seem scarce 
as the dealers claim that little or nothing is coming thru. 
The outlook is for continued high prices and a demand 
for more lumber than can be supplied. 

The hardwood market remains firm thruout. There 
is still demand for more dry lumber than is offered. 
Poplar, ash and gum are in very good demand at high 
prices. Basswood, maple, birch, beech, cherry, walnut 
and mahogany are behind the demand. Cypress sells as 
fast as it can be shipped and demand is stronger than 
supply. Spruce is offered sparingly and is quickly 
taken on an advanced base price. The market is being 
combed for hemlock and still there is not nearly enough 
to go around. The quoting base price is $42.50, but 


wot practically all that is being sold is at a $48 base or 
+yo¢ Digher. North Carolina pine prices are firmer, there 


being very few offers below market level, with flooring 
bringing very high prices. In southern pine there has 
been a big increase in the offerings all around, and 
there seems to be an inclination to shade prices if it 
will move the lumber. Lath are scarce and high in 
all kinds and lengths. Shingles are active at high 
prices in the outlying market. 

On Friday last a notable gathering of officials and 
business men from several States left here and traveled 
to Delaware City, Del., to celebrate the turning over of 
the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal to the Government. 
This project has from the first been fostered and ap- 
proved by the lumbermen, for it means better trans- 
portation and reduced rates from the South for this 
market on lumber. 

The Sterner Lumber Co. has moved its offices from 
1321 Widener Building to Suite 734 of the same build- 
ing, where it has about three times as much room and 
where there are private offices for President Maurice W. 
Wiley and Jay W. Sterner. 

William N. Rankin, wholesaler, has announced that 
he has been made eastern representative of the T, T. 
Adams Lumber Co., of Richmond, Va., and of the Tiger 
River Pine Co. 

Robert B. Bawn, a well known local yard man who 
has also done considerable selling, has been appointed 
yard superintendent for the Janney Lumber Co. in its 
big Beach Street wharf yard. Mr. Bawn was for many 
years with the Haney-White Co., and more recently 
with the Yellow Pine Co., of Philadelphia. 

Le Roy A. McDermott, for many years with Edward 
F. Henson & Co., and who was given to the Government 
as an expert during the war, has left his position at 
Hog Island and has become connected in a sales capac- 
ity with the William M. Lloyd Co, 

The Sawdust Club, of the Union League, the ultra- 
exclusive club among the local lumbermen, will have a 
day’s outing at the Pine Valley Golf Club, below 
Camden, N. J., on Oct. 21. In the afternoon there will 
be golf and in the evening a dinner and fellowship 


meeting. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Oct. 14.—The uncertainty in the steel strike situation 
is having a tendency to retard lumber buying, altho 
no complaint can be made as to present demand for 
most upper grade stocks. Only those dealing directly 
with local mills in timbers and heavy structural mate- 
rials and in crating lumber are feeling these effects to 
any great extent. With the others this is naturally a 
dull period anyway. Larger construction is still hold- 
ing back and with dwelling construction business is 
none too brisk. Many yard owners continue to hold out 
for a drop in prices. The home shortage has become 
acute here, thousands of dwellings being needed while 
only about a thousand are now under construction. 
Hemlock lumber is very scarce altho local dealers have 
managed to get caught up on unfilled orders, 

Advances in all the better grades of hardwoods, 
including poplar, oak, chestnut, ash and basswood, were 
made during the week. On an average the new quota- 
tion would indicate an advance of about 5 percent. 
With lower grades no change is apparent, as is the case 
with other kinds of lumber. 

Mill centers in the South report that fair weather is 
permitting increased production. Labor seems to be 
more plentiful, too, but not up to standard from an 
efficiency standpoint. 

Not much change can be seen in mill shipments, but 
those who depended on transit car shipments are 
somewhat hampered now. The number of transits com- 
ing into this market has dropped off considerably. 

The Creston Hoop Co., with J. W. Pool president, 
Alexandria, La., has discontinued the manufacture of 
hoops and is now putting out cypress, gum and oak 
products. The Aberdeen Lumber Co. here will handle 
the entire output. 

Visitors to the city during the week were W. C. Bond, 
of the W. C. Bond Lumber Co., Thomas, W. Va.; M. N. 
Wilson, Elkins, W. Va.; I. F. Baldwin, of Washington, 
Pa.; N. C, Wilkinson, assistant secretary of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributors, of 
Washington, D. C. 

W. H. Cralle, of the J. R. Wheeler Lumber Co., is at 
Alberta, Va., on business. 

A. Adelman, of the Adelman Lumber Co., is leaving 
this week on a trip to mills in Alabama. He expects 
to be gone two weeks. 

W. R. Ricks, of the Ricks-McCreight Lumber Co., is 
on a two weeks’ trip to operations in Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota. 

George N. Glass, president of the Keystone Lumber 
Co., has just returned from northern California, where 
he spent two months looking over large timber tracte 
owned by himself and others. 

Raymond Babcock, son of F. R. Babcock, of the 
Babcock Lumber Co., is putting in some time at the 
New York office of the company with a view to acquiring 
further knowledge of the selling of lumber. 

J. N. Woolett, of the Aberdeen Lumber Co., recently 
returned from a trip to mills in Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Mississippi. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oct. 14.—Trade has not the snap possessed several 
weeks ago. Then there was an insistency about the 
demand that was hard to satisfy; today buyers feel 
that for the time being, at least, the tide has swung a 
little the other way. While concessions have been very 
slight and hardly worth mentioning, they have been 
sufficient to satisfy some buyers who have been unwill- 
ing to pay top notch prices. Observers who have been 
studying demand, and also operating costs say they are 
satisfied that there can be no material reductions. 
They argue that with the demand large enough to 
absorb whatever stock is now offered and maintain 
prices in the face of increased production, an unprece- 
dented building demand will place the market in a 
position where it can absorb as large quantities of 
stock as can be offered for some time, 

The average retail stock is badly broken and buyers 
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have been depending upon quick shipments. With 
building plans being filed as they have been the last 
few months, there is nothing in the general lumber 
market prospect to warrant pessimism from a seller’s 
point of view. Property offered finds ready sale at 
prices that compare very favorably with the increased 
cost of replacement, altho only a short time ago one 
of the arguments against the higher lumber prices was 
the fact that old houses were not selling on a basis that 
took the increased replacement cost into consideration. 
The export demand remains unchanged, and shippers 
of consignment stocks continue to move very cautiously 
The effect of exchange rates may have been exaggerated, 
because more busines was placed on a firm order basis 
than was generally supposed. This being so, the loss 
thru exchange is less important to American sellers. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Oct. 13.—Local representatives of manufacturers of 
southern pine flooring were advised last week that 
quotations have been marked up $5 a thousand feet 
and that they were expected in their hunt for orders 
to govern themselves accordingly. 

John L. Alcock, of John L, Alcock & Co., has been 
made chairman of the committee which is endeavoring 
to raise $100,000 for the Y. M. C. A., Mr. Alock having 
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been selected because of his previous successful work 
in similar drives. 

G. L. Wood, vice president and general manager of 
the R. E. Wood Lumber Co., left today for a far 
western trip, expecting to reach the Pacific coast, 
largely for pleasure but at the same time to get first 
hand information about market and manufacturing 
conditions. R. E. Wood, president of the company, is 
receiving congratulations of his friends upon the arrival 
recently of a daughter in his home, 

Edward Barber, of the Howard & Barber Lumber Co., 
of Cincinnati, and president of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, who has been on an eastern trip, 
spent several days here last week in conference with 
Harvey M. Dickson, secretary of the association. 

Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co., has been appointed 
a member of the Baltimore delegation which will attend 
the International Trade Conference at Atlantic City 
next week, 

General Francis E. Waters, president of the Surry 
Lumber Co., has returned from the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, where he spent the greater part of the summer. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Oct. 11.—Several new mills are reported in the 
northern and southeastern parts of the Province. At 
Boulder Creek, near Nelson, Mr. O’Neil and associates 
are to build a plant. Another is proposed west of that 
city by Basking & Stedman, and machinery has arrived 
for A. S. Horswill’s plant at Nelson. At Kelly Lake 
on the Pacific Great Eastern, Munro & Morrison will 
erect a 40,000-foot capacity mill, The Nicola Pine 
Mills (Ltd.), which had its plant at Canford, Nicola 
Valley, burned a few months ago, plans to replace the 
mill. R. P. Shannon and other Vancouver lumbermen 
have rebuilt the mill on the north arm of the Fraser 
south of Vancouver and will cut hemlock exclusively, 
with an output of between 50,000 and 60,000 feet. 
This is the first mill in the Province planned to cut 
hemlock only. 

Forest fires during September were very bad and in 
addition to timber being destroyed several mills were 
burned. The Keystone Logging Co., a Vancouver 
concern operating near Mission City, lost a camp 
worth $15,000. The Barnes Logging Co., at Silverdale, 
just west of Mission City, had its sawmill, cookhouse 
and bunkhouses burned. Craig & Taylor, operating 
in the lower Fraser Valley, south of New Westminster, 
had a donkey engine and logging rigging destroyed. 

Another fire, but which was not caused by forest 
fires, destroyed the plant of the W. H. Day Lumber 
Co. at Cheakamus on the Pacific Great Eastern Rail- 
way. The new shingle mill, recently started up, was 
also burned. It is not probable that the mill will be 
rebuilt, but the remaining timber will be logged and 
sold, 

Having been appointed supervisor of logging methods 
for the Government of India, John Lafon, of the pro- 
vincial forest service, will leave for the Far East. 
Pacific coast logging methods are new to India, the 
overhead system of transporting timber, the donkey 
engine and other up to date equipment never having 
been properly introduced there. The appointment of a 
supervisor of logging is to bring the methods up to date 
and substantially increase production. Mr. Lafon was 
with the forest branch at Victoria for about seven 
years, having come here from the C, A. Smith Lumber 
Co., of Marshfield, Ore. Being an American citizen 
he served in France with the 20th Engineers as a 
captain for a considerable period during the war, 
rejoining the forest service on his return some months 
ago. 

Word comes from the Philippines that P. W. FauVel, 
who at one time ran a shingle mill near Vancouver, 
is making a success, having been there since 1914. 
For a time he acted as inspector of hardwood lumber 
for the United States Government and increased pro- 
duction of material for gun stocks at a time when it 
was needed. Now he is manager of the Kolambugan 
Lumber & Development Co. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Oct. 13.—Conditions in the retail lumber trade in 
western Canada continue brisk, notwithstanding that 
the season is drawing to a close. The biggest demand 
continues to come from the United States and because 
there is no difficulty in disposing of stocks, millmen 
look for no softening of prices. A number of the larger 
mills in this section have closed down because of the 
shortage of logs, due to a lack of sufficient labor, and 
some operators are offering special inducements to 
attract labor to the logging camps. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Oct. 14.—Wholesalers say that orders are now more 
plentiful. Most white pine culls have been taken up 
by the local trade and practically all shop lumber has 
also been taken up. Nearly all lumber stocks are 
short. 

Representatives of Coast mills say trade is quiet, 
and they find retailers unwilling to stock up. Western 
mills are not offering much stock for sale in the 
Ontario market. Coast stocks are low and the mills 
are still loaded up with orders for United States 
points. Car shortage interferes with Coast shipments. 

The shingle market is dull. High cost and uncer- 
tain delivery induce retailers to listen with interest 
to the story of substitute materials and many of them 
have done a big business in patent roofings in the last 
few months. 

S. R. Anderson, formerly with the Hocken Lumber 
Co., Toronto, who has recently been in business for 
himself, will pay a visit to England next month, partly 
on business and partly with the object of seeing his 
people who reside in the old country. 

The Lumber Market and Exchange, 34 Victoria 
Street, Toronto, has recently started business as a 


partnership, with A. T. Smith as general manager and 
J. W. Connell as secretary-treasurer. They opened an 
office on Oct. 1 and report that business is already 
quite good. Their proposition is rather unique in this 
market, as they intend to transact business purely as 
commission agents handling lists for various whole- 
salers, on a percentage: basis. 





HYMENEAL 


HANLEY-BRODERICK.—Miss Ruth Broderick, 
of Manitowoc, Wis., was married recently to Capt. 
John Hanley, of Stanley, Wis. The bride was grad- 
uated from the Manitowoc schools and the Milwau- 
kee Normal, and taught school in Stanley where she 
met Capt. Hanley. The groom is buyer for the 
Northwestern Lumber Co., and served thru the war 
with the 127th Reg., 32nd Division. Later he was 
transferred to the 107th ammunition train and re- 
turned from overseas with his new command. After 
a trip to Chicago, the couple will reside in Stanley. 


FORESTER-McGRAW.—Max Henry Forester and 
Miss Jean McGraw were married in the Sacred 
Heart Cathedral, Richmond, Va., Oct. 10. Mr. 
Forester is senior member of the firm of Forester 
& Harvie, Whitesburg, Ky., and is also connected 
with the Consolidation Coal Co., Jenkins, Ky., and 
is well known among eastern Kentucky lumbermen. 
After a brief honeymoon in the north, Mr. and Mrs. 
Forester will be at home in Jenkins, Ky. 





SMITH-LECHE. Charles V. Smith, accountant 
for the Climax Lumber Co., of New Orleans, La., 
and Miss Marie Lucille Leche, stenographer for the 
same company, were married at 10:30 a. m. Oct. 7, 
in that city. Mr. Smith was recently discharged 
from the army, having served in France with the 
27th Division, 106th Infantry. He returned to work 
with hig old employer and friend, J. W. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, of the Climax Lumber Co., who with his 
partner, Joseph Friedlaender, also took charge of 
the wedding arrangements in token of their ap- 
preciation of their young soldier, and gave the 
bride away. 





MAHLSTEDT-GARSIDE. J. Albert Mahistedt, 
city treasurer of New Rochelle, N. Y., and presi- 
dent of the J. A. Mahlstedt Lumber Co., of that 
place, and Mrs. Minna Garside were married at 
Detroit, Mich., on Sept. 28. The bride’s son and 
daughter were best man and bridesmaid. The 
couple will live in New Rechelle, 


BRADFORD-BAYNE. Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Mil- 
ton Bayne, of Ottawa, Ill., announce the marriage 
of their daughter, Pearl, to Charles Trumbo Brad- 
ford on Tuesday, Oct. 14, at Ottawa. The bride is 
the daughter of one of Illinois’ prominent lumber- 
men, an active member of the Illinois Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association and the La 
Salle County Lumbermen’s Club, and has been pres- 
ident of both associations. He is head of the L. M. 
Bayne Lumber Co., of Ottawa, and of the Utica 
Lumber Co., at Utica, Ill The young couple will 
=. at home after Dec. 1 at 529 Chapel Street, 

awa. 








TIMBERLAND SALES 


Jerr, Ky., Oct. 15.—The Hamden Coal & Lumber Co. 
purchased additional hardwood timber holdings along 
—— Creek and the Kentucky River in Perry 

ounty. 





Lyncu, Ky., Oct. 14.—The United States Steel Cor- 
poration purchased additional hardwood timber and 
coal lands, consisting of several thousand acres in the 
Black Mountain section a few miles from Lynch, bor- 
dering Virginia. 





Haran, Ky., Oct. 14.—J. W. Howard and others 
purchased an area of about 500 acres of hardwood 
timber lands lying along Martin’s Fork several miles 
from Harlan. 





MARQUETTE, MicH., Oct. 13.—Thornton A. Green and 
Robert F. Anderson, of Ontonagon, have sold the 
timber on 9,000 acres of land west of Ontonagon to 
the Spies-Thompson Lumber Co., of Menominee, re- 
taining the land for future colonization purposes. 





WILLOWS, CaL., Oct. 13.—Rosenfeld Brothers have 
sold the Central Forest Co.’s ranch, generally known as 
the Eucalyptus Farm, between this pl and Artois, to 
Christensen for $175,000, according to report. The 
ranch contains 1,200 acres, partly covered by a dense 
growth of eucalyptus. 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 14.—The North Vernon Lum- 
ber Co., North Vernon, Ind., with operations in that 
city and at Louisville and in Tennessee, has recently 
purchased 1,200 additional acres of timber on the 
Obion River, near Dyersburg, Tenn., and will log by 
river, A gasoline towboat and several barges have been 
purchased, and a derrick boat is now needed. The 
tract is estimated to contain seven to ten million feet 
of timber, largely cottonwood, gum and maple, with 
some hardwood and about half a million feet of ash. 





LITTLE Rock, ArK., Oct. 15.—Holdings of the Wil- 
liam Farrell Lumber Co., owner of approximately 
48,000 acres in Pulaski, Saline and Grant counties, 
upon which are several saw and peg | mills, have 
been acquired thru an option by a syndicate of 
Little Rock capitalists and business men. John F. 
Boyle is president of the i iy rower company, which 
is being formed by Boyle Connor, of Little Rock. 
The transfer represents a consideration of about 
$500,000, it is said. The lands which have been cut 
over, will be placed on the market and settlements 
will probably be established. 
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ITALY has established maximum prices for the 1920 
wheat crop of 80 lire a quintal ($4.20 a bushel) for 
hard wheat and of 70 lire a quintal ($3.67 a bushel) 
for soft wheat. This compares with maximum prices 
of $4.46 and $3.94 a bushel, respectively, for the 
1919 crop. 
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NOTES ABOUT MERIDIAN 


MeriviAN, Miss., Oct. 13.—R. F. Darrah, of the 
R. F. Darra: Lumber Co., Meridian, with J. C. 
Smith, a sa\ mill man, has purchased some fifteen 
million feet of Southern pine stumpage near the 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Railroad, north- 
east of Meridian, and a mill erected at Lisman was 
put into operation this week. The mill machinery 
is of Russell make, for which Mr. Darrah has the 
district agency. 

The R. F. Darrah Lumber Co. is now handling 
the output of six sawmills. Its planing mill and 
concentration yard is at Lauderdale, Miss. 

Last spring Irenius Lloyd, genial sales manager 
of the J. L. Hart Lumber Co., of this city, had a 
hunch. He played it. Today he is wearing a 
$19.30 beaver hat about the streets of Meridian 
and takes it off only for meals and bedtime. And 
thereby hangs a tale. Four lumbermen were direct 
participants, J. H. Peterson, of the D. J. Peterson 
Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio; H. G. Irwin, Erie Lum- 
ber Co., Erie, Pa.; J. D. Moberly, Alabama repre- 
sentative of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co.; and 
Mr. Lloyd. The subject under discussion was the 
price of lumber, a topic of interest to some lumber- 
men. ‘Too high’’ said one. ‘‘Uh-huh’’ said an- 
other, ‘‘it will be lower next fall.’’ 

**T’ll bet you a hat apiece lumber will average 
higher next Sept. 1 than now,’’ said Mr. Lloyd. 
‘“Done,’’ said all the rest. 


Reds Won a Hat for Pete 


Mr. Lloyd was in New Orleans on Sept. 1. He 
went to a high-priced merchant on Canal Street. 
There he bought a hat, price $18, war tax $1.30. 
Then he sent a bill to Mr. Peterson. Mr. Peterson 
sent a check by return mail for the full amount, 
but he did say something about Mr. Lloyd’s speed 
and taste. Mr. Irwin’s check soon arrived. Mr. 
Moberly’s hasn’t reached Meridian yet. (Alabama 
papers please copy.) 

Mr. Lloyd, however, likes his joke and he has 
mailed enecks to both Mr. Peterson and Mr. 
Moberly for $13.30 each. Instead of three hats, 
he can use but one. He is satisfied to let each pay 
a third of the value of one hat and is assuming the 
war tax himself. 

Peter Vredenburgh, of Vredenburgh, Ala., fame 
(and other places) heard about Mr. Lloyd ¥g new 
hat and wrote to find out where he could find the 
place where a man could spend that much money for 
a hat. ‘‘Pete’’ won a hat on the ‘‘Reds.’’ H. H. 
Geisy, of Lancaster, Ohio, also wrote to ask Mr. 
Lloyd if he was supposed to be in on the wager. 
He was in the party when it was made, but some- 
how escaped connection. 


LINKUMPOOTER HAS EMBARRASSING EXPERIENCE 


Readers will recall a recent letter from E. H. 
Lingo, well known lumberman of Denison, Tex., 
who over the signature of ‘‘Linkumpooter’’ told 
something of his outing experiences in Canada. In 
the following letter the same writer tells of his 
most embarrassing financial experience, illustrat- 
ing the truth of the saying, ‘‘ Money talks’’: 


DEAR LUMBERMAN: Apropos somewhat to my last 
letter from Montreal, which you kindly published, that 
Saturday evening I left for a short visit to my native 
State, Delaware. Expecting to spend Sunday and part 
of Monday with some relatives in Philadelphia, I pro- 
vided myself with a little American money; Canadian 
money being at a discount in the United States. But 
on my arrival at Philadelphia I found that my friends 
had preceded me to Delaware; so I hiked on to Dela- 
ware that evening, arriving at the only hotel in a vil- 
lage that I had not visited for fifty years. 

When I registered for the night the Dutch or German 
landlord looked as if he didn’t care whether I stayed 
or not. However, I guess he finally decided that I 
was safe, so he put me into a lockless room, minus the 
usual conveniences of modern hotels; except the well- 
remembered white or yellow bowl of our boyhood days. 


Well, after a very poor breakfast and a hasty visit 
to the environs of the hotel, I asked the landlord how 
about getting to my destination some ten miles further 
on. He said I might catch a motor car or have to 
wait until noon for a train. No motor car showing up 
and figuring up my American cash, I found I had only 
$1 left. I told my landlord about it and asked him 
if he could use some Canadian money. “To Halifax 
with Canada and her money,” he said; “go to the 
banks, they will fix you up.” I said, “It’s Labor Day 
and banks are closed.” ‘To h— with Labor Day,” 
he retorted. I then asked him how I could manage 
about it. He replied that was not his business, he did 
not ask me to come, and I noticed that he was scan- 
ning my modest traveling bag and my light overcoat. 
He finally said, “Do you know anybody here?” I 
said that I knew one person, but he did not seem to 
mind that little reflection. Finally I hunted up the 
meager telephone directory and found in it the name 
Burtons, and asked about them. “Yes,’’ he said; “dey 
are two wimmen just few doors vrom hotel.” So I 
went to see them, introduced myself, explained my em- 
barrassed condition and they kindly made me a loan of 
$10. I then returned to the hotel, shaking the ten in 
the face of the landlord, with a larger wad of Canadian 
money, looking as if it might be a hundred or more. 


This was really the most embarrasing financial posi- 
tion I was ever in, and I have beén in a good many in 
my time. But the landlord was a character. He was 
not the most humorous landlord I ever saw, but he was 
certainly the most tumorous, as he had one large tumor 
on his face, a prominent one on one leg and a large one 
on his back; besides he said he had had some half- 
dozen cut out. I made up my mind then and there 
that if any of my oil investments gushed good and 
strong I would send him to Mayo Bros. for a lifetime 
job for them. “LINKUMPOOTER.” 





| SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 





The demand for sash, doors and practically all items 
of general millwork continues very brisk and the fac- 
tories as a rule are away behind on their orders. 
Builders are rushing construction to get openings 
closed before snow flies, and are urging quick deliver- 
fes. In many cases the completion of houses is 
seriously delayed by inability of the retailer to deliver 
the goods on the job when wanted. There is begin- 
ning to be quite a demand for storm sash and doors. 
The glass situation is causing some uneasiness, stocks 
in the hands of manufacturers and distributers being 
much depleted, and difficulty is experienced in some 
cases in securing requirements of the sizes most in 
demand. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories are still 
unable to supply all their current demand, but are 
catching up gradually as the volume of orders falls 
off. Owing to labor shortage the plants are running 
much below normal. They are having quite a run 
now on special sizes, and are beginning to take on 
this class of trade more freely. Indications now are 
for a good run of business “through the winter, as 
the twin cities and their surrounding territory are 
far behind building requirements and will have much 
construction work this winter to take advantage of 
the freer labor supply at that season. 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, and vicinity, taking in the 
Kentucky towns across the Ohio River, the factories 
continue to operate up to capacity, despite the ad- 
vance of the fall season and the gradual approach of 
the time when outdoor construction must stop. In- 
quiries are numerous and indicate that there is a lot 
of new business waiting that can not possibly be 
taken care of this year. Some of it is looking ahead to 
next year, the booking of which will assure to the 
factories full operations for the winter. Prices are 
figured on the basis that lumber will not be any 
cheaper next spring, and probably not all of next 
year, There is a heavy demand for flooring, parti- 
tion and all grades of interior trim, and in the past 
week an increasing inquiry for porch enclosure frames. 
Some of the large plants of this district that have 
entered the garage and ready-cut house business re- 
port a development of that trade that has been even 
more than they expected, and that indications are 
for a further expansion in their operations, 


The door and millwork trade at Buffalo, N. Y., is 
steady and of a volume large enough to keep all the 





mills quite busy. Building is on about the same 
scale as for some weeks past and is not affected much 
by the strike in the steel plants. If the troubles keep 
up, however, in the large local plants now partly 
idle, business may be affected with the mills. 


The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men continue 
to report trade about as active as it can well be, with 
the demand ahead of the production and delays in 
the filling of orders unavoidable. The factories are 
months behind their orders in many cases, and mean- 
while the contractors are making every effort to have 
their wants taken care of. The greatest persistency 
is shown in following up orders and urging that they 
be taken care of, because the work of the carpenters 
halts and contractors are being put to much extra 
expense at a period when houses are in eager demand. 
No such a rush for the products of the sash and door 
factories has been experienced in many years, nor 
have the prices realized been so attractive. 


After quieting down for the first few days of the 
month the sash and door market at Tacoma, Wash., 
has strengthened again and an advance in prices is 
believed imminent. The demand for doors is especial- 
ly heavy and only a percentage of the orders received 
by local mills can be filled. Some sash and door 
plants claim difficulty in securing lumber due to the 
Railroad Administration’s refusal to allow the use 
of cars in intracity business. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and mill work plants 
are doing very well. Door factories in the Bay coun- 
ties are very busy on white pine, redwood and Douglas 
fir doors. Finished door factories connected with the 
white and sugar pine sawmills are loaded up with 
business and are making shipments as fast as cars 
can be obtained. Cut sash and door stock is sold 
away ahead. Pine box shook production continues 
to be heavy and there is difficulty in keeping up with 
the demand. The car supply is very short, in some 
districts, and fair in others, 


—_—VVnLkeerren_— 


Germany is nationalizing electric power establish- 
ments to prevent waste. These nationalized works are 
not to be considered as a source for revenue, as the 
Government holds that cheap power for industry is 
much more important than fiscal interests. 
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Climax Lumber Company 


( Limited ) 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 


J. W. O'Shaughnessy, New Orleans, La 








F. L. SANFORD C. W. BODGE 


Sanford Bodge Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Send us your inquiries and offers of stock. 


404 Prudential Bldg., 515 Whitney Central Bidg., 
Buffalo, N. Y. New Orleans, La. 











Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. 


Cash Buyers of all kinds 


Hardwood Lumber and Logs 
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J. A. DENNY, 


President. 


Oil States Lumber Co. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 
YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


J. E. KENNEDY, 
Secretary. 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 


Were awarded highest 
honors Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL | 





BE. A. Thornton, of the E. A. Thornton Lumber Co., 
returned early in the week from a business trip to 
New York City. 


N. J. Ludington, of E. B, Blinn & Co., left for Esca- 
naba, Mich., Thursday, expecting to spend several 
days in the North. 


N. H. Huey, sales representative in Chicago territory 
for the Oregon Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., spent 
part of the week on a sales trip in Michigan territory. 


H. R. Isherwood, of the retail service department of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, re- 
turned Wednesday from a trip to Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, Minn. 


William 8S. Winegar, of the Winegar-Gorman Lum- 
ber Co., went north Wednesday night to spend several 
days at the mill of the Vilas County Lumber Co., at 
Winegar, Wis. 


John Spencer, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., left 
this week for a visit at the sales office at Kansas 
City, Mo., and the creosoting and post operations of 
the company at Shreveport and DeRidder, La. 


E. G. Gillouly, of Mellen, Wis., sales manager for 
the Foster-Latimer Lumber Co., and George Waters, 
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YELLOW 
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Timbers 


Both Long and Shortleaf 


Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 


AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Cars 


Tims B. Quinn, 
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KOSCIUSKO 


Frank Spangler, ‘issssrn 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


and other Southern Hardwoods 














The ERCANTILE 


WE LUMBER CO. 
JACKSON, MISS. 


Strictly a TRANSIT NoCompetitorto 
Yellow Pine Planing Mill the Wholesaler 


1 Can bore 154 or 2 inch hole in square timber up to 22 feet in length. 








Every Lumberman 
Should Have This Book 


**Tote-road and Trail,”’ 
the new volume of verse by Mr. 








4 TOTE-ROAD Malloch now ready for deliy- 
pe AND TRAIL ery, is the most important and 
Pe rere, ; entertaining that has come 


from his pen. It representsthe 
ripegeniusof nearlyfortyyears’ 
association, as boy and man, 
with the lumber business, It 
assembles in a single volume 
the best that he has written 
hitherto unpublished in book 
form. 

No book of verse will afford 
a lumberman orlogger greater 
joy,orserve as a more welcome 
gift to his friend. 
**Tote-road and Trail’’ 
has been printed in the manner 
of which it is worthy; bound in 
cloth, gold stamped, and with gilt top. The illustrations are 
in full color, from a series of oj! paintings by Oliver Kemp, the 
New York artist. Sent, postpaid, for $1.25. 


American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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of the Waters-Clark Lumber Co., of Duluth, Minn., 
were among the northern lumbermen in Chicago this 
week, 


John W. Blodgett, well known lumberman of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and vice president and chairman of the 
trade extension committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, was in Chicago on busi- 
ness Thursday, 


T. J. Wilcox, of the Linderman Box & Veneer Co., 
Eau Claire; Thomas McCullough, of the Superior Box 
Co., Superior, and FE. A, Gooding, of the Wisconsin Box 
& Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., were in Chicago this 
week attending a conference of box manufacturers. 


L. K. Baker, president of Lyon, Gary & Co., of 
Chicago, and of the J. S. Stearns Lumber Co., of 
Odanah, Wis., several days ago underwent a successful 
operation at Wesley Hospital in Chicago and his many 
friends will be pleased to know that he is recovering 
nicely. 

Charles A. Goodman, of Marinette, Wis., president of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, while in 
Chicago Thursday on association business said that the 
hardwood demand was surely keeping up and that if 
anything it is better right now than at any time 
within the last few months. 


Dwight Hinckley, of the Dwight Hinckley Lumber 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, was in Chicago last Friday at- 
tending the conference of the National Bureau of 
Wholesale Lumber Distributors on the recent order of 
Director General Hines, of the Railroad Administration, 
putting into effect a $10 a day storage charge. 


The Luedinghaus Lumber Co., of Dryad, Wash., and 
the Meskill Lumber Co., of Meskill, Wash., announce 
the appointment of the Duncan Lumber Co., of Port- 
land, Ore., as their exclusive general sales agent. The 
Duncan Lumber Co. maintains a sales office in Chicago 
and handles a large volume of west Coast products for 
the Chicago and eastern trade. 


Two Florida lumbermen, formerly of Muskegon, 
Mich., but now operating in the South, were in Chicago 
together for a few days this week. One was Martin J. 
Hoban, of New York, Brooklyn and various points in 
Florida, cypress manufacturer and seller. The other 
was Leo Hughes, who wholesales lumber, having his 
headquarters at Jacksonville, Fla. 


In accordance with a resolution of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, a meeting of at- 
torneys, managers and chairmen of interinsurance 
exchanges among lumber manufacturers was held at 
the Congress Hotel on last Friday, Oct. 13, at which 
subjects of mutual interest were discussed, including 
uniform forms, tariffs, methods of rating and inspec- 
tion and a general insurance plan. 


The Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co., of New York, 
announces the opening of a branch office in the Ham- 
mond Building, Detroit, Mich., for the sale of their 
contractors’ hoists, derricks, cableways, mine hoists, 
ships’ winches and steering gear and logging mathin- 
ery. R. S, Hutchinson, formerly of the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) office of the company, will have charge of the De- 
troit office under the direction of F, B. Knight, of the 
Lidgerwood Chicago office, who previously handled the 
business in Detroit territory. 


Charles Webster, of Waucoma, Iowa, well known 
retail lumberman of the Hawkeye State and former 
president of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, in his capacity as chairman of the Iowa board 
of railroad commissioners visited Chicago this week 
to confer with the regional director of railroads as to 
securing a better supply of refrigerator cars for poultry 
shippers. Mr. Webster says that the car shortage 
is acute and that the poultry shippers have been mak- 
ing the strongest complaints to the State board. 


Frank H. Campbell, Chicago sales agent for the 
Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. and the Peavy-Wilson Lum- 
ber Co., of Shreveport, La., returned home this week 
after spending several days at Shreveport. He said 
that the mills are now getting on an average 50 percent 
of their car requirements, that the demand for export 
lumber is fair, while the demand for special stocks 
for factories is very good. Some items in No. 3 stocks 
are in fair request, while the demand for No. 1 dimen- 
sion and all uppers is still good enough to take up the 
available supply. 


A very fine atlas showing “Europe Made Over” is 
being sent out with the compliments of Lyon, Gary & 
Co., investment bankers, who handle timber and timber 
securities, of 208 South La Salle Street, Chicago. The 
atlas contains not only important maps of the coun- 
tries of rearranged Europe but a summary of the treaty 
of peace with Germany and terms offered Austria, a 
description of where the United States soldiers were 
in France and other important data for the reader. 
Calvin Fentress, of that company, was in the East 
on business this week. 


Uncle George Hotchkiss, secretary emeritus of the 
Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, celebrated his eighty-ninth birthday Wednesday 
and in replying to those who had wished him many 
more years of life said that, tho he felt hale and hearty, 
he hardly expected to achieve the record of Uncle 
Johnny Shell, of Greasy Creek, Ky., said to be the 
world’s oldest living lumberman and now 130 years 
old. “One thing I am sure of and that is I won’t 
have a four-year old son calling me Daddy,” said Uncle 
George, having in mind Uncle Johnny Shell’s young- 
est son. Uncle George Hotchkiss says he feels much 
better than a year ago and he looks as if youth was 
returning. 





Sam A. Hall, representative in Chicago territory for 
the Blackwell & Panhandle sales office, Spokane, Wash., 
returned to Chicago this week from a three months’ trip 
on the west Coast. Mr, Hall visited all the mills of the 
Blackwell & Panhandle interests and says that condi- 
tions with lumber manufacturers in the far West are 
just as have been reported in recent news dispatches in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Most mills still have 
plenty of orders, stocks are much below normal, cars 
are scarce, while the efficiency of labor does not seem 
to increase appreciably. ‘My advice to the buyers of 
west Coast products in this territory,” said Mr. Hall, 
“is that they place their orders just as soon as they 
can estimate their wants. I do not see how the situ- 
ation on the west Coast is going to improve very much 
in the next few monihs.” 


Paul R. Fish, son of F. F. Fish, secretary of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, who since his 
discharge from the navy has been working at a hard- 
wood mill near Nashville, Tenn., was seriously injured 
several days ago in an automobile accident in Chicago. 
Paul had come to Chicago to visit his father and was 
out riding with Jack Bescher, who had been a college 
chum at Culver Military Academy, and Bescher, who 
was driving, in order to escape hitting an auto 
truck, turned his car sharply and it hit a pillar of 
the elevated railroad at the Argyle station. Both 
young men were thrown from the car and tho Bescher 
was practically unhurt, young Fish suffered a frac- 
tured left leg and was severely bruised. He was taken 
to the Lakeview Hospital and tho he was able to leave 
there this week, he will be hobbling around on crutches 
for at least a month. 


W. S. Nurenburg, Chicago sales representative of the 
Wheeler-Osgood Co., millwork manufacturer of Tacoma, 
Wash., returned to Chicago this week from a two 
months’ trip in the West. Mr. Nurenburg was a pa- 
tient in a San Francisco (Calif.) hospital for several 
weeks, where he underwent an operation, and following 
his recovery he visited the factory of the company at 
Tacoma, After being there ten days he returned ‘to 
Chicago. He reports his company oversold and as re- 
ceiving some orders without prices, with request that 
shipment be made at convenience. Altho the factory at 
Tacoma is being rearranged, day and night shifts of 
eight hours each are being maintained, while the ve- 
neer plant is being operated with three eight-hour 
shifts. “I talked with several lumbermen on the 
Coast,” said Mr. Nurenburg, “and they report low 
stocks and cars for shipment short but labor slightly 
more efficient now than a while back, The lumbermen 
say that the log situation is giving them more concern 
than anything else, as the log crop is short.” 





WILL BE OUT OF ARMY SERVICE SOON 


Capt. H. N. Hanbury, of the motor transport corps 
and former Chicago lumber salesman and inspector of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, expects to be 
mustered out of army service on Nov. 1 and is desirous 
of returning to the lumber business. Capt. Hanbury, 
who was commissioned in 1917 and has been in the 
motor transport corps since 1918, stationed at various 
camps and at Washington, D. C., would consider a 
connection as Chicago representative for some southern 
pine concern. He has had long experience in the lum- 
ber business, both selling and inspecting, not only 
pine but west Coast products. Since entering army 
service Capt. Hanbury has been stationed at Camp 
Dodge, in Iowa; Camp Holabird, in Maryland; Camp 
McClelland, in Alabama; Camp Sevier, in South Caro- 
lina; and since last November has been executive 
officer of the motor transport department office in 
Chicago. 





PROTEST STORAGE CHARGE RULING 


An important meeting of the National Bureau of 
Wholesale Lumber Distributors was held in Chicago 
last Friday, Oct. 10, to discuss the recent ruling of 
Director General Hines, of the Railroad Administra- 
tion, that in addition to the demurrage charge of $2 
on cars after forty-eight hours there shall be an addi- 
tional charge of $10, which is called a storage charge. 
About forty members of the association attended the 
meeting, which discussed other important associa- 
tion matters also. As a result of the discussion a 
resolution was passed directing the traffic committee 
of the association to visit Washington and protest 
to Director General Hines against the storage charge 
ruling. The committee, of which George T. Mickle, 
of the. George T. Mickle Lumber Co., Chicago, is chair- 
man, will go to Washington soon on that mission. 
Other members of the committee are: E. S. Dunn, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; R. A. Dailey, Seattle, Wash. ; Dwight 
Hinckley, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. W. Hubbard, Spring- 
field, Mass.; J. M. Junge, Minneapolis, Minn.; C. K. 
McClure, St. Louis, Mo.; BE. G. Phinney, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; H. L. Spitler, of Cleveland, Ohio, and B. O. 
Renfo, of Kansas City, Mo. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From Oct. 1 to Oct. 13, inclusive, six vessels arrived 
at Chicago carrying combined cargoes of 2,087,000 feet 
of lumber and 6,300 ties. Arrivals by days and vessels 
were as follows: 


Oct. 1—Steamer Herman H. Hettler, Wscanaba, 
Mich., 588,000 feet. 

Oct. 3—Steamer N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 335,- 
000 feet. 

Oct. 4—Steamer J. Watson Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 
425,000 feet. 

Oct. 6—Schooner City of Grand Haven, Detour, 
Mich., 6,300 ties. 

Oct. 9—Steamer Herman H. 
Mich., 464,000 feet. 

Oct. 18—Steamer Mathew Wilson, Johnswood, Mich., 
275,000 feet. 


Hettler, Escanaba, 
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PROMOTIONS FOR YOUNG LUMBERMEN 


Changes in the sales department of the C. A. Good- 
year Lumber Co. were announced this week when 
Harold A. Knapp, ho has been in charge of the red- 
wood department \f the company since 1917, was 
made general manier of sales, and William F. Coale, 
who has been with the company in the southern pine 
department for the last two years, was chosen as 
assistant manager. The changes were brought about 
thru the departure of Jack E. Brantley who, as told 





HAROLD A. KNAPP, OF CHICAGO; 
General Sales Manager of C, A. Goodyear Lumber Co. 


in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
resigned to become vice president of several affiliated 
companies with headquarters at Savannah, Ga. 

Altho Mr. Knapp has been in charge of the redwood 
department since being located in Chicago, he also 
has had experience in other west Coast woods and 
in southern pine. The company’s redwood depart- 
ment handles all the sales of the Union Lumber Co., 
of San Francisco, Calif., except in California and 
Atlantic Seaboard territory. ‘The sales of this com- 
pany not only include lumber from its own mill at 
Fort Bragg, Calif., and the mill of the Goodyear Red- 
wood Co., at Greenwood, Calif., but also from several 
others in Mendocino County. 

Mr. Knapp got his start several years ago with the 
J. J. Newman Lumber Co., at Hattiesburg and Sum- 
rall, Miss., working in the mill, yard and shipping 
sheds. Afterward he was with Eastman, Gardiner & 
Co., at Laurel, Miss., and then became connected with 
one of the largest retail yards of St. Louis, Mo., 
where he gained a practical knowledge of retailing. 
His next step in the lumber industry was selling lum- 
ber in Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska. Following 
that he sold southern pine and west Coast products 
in Ohio territory for two years for the Chicago Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., now of East St. Louis, Ill. While in 
the Ohio territory his headquarters were at Lima. 
Mr. Knapp next spent a year in Chicago as northern 
sales agent for the Standard Lumber Co., of Birming- 
ham, Ala., and during the following six years was 
Indiana representative for the Kirby Lumber Co., of 
Houston, Tex., with Indianapolis as his headquarters. 





WILLIAM F. COALE, OF CHICAGO; 
Assistant Sales Manager of C, A. Goodyear Lumber Co. 


In 1916 the C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co. opened a De- 
troit office and Mr. Knapp was placed in charge of it 
until he was transferred to Chicago, in 1917, to handle 
the redwood sales. 

Mr. Coale, the new assistant manager, has also had 
a thoro lumber selling experience. He began in the 
lumber business in 1909 at the mills of the Continen- 
tal Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex. Later he was con- 
nected with the Chicago sales office of the Kirby 





Lumber Co., of Houston, and following that with the 
Duncan Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore. He then be- 
came identified with his brother, George Coale, in the 
Coale Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., and Chicago, 
and remained with that company until he joined the 
Goodyear sales force two years ago. 

The promotions of Mr. Knapp and Mr. Coale place 
them in very responsible positions, and their past 
experiences combined with their aggressive sales 
ability well fits them for their new posts. They have 
hundreds of friends in the lumber trade who will be 
pleased to learn of their deserved promotions and 
who wish them success in their new responsibilities. 

The Chicago office of the Goodyear interests handles 
the sales of the two southern pine mills that the com- 
pany has in the South, the Rosa Lumber Co. and the 
Goodyear Yellow Pine Co. at Picayune, Miss., which 
have an output of 120,000,000 feet a year. In addition 
to its redwood sales, the company sells thru its Chicago 
office a large volume of fir and spruce. 





BRINGS HOME HUNTING SPOILS 


Ira A. Minnick, president of the National Dry Kiln 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., is not only an expert on dry 
kilns but a real dyed in the wood hunting and fishing 
expert. He brought the evidence with him to Chi 
cago. Not long ago orders for National kilns got to 
coming in so fast he decided that he needed a rest 
and so set out for a moose hunt in New Brunswick. 

It took Mr. Minnick just six and a half days to get 
from Indianapolis to the hunting ground and he was 
back in this city in two weeks and six hours, after 
having killed the finest moose he has ever seen. There 
has been no hunting for four years and the woods are 
simply teeming with game awaiting the hunter. 

The first day Mr. Minnick was not very anxious to 








(Above) Percy B. Folding, Perth, N. B., boss guide, 
holding up the horns from the moose Mr. Minnick 
killed. (Below) Ira A. Minnick seated on his moose. 
Mr. Minnick says, ‘““‘When moose get away it is usu- 
ally blamed on the gun. I say it is the man behind 
the gun” 


kill a moose, but with his guide went to a pond to have 
a look. Looking was mighty good, for no sooner had 
they taken up their position than cows were seen 
lunching on the shore of the lake. Cows and calves 
came and went and the hunters were just about ready 
to leave for camp when a splendid bull came out of the 
woods. To make a long story short, Mr. Minnick could 
resist no longer and dropped the bull at a distance of 
335 yards (the guides have the country all staked out 
so that the hunter shoots at a known range). 

The accompanying illustrations show the head. In 
one Mr. Minnick, somewhat pleased, may be seen seated 
on the kill. The other illustration gives a good idea of 
the perfect horns. The taxidermist who is mounting 
the head says that it is the finest head he has ever 
seen, The spread is 55% inches and there are 22 
points, 11 on a side. The webs of the horn measure 
13% and 12% inches, respectively. As may be seen, 
the horns stand up perfectly. 

Mr. Minnick left the railroad at Plaster Rock, New 
Brunswick, The country is very rough. It took two 
days for a team to go twenty-four miles. 

Mr. Minnick is also showing some photographs taken 
on a fishing trip last June. One day’s catch consisted 
of four fish, weighing 10, 16, 27 and 28 pounds. Mr. 
Minnick will inform inquirers regarding the time and 
the place. 


BOB BB BDI I III I 


THERE has been a disastrous sawmill fire at Arch- 
angel, Russia, in which two sawmills and 20,000 
standards of sawn wood went up in smoke. In view 
of the scarcity of wood this loss is ke€nly felt on the 
British market, for which these stocks were destined. 


HEADS SHIPPERS’ VANCOUVER BRANCH 


SuatTLp, WasH., Oct. 11.—Henry Van Dyke Stone, 
of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, assistant 
secretary in charge of the new offices at Vancouver, 
B. C., began his business career as billing clerk in 
the Seattle offices of the Oregon-Washington Railway 
& Navigation Co. He acquired a reputation as a 
good billing clerk. Subsequently he entered the Seattle 
offices of the Canadian Pacific Railway, serving three 
years in charge of the city claims department under 





HENRY VAN DYKE STONE, VANCOUVER, B. C.; 
Assistant Secretary Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association 


J. W. Draper. He left that position to become as- 
sistant traffic manager for Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
where he remained two and a half years. In June, 
1918, he became connected with the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association as assistant to Traffic Manager 
W. A. Shumm. His extensive knowledge of traffic 


conditions gained thru first hand experience will be. 


invaluable to him in taking care of the knotty prob- 
lems that will demand settlement in the new position 
at Vancouver. 


LUMBERMAN BECOMES BANK PRESIDENT 

The many friends of George M. Zimmerman, .well 
known Buffalo (N. Y.) lumberman, will be pleased to 
learn that he has been chosen president of the Lafay- 
ette National Bank, a recently organized financial 
institution having a capital and surplus of over 
$1,000,000. Mr. Zimmerman has been at the task of 
organizing the bank for several months, and when the 
project had been completely financed the bank opened 
its doors, Tuesday. The bank occupies its own build- 
ing on Lafayette Square. Its officers are: Fred D. 
Corey, chairman of the board; George M. Zimmerman, 
president; William L. Koester, vice president and 
cashier; Fred M. Beck and Joseph Coplon, vice presi- 
dents; Harry G. Struif and William K. Lyon, assistant 
cashiers, and Edward G. Kellner, manager of the safe 
deposit vault department. 

Mr. Zimmerman is president of the George M. Zim- 
merman lumber business, which was established by his 
father in 1841 and has been in continuous operation 
on the original premises at Pine, Ash and Cypress 
streets, for the last seventy-eight. years. ‘“Zimmer- 








GEORGE M. ZIMMERMAN, OF BUFFALO, N. ¥Y., 
Lumberman Now Bank President 


man Lumber,” the trade slogan, is a household word 
in Buffalo. Mr. Zimmerman will now give his entire 
time to the bank interests, and the lumber business 
will be conducted by his son, George J. Zimmerman, 
who has been active in it for the last twenty years. 


THE TOTAL wealth of the United States is placed at 
$300,000,000,000 by recent estimates of banking au- 
thorities. 
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Surry Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT— 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 





























Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


| Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives: 
L,.C,. LITCHFIELD 52 Vanderbilt Ave,, N. Y. 
SB ee Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO........ Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO...... Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 











: 7 We Saw a Lot of ’Em 


but we doit with modern facilities, That's the 
reason exacting buyers send us their orders for 


N.C. PINE 


Flooring, Ceiling, Roofing, Long and 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine, rough or dressed 


/ Car and Cargo Shipments. 
e Ti Dis . 
Ellington & Guy, Inc., "Ricumonp vi 











Geo. F. Wood, V.-Pres. 


R. A. Allison, Sec’y.-Treas. 
Scranton, Pa. 


Hairston, Ala, 


Rumley-Allison Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Yellow Pine and Hardwood Lumber 


Northern Sales Office: 
420-1 Scranton Real Estate Bldg. 


SCRANTON, PA. 


M. C. Rumley, 
President. 


610-13 Alston Bldg., 








Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
( MR. WHOLESALER, 


Y% and 34 CEILING 


— and — 


BEVEL SIDING 


ean! $0 ine. 


SOFT YELLOW PINE 
eonnene LUMBER wae 


MOBILE, ALA. 








E. F. ALLISON, Pres, M. C. RUMLEY, Sec’y.-Treas. 
Bellamy, Ala. Hull, Ala, 


Big Sandy Lumber Co. 


Incorporated 
Manufacturers of 


ster Leet Yellow Pine 








Telegraph via Hull, ( gg Ala. 


Tuscaloosa County 








FINDING MOISTURE CONTENT OF WOOD 


MapDIson, WIs., Oct. 13.—Simple directions have 
been compiled by the Forest Products Laboratory 
for determining the moisture content of wood. Five 
steps are taken in making a moisture determination, 
as follows: 

1. Select a representative sample of the material. 

2. Immediately after sawing, remove all loose splin- 
ters and weigh the sample. 

3. Put sample in an oven maintained at a tempera- 
ture of 212 degrees Fahrenheit and dry until con- 
stant weight is attained. 

4. Re-weigh the sample to obtain the oven dry 
weight. 

5. Divide the loss in weight by the oven dry weight 
and multiply the result by 100 to get the percentage of 
moisture in the original sample. As for example, 


(W-D) 
Percentage moisture =——-——-X100 
D 


where 
W Original weight as found under 2 above. 
D Oven dry weight as found under 4 above. 

In the first step the sample should be taken from 
near the center of the piece if possible. It has 
been demonstrated that wood gives off or takes up 
moisture more rapidly from the end grain than 
from the side grain and, as a result, there may be 
considerable difference between the moisture con- 
tent of the ends and center of the stick, For this 
reason a sample from within a foot of the end of 
a long board may not be representative. 

Short pieces of wood dry out much faster than 
long ones and so in order to reduce the time for dry- 
ing the length of the sample in the direction of the 
grain should usually be about one inch. With ma- 
terial one inch square or less in cross sectional areas, 
however, a sample over one inch long is desirable 
and the length in this case may be chosen so as to 
give the sample a volume of 2 or more cubic inches. 
The other dimensions may be equal to the cross 
sections of the board from which the sample is 
taken. 

It is important in the second step that the weight 
be taken immediately after the sample is cut, for 
the material is subject to moisture changes upon 


exposure to the air. The degree and rapidity of 
change are dependent on the moisture content of 
the piece and the air conditions to which it is ex- 
posed. In order to insure good results the weights 
should be correct to within at least one-half of one 
percent. 

The laboratory suggests that the metric system 
be used in making moisture determinations as it is 
most convenient. The kind of scales to be used 
and the size of the smallest graduation necessary 
to insure the specified accuracy, it is pointed out, 
will depend on the weight and consequently the 
size of the sample and the kind of wood. Small 
spring postal scales reading to one-half ounce are 
not suitable for accurately weighing small moisture 
samples. 

In placing the samples in the oven for drying 
they should be open piled to allow free access of 
air to each piece. The oven should have some ven- 
tilation, so as to allow the evaporated moisture to 
escape. A thermometer should be provided by which 
the temperature can be ascertained at any time. 
The temperature should at no time exceed the 
boiling point of water (212 degrees F.) or distilla- 
tion of the wood may take place, and erroneous re- 
sults be secured. 

It may require from 24 to 96 hours of oven dry- 
ing to bring the sample to constant weight, de- 
pending on the size of the sample, the kind of wood 
and the amount of moisture it contains. 

As in the case of the first weight taken it is 
essential that the sample be weighed soon after be- 
ing taken from the oven. 

The following example is given as typical of the 
computation necessary for determining the per- 
centage of moisture in a sample of wood: 

A 2x2x1-inch sample of air dry Sitka spruce weighed 
30.8 grams. The sample after oven drying weighed 
27.5 grams. Find the moisture content of the sample. 

30.8—27.5) 330 

Percentage of moisture=———— - 

27.5 27.5 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Bay Minette—The Baldwin Stave & 
Lumber Co., incorporated several months ago for 
the purpose of manufacturing long leaf pine lum- 
ber, barrel staves and heading material, has sold 
its holdings, about two miles east of Bay Minette, 
to E. J. Green, proprietor of the People’s Co-opera- 
tive Store, of Bay Minette, who will continue the 
operation of the mill, and may establish a lumber 
yard in the town. 

ARKANSAS. West Helena—The Denison Lum- 
ber Co. has sold out to the Poinsett Lumber & 
Manufacturing. Co., the lumber cutting branch of 
the Singer Sewing Machine Co. The transaction 
is said to have involved $75,000. The Cairo, IIl., 
plant of the Poinsett Company, it is reported, will 
be dismantled and the machinery and workmen 
removed to West Helena. 

Wynne—The H. A. Malin Mills, west of town, 
have been sold to P. S. Horrall & Son, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

CALIFORNIA. Bray—The Bray Lumber & Box 
Co. has been sold to the Crater Lake Box Co. 

FLORIDA. Argyle—-R. E. L. McCaskill has pur- 
chased the sawmill of G. M. Bishop in order to get 
lumber for building operations which he contem- 
plates. It is reported that he may move the mill 
to De Funiak, where a planer and other machinery 
will be installed. 

IOWA. Greenville—Alvin Carpenter succeeds W. 
J. Skewis & Co. in the hardware, lumber and grain 
business. 

Le Mars—A. A. Krapfl has purchased the con- 
trolling interest in the Moore Lumber Co., and, it 
-~ — will take entire management on Decem- 

er 15. 

Woodbine—The Mathews Lumber Co, has been 
sold to the Brown Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Bird City—The Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Co. has been sold to the Griffin Lumber Co. 

Chetopa—The A. L. Davis Lumber Co. has pur- 
chased the Chetopa Lumber Co.’s yard. 

KENTUCKY. Jackson—H. D. Hoffman has sold 
his interest in the Jackson Lumber Co. to C. W. 
Hayes, H. W. Cole, S. P. Slaughter and J. H. Ham- 
mond. ; 

MARYLAND. Big Spring—John B. Bell has sold 
his lumber business to Guy K. Angle. 

MICHIGAN. Akron—It is reported that the bust- 
ness of the Carpenter & Forbes Lumber Co. will 
be discontinued and the stock removed to the yards 
of Forbes & Son, Caro, Mich. 

Owosso—The Owosso Handle Co., better known 
as M. Wood & Co., has been sold to W. H. Van 
Sice. The company was founded more than forty 
years ago by M. Wood. 

MINNESOTA. Yola—Walter Dow has sold out to 
Sartell Bros. 

MISSOURI. Clarkton—H. St. Martin is succeeded 
by the St. Martin Lumber Co. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Keene—The Beaver Mills 
have been sold to Norwood, Calef & Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Ridgefield Park—Cyrus J. Lozier 
has sold his lumber business to the Park Lumber 
& Supply Co. 

NEW YORK. Livingston Manor—John H. Ern- 
a? is succeeded by the Livingston Manor Lumber 


0. 

Watertown—The Bagley & Sewall Co. is extend- 
ing its land holdings and has recently taken posses- 
sion of the lumber yards and dry kiln of the H. H. 


Babcock Co. which has removed to new yards on 
Olive Street. 

OHIO. Ashley—The Ashley Lumber Co. has sold 
its lumber stock and is reported to have discon- 
tinued that line to start a grist mill. 

Blanchester—The lumber yards of the Alexander 
Crosson Estate have been sold to G. R. Crosson. 

Hamilton—The E. A. Kinsey Co. succeeds the 
Hamilton Supply Co. 

Hicksville—The Smith Lumber Co. succeeds 
Robert B. McKahn in the lumber business. 

Mansfield—Hughes & Yeates are succeeded by the 
Victory Box & Lumber Co. 

Seaman and Winchester—The Hamilton King 
Lumber Co. is succeeded by King Bros. 

Zanesville—The Mirophone Co., a new organiza- 
tion, has purchased the plant of the Thomas Drake 
Lumber Co. 


OREGON. Portland—The Pacific Lifeboat Co. is 
succeeded by the Pacific Boat & Iron Works. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Belvidere — Collins & Son 
ee the McMurtrie sawmill from Oscar 

mith, 

Philadelphia—The Huganir Lumber Co. 
ceeded by the Huganir-Magee Lumber Co. 

Towanda—M. B. heeler, Jr., has sold out to 
Cc. M. Thompson. 

Unity Station—W. J. 
the W. J. Donoughe Co. 


TEXAS. San Saba—The Riley Cedar Co. has re- 
moved its general office to Austin. 


WASHINGTON. Oakville—The Oakville Lum- 
ber Co. has been sold to the Price Lumber Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA. .Weston—The Central Lum- 
ber Co., owned by Rinehart & Ray, has purchased 
from the Louis Bennett estate the plant of the late 
Weston Lumber Co. at Deanville. 


WISCONSIN. Marinette—The Miller Sash & 
Door Co. has moved its offices into the building it 
formerly occupied which has been remodeled and 
refitted after a damaging fire. 

Merrill—The Merrill Iron Works, woodworking 
machinery manufacturer, amended articles of in- 
corporation changing the name to Merrill Ma- 
chinery & Supply Co. 

Prairie Du Chien—John Kelly & Sons, formerly 
operating a lumber yard at Woodman, Wis., will 
locate in this city. 


INCORPORATION 


ALABAMA. Anniston—E. T. Childers Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $2,000. 

Sulligent—West Alabama Lumber Co., 
porated. 

COLORADO. Pueblo—Builders Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

FLORIDA. Tallahassee—The Tallahassee Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

GEORGIA. Athens—Taylor Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

INDIANA. Evansville—Evansville Top & Panel 
Co., incorporated. 

Evansville—Crown Chair Manufacturing Co.; filed 
preliminary certificate of dissolution. 

Glenwood—Glenwood Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $15,000. 

Paoli—Indiana Veneer & Package Co., increasing 
capital from $30,000 to $200,000. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—C. W. Brickley Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; retail. 
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Louisville—Louisville Chair & Furniture Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000; to manufacture mission 
furniture. 

Louisville—Voss Table Co., increasing capital 
from $60.00 to $120,000. 

LOUIS!ANA. Shreveport—Caddo-Wynn Lumber 
Co., capital, $25,000; incorporated. 

MICHIGAN. Charlotte—The Charlotte Furniture 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. To take over 
business and plant of Charlotte Manufacturing Co., 
maker of library tables, 

Detroit—The Kradow Hoffman Co., incorporated. 

Grand Rapids—The Crossman Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital to $50,000 

Menominee—Northern Dates & Timber Co., in- 
corporated. 

MINNESOTA. Lancaster — Lancaster Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Onamia—Onamia Lumber & Mercantile Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

NEBRASKA. Stella—Sullivan-Alexander Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Queensboro Box Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $30,000; to manufacture lum- 
ber, boxes and shooks, 

Mamaroneck—Eaton Mill & Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $30,000. 

New York—Forest Box & Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $100,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. North Wilkesboro— Home 
Chair Co., of North Wilkesboro, incorporated. 

OKLAHOMA. Bartlesville—Virginia Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

Frederick—Boutell Lumber Co., incorporated. 

OREGON. Eugene—The Lane Shingle Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $32,000. 

TEXAS. Fort Worth—The Producers Lumber 
Co., increasing capital to $200,000. 

Goodnight—Goodnight Lumber & Supply Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

WASHINGTON. Acme — Hutchinson Creek 
Shingle Co., incorporated; capital, $8,000. 

Hopdale—Macilla Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $8,000. 

Issaquah—Lake Sawyer Lumber Co.,_ incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

Seattle “Perfected Timber (Inc.), incorporated; 
capital, $10, 

psee As a “Woods, {Creme Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $7,0 

Pacea Mar teemers Mill Co., incorporated. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Caddo Gap—The Black Springs 
Lumber Co., whose plant was recently burned, will 
rebuild at once. 

West Helena—lIt is reported that the Poinsett 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., which has purchased 
the Denison Lumber Co.’s plant here, will remove 
its machinery from the Cairo, Ill., plant to this 
place. It is also rumored that J. W. Denison, head 
of the Denison Lumber Co., will erect a new mill 
here to fill present contracts. 


INDIANA. Evansville—Plans have been com- 
pleted for the $30,000 addition to the Evansville 
Furniture Co.’s plant. 


IOWA. Batavia—The Hutchinson Lumber Co., 


which recently suffered a severe loss by fire, plans - 


to rebuild the lumber yards at once. 


LOUISIANA. Shreveport — The Caddo-Wynn 
Lumber Co., newly organized, will erect a mill, 
capacity 25,000 feet, at St. Maurice, Winn Parish. 
J. T. Wurtzbaugh is president and general mana- 
ger. 


MINNESOTA. Grand Rapids—The Minnesota 
Veneer Co. is building a plant here, and is also 
constructing a 2,000-foot spur from the main line 
of a Great Northern Railroad to the mill and 
yard. 

MISSISSIPPI. Nugent—The Dantzler Lumber 
Co. is erecting four sawmills here, which will have 
an aggregate capacity of 50,000 feet daily. 


NEW MEXICO. Roy—Roberts & Oliver are build- 
ing a large lumber yard and a warehouse and will 
move in about 30 days. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Elkins—The Bayard Lumber 
Co., controlled by M. N. and George Wilson, will 
build a mill near Bayard, where they have a three 
or four years’ cut. 

Madison—Cole & Crane are opening extensive 
timber operations here and are building fourteen 
miles of the Pond Fork Railroad connecting with a 
new line of the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

WISCONSIN. Manitowoc—The J. G. Johnson Co. 
is erecting an office building. 

WYOMING. Sheridan—The Pioneer Lumber Co. 
is erecting a lumber shed. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. De Queeh—The Dierks Lumber Co. 
will establish a retail lumber yard here. 

Little Rock—A new company is being organized 
by Boyle & Connor, of Little Rock, to develop a 
recent purchase of timber from the /William Farrell 
Lumber Co. Mineral deposits will also be developed, 
and after the timber is cut, the promoters of the 
company plan to sell the land for colonization pur- 
poses. 

COLORADO. Wolf Creek—Berry & Melhinney 
are reported to be planning to open a sawmill opera- 
tion here. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—The Union Land & Cattle 
Co. will be formed for the purpose of manufacturing 
lumber and naval stores products, developing land, 
raising cattle, etc., at Pineora, Ga. The capital is 
$100,000. W. B. Stillwell and H. E. Wilson, of 
Savannah, are said to be interested, 

ILLINOIS. Walnut—The farmers of this vicinity 
are forming a $50,000 corporation to establish and 
operate a lumber yard here. 

IOWA. Bellevue—The H. G. Johnson Piano Co., 
manufacturer, is a new concern here. 

KENTUCKY. Covington—The Licking Valley 
Floor Co. has recently begun the manufacturing 
and wholesaling of flooring. 

Louisville—C. W. Brickley, formerly secretary of 
the Fred G. Jones Lumber Co., recently resigned, 
and has incorporated the C. W. Brickley Co., with a 
capital of $25,000, to handle a retail yard. 


MISSISSIPPI. Brooklyn—The Simmons Lumber 
— recently placed a small sawmill in operation 
ere. 

Hattiesburg—L. R. Cammon has opened an office 
in the Carter Building, to conduct a commission 
lumber business. 


OHIO. Quincy—The Quincy Lumber Co. will add 
a builders’ supply department. 

OREGON. Tenmile—The Tenmile Lumber Co. 
is the name of a new concern which has been in- 
corporated to operate the mill at Tenmile lakes, re- 
cently taken over from Fred Meutzel. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—The Brooks Lum- 
ber Co. recently began a wholesale lumber business. 

Spokane—The Crowley Co. recently began manu- 
facturing sash and doors. 


WISCONSIN. Prairie Du Chien—John Kelly & 
Sons will establish a modern lumber yard at 7-14 


Illinois Street. 
CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Caddo Gap—The planing mill of the 
Black Springs Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire 
on Oct. 10, with a loss of $15,000, partly covered by 
insurance. The company will rebuild at once and 
has purchased the machinery of the Bear State 
plant at Womble to re-equip the plant. 

Calico Rock—The sawmill belonging to L. S. 
Huffman, near Hand, was destroyed by fire, the 
machinery being badly damaged and a large quan- 
tity of belting and other equipment destroyed. There 
was no insurance, but it is reported that the mill 
will be rebuilt at once. 


DELAWARE. Laurel—A boiler explosion in the 
steam sawmill belonging to J. Stanford Lecates, of 
this place, and located about six miles from here, 
caused the death of four men and serious injury to 
four others. 


GEORGIA. Smithville—-Fire in the sawmill of 
J. F. Fender, about three miles from here caused 
a loss of about $3,000 

MISSISSIPPI. Columbia—The Price Veneer & 
Lumber Co. has had a boiler room fire which caused 
a loss of $2,000 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—Fire destroyed the plant 
of the National Veneer & Package Co., on Oct. 9, 
causing a loss of about $125,000. 

West Plains—Fire recently destroyed the sawmill 
on the ranch of A. R. Haskell, five miles from here. 
The mill was owned by the Missouri Iron & Steel 
Corporation, and was used for cutting lumber for 
— being erected at the smelter at Brands- 
ville. 

OHIO. Navarre—The Navarre Planing Mill, 
owned by Robert Hug & Son, was destroyed by fire 
recently, with a loss of $50,000, partly covered by 
insurance. 


TEXAS. Port Arthur—The shook mill of the 
Texas Co., oil refiner, was destroyed by fire, to- 
gether with a large quantity of material for mak- 
ing boxes.. The company operated a complete box 
factory, receiving the lumber in the rough. The 
machinery was a total loss, but will be replaced at 
once. The loss is estimated at $100,000. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Losses to the Dis- 
covery Bay Logging Co. thru recent forest fires in 
the Olympic Peninsula, aggregate $25,000. The 
main damage was to donkey engines, camp equip- 
ment and logs. 

WISCONSIN. Chippewa Falls—The plant of the 
Chippewa Consolidated Construction & Manufac- 
turing Co. suffered a $30, 000 loss by fire, the in- 
surance being $13,000 

Marshfield—Fire , ae the Upham Manufac- 
turing Co.’s planing mill with contents, three lum- 
ber storage warehouses with conte nts, a black- 
smith shop and retail yard office building, and in 
addition a lot of seasoned lumber, machinery and 
some manufactured material. The loss is estimated 
at between $60,000 and $70,000, covered by insur- 
ance. 

Milwaukee—The Milwaukee Talking Machine 
Manufacturing Co. sustained an estimated loss of 
$50,000 by fire in its No. 1 factory at 416-418 Fourth 
Street, on Oct. 11. The building was insured for 
$16,000, while the equipment and stock were fully 
covered by blanket insurance. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—The Do- 
minion Cedar Shingle Mill, on Lulu Island, south 
of here, is almost a complete loss owing to fire, the 
loss being estimated at about $100,000. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 14.—Court proceedings grow- 
ing out of changes made in April, 1918, in the organ- 
ization of the Korn-Conkling Co., lumber Fea of 
this city, took a new angle when Frank A. Conkling 
and others brought suit in Common Pleas Court for a 
receiver and an accounting. The company was organ- 
ized in 1912 by Chester F. Korn and two former 
employees of his, Mr. Conkling and Alice A. Volkert. 
The next year two other employees were taken into 
the concern, Wallace C. Crum and Walter C. Palmer, 
and these are now plaintiffs. The original capital was 
$10,000, but this was increased to $25,000, of which 
they say in their petition Mr. Korn held $12,500 and 
Mr. Conkling $4,900. In 1917 Mr. Korn made a 
contract with the Venesta Co. (Ltd.), of London, Eng- 
land, for the purchase in this country and export ofa 
large quantity of veneers on which ‘the plaintiffs claim 
the comuinaletn up to Dec. 31, 1918, amounted to 
$55,000, of which they are claiming a share under an 
alleged promise made by Mr. Korn prior to the transfer 
to him by the company of the British contract. The 
plaintiffs admit in their petition that all of them have 
resigned their positions with the company except Mr. 
Conkling, who they say was discharged in January, 
1919. Mr. Korn says there is no valid ground for the 
claims made against the company; that the company 
is doing a prosperous business and that none of the 
plaintiffs is any longer connected with the company. 








ACCORDING to a preliminary Government report the 
approximate value of the mineral production of the 
United States for 1918 was $5,526,162,000, or $500,- 
000,000 greater than in 1917. The increase, however, 
is due to enhanced value rather than greater produc- 
tion. Compared with 1916 a gain of $2,000,000,000 is 
shown, while the production for 1918 was more than 
double that of any year prior to 1916. 











You Can't 
Beat Camp's 


N.C. Pine 


for good selling lumber. 
Its high quality and uni- 
form millwork is trace- 
able to our virgin growth 
timber and moderly 
equipped mills. 


~ 
< 


A CELE ALOR 





A trial order will 
prove it. 


Address your orders to 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA 





DAILY CAPACITY 
Planing Mills - - 400,000 feet 
Saw Mills - - 600,000 feet 





MILLS 
Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1214 Fiat Iron Bldg. 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
E. D. WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. 
CAMP, Manager 
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WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 41 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Beane of Trade, 
RECEIPTS—WEEK —— oct. 














mber Shingles 
EE eer 48°578.000 6,198,000 
Re ae eee e 25,186,000 6,418,000 
ee 23,892,000 =... -veee 
ae err 220,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 i ocr. 11 

Lum Shingles 
as ong a eee 1,504.805-000 209,819,000 
SED 56th boss be CRG 1,943,018,000 240,859,000 
| ee ee 438,413,000 31,040,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED OCT. 11 

Lumber Shingles 
Soca eeeanceteeee 26,542,000 4,253,000 
SEE at Raieciass' 4s 0% aie ao 17, 232° 000 5,897,000 
eee 9,310,000 EP 
SD icadvetnnes ahen eb once 1,644,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS ‘JAN. Ld 4 oct. 11 

Lu Shingles 
SE Ce dba obese sees 658,70 01, 000 151,963,000 
RSG sicaaa wu Cee 891, 436, 000 129} 691,000 
eT PET CT ee 22,272,000 
NS eae SEB.TES000.  cevcvscces 


Chicago Building Permits . 
Permits issued by the Chicago Building Depart- 
ment during the week ended Oct. 15, were as fol- 
lows: 


CLass— No. Value 
Under $1,000..... ce ccccede ° 2 ‘ 
1,000 and under $5, 600 pisieee 28 89,100 
5.000 and under $10, 000.02. 2 166,100 
10,000 and under $25,000... 21 807,000 
25,000 and under $50,000.. 6 179,000 
50, 000 and under $100,000. . 1 57,000 
100, WOO Bnd OVOP. .sccccces é 3,730,000 
PN Soxcaweses sunken 86 4,529,200 
Average valuation for week.. os 52,665 
Totals previous week........ 113 2,489,300 
Average valuation prev. wk. .. 22,029 
Totals corresponding wk., 1918 21 337,950 
Totals Jan. 1 to Oct. 15, 1919. 3 972 68,335,400 
Totals corres. periods, 1918. 3,337 59,096,250 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 13.—Locally there seems to be a fair 
fall trade in northern pine, likely to continue until 
the buying for spring requirements. Reports from 
the mills indicate that they are making progress in 
cleaning up order files. The manufacturers are 








There Is Only One 
Plastic Fire Brick 





Besides new work or com- | 
plete remodeling, Betson’s | 
Plastic Fire Brick has found 
wide favor for use in tempo- 
rary repairs to ordinary brick 
linings on water tube and 
horizontal return tubular 
boilers. Repairs with Bet- 
son’s frequently make it pos- 
sible to operate furnaces for 
long periods till there is op- 
portunity to shut down the 
boiler, when the separate 
bricks can be completely re- 
placed with a monolithic 
one-piece furnace lining that 
has no joints. - 





Catalog 
on | 
request. 


BETSON PLASTIC FIRE BRICK CO., Inc. 


P. o. Box 386-9 Rome, N.Y. 
New York Office : 30 Church Street. 
Chicago Office: 





1514 Kimball Building. 49 

















eager to accumulate stocks for the trade later on. 
Prices remain strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 13.—Demand continues 
to be excellent, both from retail yards and the fac- 
tory trade, but business is becoming more and more 
restricted by shortage of stocks, which steadily 
will grow more acute as many mills are down and 
others will close within a month. Prices are strong 
but are not advancing except in special cases, man- 
ufacturers trying to stabilize the market to en- 
courage building operations. Open weather favor- 
able to construction work has helped in country de- 
mand. Corn is out of danger and promises one 
of the biggest crops on record, making up for the 
partial wheat failure. 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 14.—Prices continue firm, 
but there is less snap to the demand than a few 
weeks ago. Stocks are held strongly and reports 
of prospective building are good, but there is much 
delay in getting work started. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 15.—The white pine market 
is strong, with a fair demand prevailing. A good 
business is being done in crating lumber, which is 
hard to get since the Canadian mills are not making 
shipments with former promptness. The building 
demand is keeping up steadily and building goods 
show much strength. Pattern lumber is not quite 
as active as usual, owing to the labor troubles, but 
stocks available are quite small. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 14.—A normal 
trade is reported by wholesale dealers. Supplies are 
in fair assortment and no deviation from the prices 
which have prevailed for several weeks is reported. 
The car situation is excellent, plenty of empties 
being available for prompt shipments, a condition 
unusual for this time of the year. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 14.—Inquiries are numerous, 
and in view of the comparatively low stocks in 
yard, buyers are in a buying mood. The ease 
with which prices are maintained, notwithstanding 
a little shading here and there, has a strong in- 
fluence upon those who have been holding off ex- 
pecting a substantial drop. The general industrial 
unrest, however, is a strong deterrent, and not- 
withstanding the good prospect for building activity 
retailers prefer to buy closely. This keeps their 
assortments low, but results in a healthy market 
undertone. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 15.—Due to lack of house 
building, the spruce market is decidedly weaker. 
While some insist on $55 base dimension, others 
openly take $53. Random is also easier, meeting the 
competition of west Coast spruce. For 2x3—7 the 
price is $45 to $46. There is not so much weakness 
in boards, but very little business is passing. Prices 
are: Covering boards, 5 inches and up, 8 feet and 
up, S1S, $42 to $48; matched, $46, occasionally $45. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 14.—Eastern spruce con- 
tinues in good demand, altho a slight dullness in the 
market is in evidence, probably due to local un- 
settled conditions in the steel industries. An ad- 
vance of $2 per 1,000 on eastern lists, that is, all 
spruce coming from mills located in West Virginia 
and the South, was made during the week. This 
applies only to the better grades, however, lower 
grades experiencing no change. Shipments con- 
tinue slow due to many cars being used for moving 
coal thruout the various mining districts. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Oct. 13.—The retailers appear to have 
about covered their fall requirements for posts and 
consequently there is not the activity in the buying 
that there was. There is not much change in the 
pole situation, the buying being inactive. White 
cedar shingles continue to bring a strong price and 
are scarce, 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 13.—Producers report a 
good run of orders for posts and are making good 
shipments, especially to the Southwest. They are 
obliged in many cases to get buyers to accept sub- 
stitutions, owing to the total absence of 4 and 5- 
inch round posts from yards. 
fair. The outlook for winter logging is doubtful. 
Labor is hard to get and until really cold weather 
sets in it will be hard to learn whether the men 
standing around employment agencies really intend 
to work or not. They are very slow in signing up. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Oct. 18.—Some in the hardwood trade 
professed to see a lull in the market in the last few 
days, saying that many industries which have been 
buying lately had apparently covered their require- 
ments for some time. This market situation applies 
more to Chicago industries. Distributers who sell 
away from Chicago have no complaint to make 
about present business. Good hardwoods are sell- 
ing at as high, if not higher, prices as at any time, 
and buyers seem to have less to say about prices. 
Business is so good with industries using hard- 
woods that they can see their profit ahead for six 
months or more, even at the present material prices. 
The veneer trade remains strong, it being as difficult 
as ever to place business. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 13.—Northern hardwoods 
are fast disappearing off this market, and even 
stocks of birch and maple, which were fairly plenti- 


_ hickory. 


Pole trade is still 





ful in the summer, are now running low with little 
prospect of replenishment before next June. There 
is very little oak, but supplies from the South are 
coming in more freely now, relieving the situation 
somewhat. Prices on upper grades are mounting 
weekly, but lower grades have not advanced in 
proportion. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 14.—There is a lull in the 
demand for hardwoods, but the mills are complain- 
ing bitterly of a car shortage that prevents them 
from filling what orders they have. The supply of 
cars is reported to be far short of requirements. 
While offers of stocks by the mills are freer the 
market remains firm, and there is no disposition 
to make concessions. At the same time, prices are 
more stable, and there is not such a wide variance 
as there has been. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 14.—Factory and finish 
stock of all kinds continue in strong demand, with 
the exception of gum, demand for the better grades 
of which has been lagging for some time. There is 
plenty of inquiry from the factories, some of which 
appear never to have been able to obtain all the 
stock they wanted. This applies especially to some 
implement factories, which use large quantities of 
Ash and elm also are in good demand. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 14.—Distributers of hard- 
woods find a market for all the lumber they have 
on hand. Production tributary to this market has 
been closer to normal, but the demand of consumers 
has been so urgent that there can be no accumu- 
lation of dry stocks and there is no reason to make 
any concessions in prices. Stocks of quartered 
white and red oak are almost exhausted and the 
market is strong at the highest prices ever quoted. 
Vehicle manufacturers have the market about 
cleaned of hickory and ash. In poplar, wagon box- 
boards and panel & wide No. 1 were never before 
in such scant supply and some distributers do not 
quote them. Chestnut has been one of the strong- 
est woods in the market and the best grades have 
almost doubled in price, comparing with a year 
ago. No. 3 common, 2-inch, is up $2 this week, to 
$34. Following are current quotations f. 0. b. cars 
Cincinnati: 


ae we WHITE OAK— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
a _ Een er $240 = ber $265 

No. common. «as ED 165 175 
No. 3 common 80 85 135 90 








QUARTERED RED OAK 
ne 185 185 one 


No. 1 common.... 120 120 cee 
No. 2 common 70 70 eee 
PLAIN RED AND WHITE OAK— 
UAE Se reer 125 130 130 140 
No, 1 GQOMMION 6.6.6.8 ceae 85 90 90 95 
INO. 2 COMMOR. 05.0.6 i ces 50 55 55 60 
Sound wormy............ 60 65 65 70 
——. 
DS eee ery ae 125 130 130 132 
a ONG Selects .....:..00:. 00 100 105 105 £110 


| RE ee eee 70 
MO. J. COMMOD: « o.00.0:6ss00 


* No. 8 COMMON...«.5 605.00 40 42 42 45 
sH— 
Ben sles. dura sheceers 125 145 155 165 
MO: 2 COMMBOD ys .05:0'5.0.0: 8 00s 65 85 90 95 
NO, SS OOMMOD 6 4:6: 6:56:06 0% 40 45 50 55 
Basswoop— 
(eae. ERE Se ae eee 85 90 90 95 
No. 1 common........... 60 65 65 70 
INO, 2 COMMOB <6 0.0 6.60000 40 43 43 45 
CHESTNU — 
es MBs wckceso eo mibiecahuceis Wis 90 95 95 102 
0; 1 COMMBODS 6 6ceces » 70 73 q3 75 
BOUNG WORM. ..000:0:0 8 ese 50 52 52 53 
IND, © COMMBOR 6 0.65000. cece's 30 32 32 34 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 14.—The undertone is good 
and wholesalers find just as much difficulty in 
getting mills to consider their business as at any 
time in the last few months. In some instances 
there have been slight price concessions, but they 
were unimportant. The average consumer is carry- 
ing a stock much below normal. The export situa- 
tion is a little steadier, but the buying movement 
has not been resumed to any extent. This does 
not apply so much to accepted firm orders, but does 
affect consignment shipments materially. A good 
demand is likely to develop any time from millwork 
factories, which are slowly feeling their way into 
the market, but hesitate until the labor situation 
becomes clarified. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 15.—Some hardwood yards re- 
port business a little less active than a month ago. 
Prices show no tendency to decline in the leading 
woods and many mills report that they have orders 
ahead. Some business has been taken for export, 
altho difficulty is occasionally encountered in mak- 
ing shipment promptly. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 15.—The domestic hardwood 
trade has suffered a slight falling off from the phe- 
nomenal business of last spring, but it is generally 
felt that it will improve again before long. There 
is practically no export trade. Orders come in in 
good volume from all classes of consumers except 
interior finish makers. Prices are maintained firmly 
or without any noteworthy advances at: White 
oak, quartered, $230 to $235; plain, $125 to $130; pop- 
lar, $125 to $130; basswood, $90 to $95; birch, red, 
$100; sap, $90; maple, $76 to $81. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 13.—Hardwood quotations are 
well sustained, with some items very strong and 
moving higher. Maple and oak flooring can not be 
had at any price, as the market has been swept 
bare. As is only natural, quotations have been 
marked upward to unprecedented figures, but this 
does not seem to stop inquiry. Dealers are in search 
of supplies and mills are doing all they can to speed 
up, with indifferent results. The rest of the list 
shows marked firmness, with no important changes. 
Export trade is decidedly slow. 
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HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Oct. 13.—Local distributers of hemlock 
say that out-of-town buying is better than the local 
demand, the tride being best in northern Indiana, 
Michigan and Ohio. The demand is still in excess 
of supply and strong prices continue to prevail. 





New York, N. Y., Oct. 14.—The hemlock situa- 
tion appears to be strong. Offerings are not large 
and while the city yards are cautious, because of 
the backwardness in building, suburban dealers, 
from whom a large percentage of hemlock business 
comes, are more willing buyers. There is consider- 
able repair work in outlying sections, which keeps . 
stock of the average yard moving fairly well. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 15.—The hemlock demand is 
steady, with prices showing little or no change. 
The base price is now $41.50. Fair receipts have 
lately come into the wholesale yards from the lake 
section, but the amount is not larger than the 
dealers are likely to need to fill early orders. Very 
little lumber is coming from Pennsylvania mills. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 14.—Business has 
slowed up to a marked degree during the last week. 
Dealers express the belief that the steel strike is 
largely responsible for the falling off in orders. The 
slump has given shippers an opportunity to catch 
up. Some new business is being offered for prompt 
shipment. Prices are reported firm. 





A Trainload of N. C. Pine Logs on way to one of our mills. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 15.—The hemlock market is 
fairly firm. Very little business in dimension, heavy 
timbers or boards passes, owing to the lack of build- 


ing and the transportation difficulties. The board sd 
market is dull. For eastern clipped hemlock boards, 

10, 12, 14, 16 feet, $43 is the standard price as be- 

fore, but some have advanced to $44 and others sell 

readily at $42. 2 * 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 14.—Inroads continue to be 
made in all grades of building material, especially 


planks and timbers, and prices are strong. Stocks possesses all of the qualifications that have made N. C. Pine the favored 
PE aecmeng — haga er ag pe lay — na building material in the East since the days of the Pilgrims. We've 
riputers, ut on e wnole deman S sulficien Oo . . “W° 
keep the market well cleaned out in comparison with steadfastly upheld its quality through perfect milling and careful grad- 
what is usual at this season of the year. ing; and the modern equipment of our mills today, together with vast 
holdings of virgin timber, insures you a quality of lumber for many years 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR ' 


. . ° s. 
to come in every way equal to the past reputation of ““Goldsboro N.C. Pine. 
Chicago, Oct. 13.—Local distributers say that not 
so many west Coast transits are in evidence as two 
weeks ago and as a result the market shows a TELECODE USED 
tendency to strengthen. The west Coast lumber- 
men, judging from reports, are showing more confi- e 
dence. The car shortage in the western producing JOHNSON & WIMSATT Washington D 4 
country is still interfering with shipments and local b 3 ‘s 
distributers complain that it is more difficult than 
ever to get them thru. Buying by Chicago yards is 
not as keen as it was expected to be following the 
building lockout and in fact is disappointing. Buy- 
ing from outside of Chicago is petter. 











Tacoma, Wash., Oct. 11.—Some weakness has de- 
veloped in the local lumber market, tho no reduc- 


tions have been made in the list. Business is slack e 
but lumbermen declare this is due to the lack of 
cars. Reports are current that some of the country e r 


mills are booking orders at below the list prices, 
but there is no definite confirmation of this avail- 


able. Undoubtedly inquiries have decreased, yet S 
there is plenty of business if transportation facilities e usiness 
should improve. Local mills are very generally re- 


plenishing depleted stocks. 








change in the situation here, prices remaining steady 
and the volume of business in all lines fair. Manu- 
facturers and dealers look forward to a marked in- 
crease in the volume of business soon, believing that 
the spring yard trade will be entering the books 
earlier than usual because of the shortage of stocks. 
While the car shortage is still felt, less complaint 
is heard than a week ago. 


Portiand, Ore., Oct. 11.—There is no material | 








Seattle, Wash., Oct. 11.—Slash grain flooring, 
drop siding and in fact all items of uppers have 
softened noticeably since the previous report. The 
market is off from $2 to $3. The car supply is 
slightly improved. Trade is quiet, with little pros- 
pect of activity prior to next January. ’ 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 13.—Continued arrival of 
transit cars has kept the fir market weak and 
unsettled. Fir is in better supply and mill orders 1 a a ee 
are good, the trouble with transit cars being that 
they did not contain enough of the kind of stock he ¢ one 
that dealers most desired. There has been a good Built in Capacities of 1-2-3 and 6 tons. 
demand in the middle West for fir, and large 
quantities have been moving to the oil fields. 


Prices are generally steady. ‘There is a good de- Regular four wheel trailers built in capacities 


mand for flooring and other finish items, and a good 


call for boards, from 800 pounds to 6000 pounds. A Trailer 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 15.—The fir market is not f h li bl 
showing much change in the better class stock, tho or every nauling probDiem. 
low grades are called easy. The decline is said to 
be due to competition and to high freight rates 
making little market for low grade stock in the A k f ] ° f ° 
East. Dealers are not moving any large amount of s or complete tnformation. 
fir and spruce, most of the orders being for present 
needs. 











Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 14.—Considerable dullness e be e 
in Douglas fir is in evidence. Orders have dropped ‘ Y 7 mp y 
off to some extent and it is felt that this condition e la I ral er Oo an 
will continue until local unsettled conditions are ° ° . 
improved. No change in quotations is at hand and Troy, (Miami County ) Ohio. 
shipments are not so good, due, it is believed, to 


the Government’s ruling with respect to the transit 
car. 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 14.—The strike among box 
makers accounts for a lack of demand for box 
boards, which are offered more plentifully. It is 
a fact, however, that the increase comes largely 
from small mills, which show a willingness to shade 
their prices. Larger operators, who see continued 
high costs of operation and little increase in output, 
feel that they can well afford to await develop- 
ments. Building schedules are in only fair demand, 
but shipments have been coming forward so slowly 
that quotations have held firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 15.—Roofers are lower than 
two or three weeks ago and the market in North 
Carolina pine in general is showing declines. This 
is said to be because of the larger number of transit 
cars now offered, rather than because of any decline 
in the amount of new building. The trade lacks the 
snap often present at this time of year. Retailers 
are not disposed to order lumber for other than 
immediate needs require. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 15.—Trade in North Carolina 
pine is not booming owing to the lack of building and 
ear shortage and other conditions upsetting the 
southern lumber trade generally. Retailers are very 
cautious about stocking up. Rough edge is not in 
as good demand as it was recently. It sells, 3- to 
4-inch, at about $75. Roofers are in only fair de- 
mand and sell at from $45.50 to $47. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 13.—In some divisions of the 


North Carolina pine trade demand is restricted and 
stocks quite heavy. Mills are unable to take care 
of requirements for construction work, and framing, 
flooring and dressed stocks generally bring higher 


returns with mills able to find ready takers for all 


assortments available. There is every indication of 
continued activity. Box lumber is decidedly easy 
with accumulations large, and factories refuse to 
enter into additional commitments. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 14.—Demand for North Caro- 
lina pine is good and local dealers find it difficult to 
keep out of the way of orders for good stocks. 
Roofers meet with a brisk market. Prices show no 
increase. Mill reports indicate that production is 
stepping up, due to fairer weather and a better 
supply of help, Shipments continue to be held up 
by the car shortage on the Atlantic coast lines. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Oct. 13.—The situation that has existed 
for weeks in the western pines trade has not 
changed. Not much material is moving into this 
territory or being sold, for the mills do not have 
the lumber to cater to Chicago or nearby territory. 


Spokane, Wash., Oct. 11.—The market here con- 
tinues the same as it has been for some time, no 
changes of any importance being reported this week. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 13.—Factory lumber of all 
kinds is very scarce and easily sold. Other items 
also are in demand, but are no more plentiful than 
shop. Some mills are considerably behind with 
orders, but say they can not get cars. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 15.—Trade in western white 
pine continues fair and quotations continue to be 
firmly maintained. Prices current are: Uppers, 4/4 
to 8/4, $140; 21%4-, 3-inch, $159; 4-inch, $169; selects, 
4/4 to 8/4, $130; 24%4-, 3-inch, $145; fine common, 4/4, 
$100; 5/4 to 8/4, $110; barn boards, No. 2, 6-8-inch, 
$64; 10-inch, $66; 12-inch, $70. 





Norfolk, Va., Oct. 13.—The following prices have been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 











Cull and 
EpGp (ROUGH) No. 2 & Better 0.8 Bow red heart 
SE 6 iGesconenes bees esesessauseeeeen $65.25 @68.50 $53.00@56.00 $35.00 @36.50 $32.00 @33.00 
DED wn 606:62%0564666000 60 Od TES DOC ROE 69.50 @73.00 56.00 @59.00 SEBOGSTOO «ss cvscvvccess e 
DM 2p aS dK6 a 6 ab O94 6 dN ORO HaNIEES S 70.50@74.00 57.00@60.00 36.00@387.00 —s co eeceee . 
IMR: G56 5 Gia ow 4 099s 9'41b'4.0's'6 6 ade SSO SD 73.00@76.00 SUN Ul = éSakaEAGS es Keaenbidieapaw 
RouGu 4/4 
DX, Os b0aS Oo Gd OSES AACE PALES EEO SS £0.00 72-00 57.00@60.00 39.50 @ 40.50 34.00 @35.50 
BE KGa gale ase ca'seseguseetesiee sae 70.00 ted 58.00@61.00 40.50@41.50 35.00@36.50 
| Re ee ee eee 74.50 @77.50 61.00 @64.00 43.00 @44.50 36.50 @38.00 
BARK STRIPS, Nos, 1 and 2.........+00- $55.50 @58.00 BARK STRIP PARTITION, Nos. 1 and 2...$62.50@67.00 
DON 66s ccbasasceeasaeaw 27.50 @29.00 CULA BED GARE 0 :59:5:0.5 0.0500. pw. eiecectioas 23500. ae 
BAT, MO: 2 o 0.0:0:010-08s $ 9.00@10.00 Roormprs, 6” $41.75 @42.75 
oe eee 7.00@ 7.50 3” ++ 42.75 @43.50 
FACTORY FLOORING, 2” 38.50@41.50 10” .. 43.75 @44.50 


Sizes, N. C. pine..... 37.50@ 40.25 


Finished Widths 
FLOORING, }§” by 2% and 8” rift........cccsccccoes 
ee is 9.9:65546 500500 b cadena 
REA OG visi ere 64.56 0 60 OWie ote aries 0d eee item pie ieee wire 
vs as ie da ite 8.6 Soe-oite op i isthe Sich 6 aA Dae ee Se 
RNS BE 56:5 915 a.d heed hidiethaee sor as wp tiecoues lave 











44.75 @46.00 _ 
No. 2 & Better 
$92.00 @99.00 

75.75 @81.00 


$65.00 @69.00 
41.00@44.00 37.00 @38.00 26.50 @27.00 
45.25@ 46.75 38.50 @41.50 29.00 @30.00 
76.75 @82.00 66.00@70.00 43.00 @45.00 


$42.00 @44.00 
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The CaIt0 POIMIDSU 
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always an important transfer point in 

shipment of Lumber becomes more 

| portant because of new Barge Line. 
sans 


Let any of the following representative firms prove above statement on your orders. 


the 


im- 





P. T. Langan 
Lumber Co. 
CAIRO, ILL. 


MILLWORK 
Exteriorand In- 
terior House 
Finishing a Spe- 
cialty. 


Louisiana Lumber Co. 
CAIRO, ILL. 


Clear Yellow Pine Factory and Imple- 
ment Stock. Kmergency Service. 





PETERSON-MILLER #xclusive manufac- 


urers of Cotton- 


THE PIONEER Wanted—Sawed Pole 
POLE & SHAFT CO. iitomboite Rims and 











BOX COMPANY wood cold ASES Billets, Split Hickory Automobile Billets 
mber ept., ce, empnis. enn. 
CAIRO, ILL. EGG CAS NORTH CAIRO, ILL.” 
hant and 

THE BARTELME CO. ror cn ent rer The Hendrix Mill Manufacturers of 
of Southern bs 4 § 7 

a f Southers & Lumber Co., Inc. Sawed Hardwood 

Lumber 


Yard and Office, CAIRO, ILL. 


Band Saw Mill and Yards. 
MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 








ississipp1 
alley 


Lumber Co. 
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REDWOOD 


Chicago, Oct. 13.—There is not much activity to 
the present redwood market and there will not be 
until the mills are in a better position to take on 
business. None of the mills in California appear to 
want any new business at present. 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 11.—The redwood mar- 
ket is remarkably firm, with orders coming in from 
all directions. The car shortage still prevents nor- 
mal shipments, but enough lumber is going out to 
keep dry stocks from accumulating. Siding and 
tank stock are in heavy demand. The congestion 
in southern California has been relieved and water 
shipments that had been lying on the wharves have 
been moved to interior yards. Export inquiries 
continue to come in and moderate shipments are 
being made. Redwood shingles are scarce and prices 
are maintained at $6.20 for No. 1, San Francisco. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 14.—There is enough in- 
quiry to make a good redwood market, but it is 
too difficult to find the stocks to make business in 
any volume. Such items as colonial siding are 
practically unobtainable and even where orders are 
taken the quantity allowed is small. Incidentally, 
the redwood mills have been notified of an increase 
of 5 cents in the rate from the Coast to Missouri 
River points. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Little Rock, Ark., Oct. 15.—The following are aver- 
age f. o. b. mill prices for Arkansas soft pine, com- 
puted from actual sales made between Oct. 8 and 14, 
inclusive. 





Flooring 

1x38” 1x4” 
Rn MD OI 6s 56 6505/0: Sa icanenelaes deed $84.25 
B&better edge grain... «+ -*$94.75 84.75 
C GGBO BYR coo cscs .. *76.00 76.00 
A TAC RBI. «..00.0:6 ee 75.50 
B&better flat grain . 74.50 74.50 
No. 1 flat grain.... .. 65.00 64.75 
INO. S UAE BIGIOS 6osc hescseccecerenece *39.50 41.50 

Ceiling and Partition 

Yo Uy 54” ym” yy” 
Ceiling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 
B&better ....... ose $54.00 oes $75.00 
INO, Uasarscienoads oan 51.25 oes 59.00 
Os Me cascacctas *$34.00 38.25 ose 42.00 

Finish—Dressed 

A Bé&better Cc 
Me owes a dia o ale Sea CATS ee $74.00 $65.00 
6 RE Se ees oe 71.75 66.75 
| 3 a Re ey ee decid 74.25 69.50 
Pe Uace@iateeg Sleek ok wala soe 76.50 69.50 
1%-1% & 2x4 to 8”....*$80.50 77.50 72.00 
14-14% & 2x10 to 12”... *80.50 79.00 73.00 


Casing and Base 


Rae AS a iiss eeala sis d brs beers b eo Cae Sia 
4-6 & 8” B&better 

Or 20" Ae caicasccs 

5& 10” B&better.... 





Fencing and Boards 





No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
$28.75 
27.75 
27.00 
29.25 
32.00 
10-18- 

20’ 
$40.75 
37.00 
40.00 
41.00 
43.00 
10-18- 

12’ 14&16’ 20’ 
MO chs Spasencerierenute $36.75 $38.00 $39.25 
BRO Lise ujoalieree nesses 35. 35.7 *35.25 
Bers VON ore jieerciescmhneaele *35.75 *35.75 38.75 
RMI <c.cicrs cen areale wreiee are 37.00 37.00 38.50 
BEES is wav adineces Vewnee 39.00 39.00 39.00 

S2S&CM and Shiplap 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Bi, Dsionainveeenuy sare $45.00 $35.75 $29.50 
Wed eit aon eter eats item 45.75 39.50 31.00 
Gee ivatcieerersiele Vee Dine Nee *46.50 *39.00 29.00 
Lath 

No. 1 No. 2 
ERE oie Seu alenserseteeoniwages $ 7.30 $ 5.95 





* Indicateg that no sales were reported on the item 
for the period, but that price shown is brought forward 
from previous report, 

*** None sold. 

Note: Above prices on Arkansas soft pine are based 
on longleaf weights. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Oct. 13.—Red cedar shingles have taken a 
tumble within the last few days, going down from 
$7.75, for clears, to $7.26, Chicago basis; and from 
$6.32, on stars, to $6.12, Chicago basis. On the other 
hand, white cedars are so scarce that the price has 
become stronger, some shingles being sold, based 
on Chicago, as follows: Extras, $7.10; standards, 
$6.10. Sound butts remain the same as last week, 
$3.85, Chicago basis. There is no change in lath 
quotations from last week. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 13.—There is a season- 
able falling off in orders for red cedar shingles in 
this territory, as the season for open building opera- 
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tions draws to a close. For this reason there is 
not an acute situation in the market, in spite of 
the reduced supply of transit cars. Car shortage 
conditions are reported to have caused some mill 
plants to shut down, and so produce a shingle short- 
age that may © ontinue for some time. 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 11.—Red cedar shingles are 
weak, with the market showing a decline of 25 to 
30 cents during the week. Today’s quotations for 
eastern delivery are: Extra clears, $6.25; extra 
stars, $5.10. 





Tacoma, Wash., Oct. 11.—A break in the shingle 
market has developed during the last week and 
prices have dropped 25 cents on stars and 50 to 75 
cents on clears. The demand continues light and 
many of the country mills which shut down recently 
have decided to remain closed until business im- 
proves. There is no improvement in the car situ- 
ation. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 14.—There is very little 
life in the shingle market on the buying side. Cold 
weather the last week served to accentuate the 
weakness in the market, and while quotations have 
$5.20 for stars and $6.40 to clears, there are too 
many cars in transit at present to make mill ship- 
ment orders plentiful and the bulk of the business 
is.done on a concession basis. A good demand for 
siding continues, tho it is not as strong as it was 
and prices are more steady. A good many mills re- 
main on the market on siding, particularly the red- 
wood plants. Lath still are scarce and high in 
price, tho cypress No. 1 are still being sold at 
$6.95. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 14.—The shingle market is 
slightly off, due to a decline in demand. The 
present price in this market, Pacific coast base, is 
$6.15 for clears and $5.15 for stars. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 13.—No change is reported. 
Demand for cypress shingles is three or four times 
greater than supply and occasional sales are closely 
restricted to mixed cars. The mills find it difficult 
to build up stocks cf lath. Prices on both items are 
exceedingly firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 15.—The red cedar shingle 
market is down again and it is so erratic that re- 
tailers are afraid to buy more than for their present 
needs. The general tendency has been upward so 
long that a further decline is looked for. Extra 
clears are quoted here now at $8, with stars selling 
at $6.60. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 14.—A further 
break in the market has manifested itself during 
the last week, prices having fallen off 25 cents on 
the different grades of Coast shingles. The decreas- 
ing prices are credited to the failure of buyers to 
order ahead, purchases being made only as stock 
is needed to meet requirements. To the prevailing 
unrest in labor is credited the decrease in buying. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 14.—There is steady distri- 
bution to consumers of all the shingles that can be 
secured from the manufacturers and stocks of all 
kinds are low and the market very strong, altho 
there are no especial changes in quotations. Lath 
are active and in very strong demand, with prices 
20 and 25 cents higher. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 15.—The lath market is fairly 
firm and business fairly active. The 1%-inch sell at 
$7.50 to $8; 1%-inch at $7.25 to $7.50. There has 
been a little slackening in shingle demand. Sales of 
red cedars are growing because of the rise in whites, 
which because of their scarcity tend upward, extras 
now selling at $8 to $8.50; clears, $7.25 to $8; second 
clears, $5.50 to $6. Clapboards are so scarce that 
4-foot spruce sell at $73. Furring business is poor 
and the usual selling price is $46. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 13.—Dealers in shingles and 
lath find that stocks do not suffice to take care of 
demand. Cypress H. B. short 6 by 20 shingles bring 
$19 to $22, with saps some $3 less. The expectation 
is that the whole list will advance. Lath are all 
higher, with cypress at $9.50, spruce about the same 
and southern pine at $8 to $9. Demand for lath is 
very active, numerous construction projects taking 
large quantities, so that a positive deficiency exists. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 13.—Demand continues to 
outrun available unsold supplies of seasoned stocks, 
altho the mills do their best to fill urgent require- 
ments. Difficulty is experienced in securing cars, 
for from two-thirds to three-fourths of the require- 
ments of Louisiana mills are not met. Production 
is back around normal and the labor situation much 
improved. Around the first of the year seasoned 
stock should approach normal as to volume and as- 
sortment. Prices are very firm, with a tendency 
upward. 


Chicago, Oct. 13.—The only change in the local 
cypress market is that some of the mills are writing 
Chicago distributers that they will soon be in a 
better position to take on some new business. Judg- 
ing from that report, the mills are clearing their 
order files that have been clogged for weeks. The 
news was good news to the local distributers, as 
= at the mills were greatly retarding local 
rade. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 13.—An active inquiry 
for cypress continues but without much business 
being placed, as the mills are not yet able to take 





on new orders. All yard stuff is very hard to get. 
Factory stock is in a little easier, tho there is a 
great shortage of 14-inch and thicker stuff. Pro- 
duction is reported slightly increased as a result of 
improvements in labor supply and weather, but the 
mills still complain about the car shortage. 


° 

New York, N. Y., Oct. 14.—Notwithstanding the 
temporary dullness in the demand, so little spruce 
has been offered that distributers are able to main- 
tain prices firmly. There have been continued calls 
for thick stock for tank purposes, and demand for 
cutting up grades is good compared with offerings 
for reasonably prompt shipment. Both buyers and 
sellers are decidedly cautious about committing 
themselves ahead. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 15.—The range of prices in 
cypress shows a good deal of variation and whole- 
salers say there is as much as $15 difference be- 
tween the quotations of different mills. As a rule, 
however, the mills are maintaining a firm range 
and have little to offer. Local demand is reported 
fair. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 15.—The cypress market is 
firm. A fair trade is hampered considerably by car 


shortage and incomplete mill stocks. Demand and 
inquiry are good with the manufacturing consum- 
ers. Trade with the retailers is not brisk. Prices 
are firmly maintained and the tendency is upward 
in the best grades. Prices current are approxi- 
mately: Firsts and seconds, 4/4, $85.50 to $90.50; 
8/4, $98.75 to $100.75; selects, 4/4, $75.50 to $82.50; 
8/4, $87.75 to $91.75; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $60.50 to $62.50; 
8/4, $73.75 to $75.75. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 13.—Cypress is being called 
for by builders and is in excellent demand. Quota- 
tions are being marked up on some items. Mills get 
all the orders they can handle for interior finish. 
Dealers are disposed to augment assortments, pro- 
ducers feel they have no need of making any con- 
cessions whatever and prices are very firm where 
they have not been revised upward. There is no 
prospect that mill output will exceed immediate 
wants. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 14.—Cypress continues slow 
of movement, altho there is a good demand from all 
lines of distribution. Mills explain tardy shipments 
as due to their inability to get enough cars and 
many orders from this market are being held up on 
that account. Prices are firm. 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 13.—The present southern pine trade 
in Chicago is disappointing, especially so when dis- 
tributers expected that the termination of the build- 
ing lockout would bring about buying again. It is 
true that there has been a gradual improvement in 
buying since the lockout ended, but the amount has 
not been sufficient to cause any stir. Southern pine 
distributers believe that buying for spring require- 
ments will start earlier than usual this year, as most 
Chicago lumbermen expect a big building season. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 14.—At present there is a lull 
in the demand for southern pine, but it is expected 
that there will be a revival within the next week. 
Labor unrest, rainy weather retarding building 
operations and other factors have tended to reduce 
the volume of buying. The market, however, con- 
tinues firm, with prices practically unchanged. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 13.—The hesitancy that 
has been evident continues. There have been en- 
tirely too many transit cars and some wholesalers 
have been kept busy disposing of them. Some bar- 
gains were picked up. Otherwise the demand for 
southern pine has not shown its usual strength, tho 
there has been no weakness in prices. With cold 
weather and the car shortage mills have improved 
stocks. It has been doubted, however, that stocks 
can be brought to normal for a long time. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 13.—Bookings and produc- 
tion of southern pine show a slight gain for the 
week, but shipments fell off, due to car shortage. 
Mill stocks are in a little better assortment and 
prices are a little easier on some items. Taking the 
list as a whole, however, quotations are reasonably 
well maintained. There is still a scarcity of upper 
grade flooring, but dimension is working into better 
supply. A strike of longshoremen has crippled ex- 
ports temporarily at least. 

New York, N. Y., Oct. 14.—Some slight recessions 
in certain grades and sizes are reported, but in the 
main prices are well maintained. While there are 
some substantial increases in production, these 
seem to have a steadying effect on the market as a 
whole. With a maintenance of strong quotations 
in the face of increased production will come a 
stability that will create a more optimistic attitude 
on the part of most buyers. Yard supplies are 
broken, and while actual business from realty 
sources comes in slowly, the need for repair work is 
great. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 15.—The southern pine mar- 
ket is easier than a few weeks ago, because of 
larger offerings. The decline is not expected to 
last long. While there is a good deal of lumber 
wanted in the building trade, none of the retailers 
are disposed to book much lumber ahead. Only 
occasional cars are being sold and numerous transit 
cars keep prices down. 


Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 13.—The following prices 
are the average of planing mill sales in this territory 
from Oct. 6 to 138, inclusive: 


Flooring 
1x3 
No. 


No, 
No. 


1x4 
B&better 2.78 
No. l common... 66.61 
No. 2 common... 36.70 
No. 3 com. & cull 24.25 


1x3 
B&btr. heart rift. 92.50 
S 91. :00 
| 


1 common flat 78.00 

2 common flat 36.90 

one 2 com. & cull 25.00 
x6 


No. 1 common. . . $63.50 
No. 2 common... 37.05 
No. 3 com. & cull 25.00 


oo 


(i.e 

Ceiling 

Tex8% 

$75.00 B&better 
73.00 No. 1 common. 
40.00 No. 2 common. 
50.00 

5 


1x4 
B&better 
No. 1 common... 
No. 
5x3 
No. 1 & better... 
No. 3 & cull 


2 common... .05 
No. 3 com, & cull 15.00 

6x3 %4 
No. 1 common... 55.00 
No. 2 common... 35.0 
No. 3 com. & cull 19.50 

Partition 
1x4 B&better 


a . 
x6 Square —_ 
$69.64 No. 2 common. 
68.00 
37.68 


Roofers 


1x6 Novelty 
B&better 
No. 1 common... 
No. 2 common... 


- $19.58 


Shingle 
No. 1 pine $ <4 


4x18 ~ le 
ie Soto ypress.$ 7.25 


2cypress. 4.50 

Ye th 
4’ No. 1 Standard green pine 
36” cypress 


yy! 


Rough. . 
No. 2 on 


Rough..... 3 
1x10 & 12 rough. 
1x 6 to 12 No. 
&better S48. 
4/4 No. 2 common 


828 
= 5/4x 6 to 10 rgh. 
\ Other grades 
, 1x8 No. 8 com- 
mon & cull § ig 


5/4x12 D4S 3. vy 
No. 1 common 


1x 5 to 12 D4 
5/4x 4 D48 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 15.—The southern pine trade 
is hampered by transportation difficulties and un- 
satisfactory stocks at the mills. Retailers are cau- 
tious about buying. The tendency of flooring prices 
is markedly upward, A rift selling for $100 as a 
minimum and B for nearly as much. Partition sells 
well over $90. No. 2 common is not in good demand 
and is offered at $45.50 to $48. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 13.—Apart from some of the 
smaller divisions of the trade, business in Georgia 
pine is very quiet. Stocks for general construction 
command a ready market, flooring and other items 
used by builders being in excellent request, with 
quotations moving up. Heavy timbers are not hav- 
ing the call. Yards find little going out and much 
coming in and stocks are considerably augmented. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 14.—Most southern pine 
dealers here report a decided lull in the market. 
This seems to be true, however, only with districts 
affected by the steel strike and labor unrest. News 
from lumber mills would indicate that production, 
altho not yet up to normal, has increased con- 
siderable lately, due to favorable weather con- 
ditions at the logging camps. With such condi- 
tions at hand operators are busy replenishing de- 
pleted stocks, altho this presents quite a task with 
the popular items, the demand covering the entire 
production of these. Flooring and finish are the 
chief requirements of builders with very little to 
be had and prices firm. Shipments are still bad, 
but keeping about abreast with the supply of mate- 
rial ready for moving. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 14.—Southern pine is show- 
ing considerable more irregularity, and the price 
movement is not so generally upward as it was. 
Flooring, in fact, has tended downward, particularly 
B and better, where there were some recent large 
advances, some quotations making concessions of 75 
cents up to $2. Number 2 partition is strong and 
about $2 higher, but B and better has weakened cor- 
respondingly. Dimension is erratic but mostly 
stronger and higher, with No. 2 firmer than No. 1, 
in which there have been scattered recessions of 
from 50 cents to $1. 


The prices printed below are based on reports of 
actual sales f. 0. b. the mills on the dates indicated. 
They are not based on quotations but on sales, and 
are intended to represent only the prices at which 
sales actually were made, the figures given being an 
average of prices realized on all sales reported. 


Flooring K 
am- 
Alez- sas 
andria, City, 
L M 


a. 0. 
Oct.11 Oct.11 


Bir- 
ming- 


1x3” EG A 
 epewed 


90.75 85.50 
ei) 
it q5.25 
41.50 
85.25 
81.25 


75.00 


No. 
wie) 


No. 
1x4” EG A 


74.25 

70.50 

68.50 

65.25 

No. er 40.25 

1x6” No. A i aaa eave 
No, 3, C. os ae 


be all - 47.50 
43.00 
34.00 
55.25 
49.50 
87.50 
49.50 
39.50 


oo 
54x4” 
No. 


% x4” 


B&better 


5¢x6” Bé&better 


x 
1% os to 12” 

1% and 2x4 to 12” 
Bédbetter surfaced: 

1x6 to 12” 


Lig ce 2x4 to 12” 
1x ee ee 


Bédbetter: 
1x4 and 6” 


No. 1, 1x4”, 16° 
al 
1x6”, 
Dther 
No. 2 . lengths) : 


Kan- 
Aleg- 8as 
andria, City, 


La, Mo. 
Oot.11 Oct.1f 


Bir- 
ming- 

ham, 

Ala. 
Oct.18 


80.00 


48.00 
48.00 
46.50 
46.00 


33.00 
36.50 


25.75 


lengths..... 
lengths 


Boards, S1S or S2S 


No. 1, = 6 to 


x 8”, 14 and 16’ 


Other 


tx20”, rgd 
d 


1x12” 
ot = 
No. 2 ay a to 2 


2 
No. 4, all widths and lengths.. 


No. 2, 1x8” 


No. 1, 1x 8”, 14 anc 
Other 
1x10”, 
Other 
No. 2 (10 to 20’): 
= ad 


1 
2x10”, 
2x12”, 

No.2, 2m 4", 
2x 6”, 10 
1 


2x 8”, 10 
1 


1 
2x10”, 


1 
2x12”, 10 
x 


1 
No. 8, 2x4 to 12”.. 


14 and 16’ 


lengths. . 
lengths. . 
16’ 


Ba: 15: 
38.50 


38.75 
42.50 


sp ere 


30.50 
30.75 
15.25 


Roofers 
Shiplap 


1 16’ 
lengths. . 


48.25. 
46.00 
47.00 
47.00 


38.00 
38.50 


80.50 
30.25. 


lengths.... 


39.50 


Longleaf Timbers 


m: No. 1 Sq. E&S S48, 


10” 
tnd 
14” 


No. 1, 56”, 4’ 
No, 2, 5”, 4 


4and 6’ 
8 and 10’ 
12’ 


(All 1x4 and ef 
B&better, 4 and 1 


12 and 14’. 
5’ and mu 
No. 1, 9 and 18’ 
10 and 20’. 
12 and q4a¢.. 
16’ 


No. 1, 2% to 3”, 9, 1 


20’ and nes 


Car Material 


eee 


ultiples. 


Car Decking 
0, 18 or 20’. 


Car Sills, s4s 


Stringers 


90% hrt., 7x16 & 8x16”, 30 to 32’ 


6x8”, 
720", 82, 


Longlea 
No. 1 Sq. E&S 


f Paving Block Stock 








